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ue Author's Preface. 
55 AM now beginning to review 
aud write over again the Hiſtory 
5 & of my own time, Which 1 firſt 
undertock twenty years ago, 
e and have. been continuing it from 
year. to year ever ſince: And I ſee ſome rea- 
ſon to review it all. I had while I was very 
young a greater knowledge of affairs than is 
uſual at that age; for my father , who had 
been engaged in great friendſhips with men 
of both ſides, living then retired from all bu- 
ſineſs, as he took my education wholly into 
his own hands, ſo he took a ſort of pleaſure 
ta relate to me the ſeries of all publick af; 
fairs. : And as he was a man ſo eminent for | 
probity and true piety that I had all reaſon to " 
believe him, ſo'l ſaw ſuch an- impartial ſenſe 
of things in him, itt J had-as little reaſon to 
doubt of judgment as his gucerſty. For tho? 
he adhered fo firmly to the King and his fide, 
that he was the-fingulkr inſtance in Scatland of 
a man of ſome note who from the beginning 
to the end of the war never once owned or 
ſubmitted to the new form of Government ſet 
up all that while; yet he did very freeiy com» 
plain of the errors of the King's Government, 
and of the Biſhops of Scotland. So that upon 
this foundation 1 ſet out at firſt to look into - 
the ſecret conduct of affairs among us. | | __ 
he F „ ee "i 5 


| * This che Author wrote ſome time before the year 170. 
but how long, he has not any where told; only it appears 
5 _ __ »/ becauſe in 2 of the feign 
of King William 3 geen Mary, he dates the continuation 
of his Hiſtaꝶ on the l day of May, 170% _ 


F: 
— e., | 
1 , 
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r . 


time: For when a licence 


down a relation of all that! 


diſguiſe, without any fetard to kf 


I fell intogreatacquainta 
with ſeveral” perſons who"! 


been Miniſters of ſtate, from hom whes-4he 


ſecret of affairs was over I Ntudied to Kno. 
many patticulars as I could draw: from them. 


I faw a grear deal tore among the Papers of 


the Dukes of Hamilton than Was 5 a 
part of theit Memoirs, or ft to de told at tha 

eyes wis to be obrathed, 
and a work was to be pubſimed fit for that ta: 
mily to own, things foreigh to their Miffy, 
or hurrfal*ro'any orher, families, were not ie 
be intermixed with the account 1 then gave of 
the late wars. And now for above thirty years 
i have fiyed in ſuch jntiniacy with all who 
have hae rhe chief conduR of affairs, and haye 


* 


been ſo much traſted, ahd-on To many impot- 


rant occaſions. employed by. item, that I have 
been able ro'penerrate far futg the true ſecrets 
of counſels and deligns.” + 0 
THIS made me twenty "years ago Write 

had known to 


44 


that time: Where I Was in the dark, I paſt 
over all, and only opened thoſe tranſactions 
that I had particular occaſions. to Kno W-. M/ 


* 


chief deſign in writing was to give a true yiew 


of men and of counſels, leaving publick tranſ- 
actions to Garzetts and the publick Hiſtorians 


of the times. 1 writ with a deſign to make 


both my ſelf and my readers wiſer and better, 
and to lay open the good and bad of all ſides 
and parties, as clearly and impartially as I my 
ſelf underſtood it, concealing nothing that [ 
thought fit tö be known,,, and repreletiting. 
things in their natural colours without art or 

Indred or 


friends, 


* 


- 


Tube Amwtbor's\Prefate. 
WM friends; to parties or (intereſts: For I do ſo- 

lemaly ſay this to che world, and make my 
bumbie appeal upon it to the great God of 
truth; that I tell the truth on all -occafions; as 
filly and freely as upon my. beſt inquiry I have 
been able to find it out- Where things appear 
| doubtful I deliver them with the ſame incer- 
tainty to the Wo re. 
SOME may perhaps think that inſtead of 
favouring my own profeſſion, have been 
more ſevere upon them than was needfal.” But 
my zceal for? the true intereſt of Religion and 

of the Clergy made me more careful to unde- 
ceſve good and well meaning men of my own 
order and profeſſton for the future; and to de- 

liver them from common prejudioes and mif- 
taken notions, tha ta de ot excuſe the faults 
of thoſe who will be perhaps gone off the 


ſtage before this work appear on it. I have 
giver the chsracters of men very itmpartſally 
and copiouſſy; for nothing guides ones judg- 
ment more truly in a relation of matters of 
fact, than the Knowing the tempers and prin- 
ciptes of the chief ary, oo 0 
IF I have dwelt roo long on the iMiirs of 
Scotland, ſome allowance is to be mad to the 
affection all men bear to their native country: 
L alter nothing of What I wrote in the firſt 
draught of this work, only I have left döüt 4 
great deal that was perfonat to my felf, aud 
to thoſe I am deſcended from: 80 that this fis 
upon the matter the fame wotk with very 
little change made in it. 
I look on the perfe&iny of this work, and 
the carrying it on thro' the remaining patt of 
my life, as the greateſt Tervice 1 ein do to 
WE - | *4 - . mo 


47 


. The Author's Preface, *' + 
God and to the world; and therefore I ſet 
about it with great care and caution. For I 
reckon a lie in hiſtory to be as much a greater 
ſin than a lie in common diſcourſe, as the one 
is like to be more laſting and more generally 
known than the other. I find that the long 
experience I have had of the baſeneſs, the ma- 
lice, and the falſehood of mankind ; has incli- 
ned me to be apt to think generally the worſt 
both of men and of parties: and indeed the 
peeviſhneſs, the ill nature, and the ambition 
of many Clergymen has ſharpned my ſpirits 
rhaps too much againſt them: So I warn my 
Reader to take all that I ſay on theſe heads 
with ſome grains of allowance, tho' 1 have 
watched over my ſelf and my pen ſo carefully 
that I hope there is no great accaſion for this 
r 
I have ſhewed this Hiſtory ta ſeveral of my 
friends, who were. either very. partial to me, 
or they eſteemed that this work ( chiefly when 
it ſhould be. over and over again retouched 
and poliſhed by me, which very probably I 
ſhall be doing as long as I live) might prove 
af ſome uſe to the World. I have on deſign 
avoided all laboured periods or artificial ſtrains, 
and have writ in as clear and plain a ſtyle as 
was poſſible, chuſing rather a copious enlar - 
gement, than a dark conciſeneſs. 
AND now, O my God, the God of m 
life, and of all my mercies, I offer this wor 
to thee, ta whoſe honour it is chiefly intended; 
that thereby I may awaken the world to juſt 
xefleQions: on their on errors and follies , 
and call on them to acknowledge thy Provi- 
_ dence, to adore it, and ever to eng 


Tue Bookſeller's Advertiſement, | 
on this new Edition. 


rende anderiaken to reprint in ſmall vo- 

= I] lame thisexcellent Hiſtory. of B iſbop Bur» 

net, I have been obliged to read it over with 
more care & attention than moſt Readers are 
apt to do, The importance of the matters here 
treated of , the great knowledge this: Amthor bad 
= of the public affairs of Ea 


Europe, and of many 
very cfiderable ſecret tranſactiuns; but above 


all bis extraordinary candour & . . 
c 


W wich regard ro erſous & aff« airs as well Ee 


1 


aſtical as civil, are obvious to every Reader, an 
will male this 27 be ever eſteemed as one 


of the moſt valuable S moſt uſefull productions of 
our age of > to the ſtile & N tho they be 
Zererally clear & ſtrong, yet there are à great 
many. places that make an e act Reader wiſh the 
Author had ſeen his work printed in his owns life 
time: He would certainly have made à great 
many alterations, & mended a. great number of 
fanlts , - whieh' tboſe that have bad the care of 
WL 2b li bing it bave let ſtip, either thro' inatten- 
ion, or bro 4 too ſuperſtitions adhering to be 
letter of bis Will, where be orders bis Hiſtory to 
be printed without any alterations; or becauſe 
| zbey could not well read ' ſome places of his Ma- 
8 nuſcript, There are ſeveral places where this laſt 
eme to hade been the caſe : I ſhall mention 
i Here ouly one. The Author» having deſcribed: the 
extraordinary devotions of the Proteſtors in Scat= 
lard, ends with this period, p. 634. They had ſtories 
of many ſequal converſions that were wrought 
on theſe occafions, *T is plain that ſequal con - 
Mm WY * verſions 


verſions is neither ſqoſe nor E 15 

„ in the 25 Nn Fg 2 * ae 
* Travel converfidns;,” which are -iry 2555 
words , but make uo ſenſe here lead further off 
from the Author aicaning (a7 it frequently 12 
in corrections tnade by an unkilfull 5 ec 
judicious Reader will eafi iy fee that: fignal con- 
verſions #5 the true reading”, af "tis "printed here 


& X . $4 
1 P. 38. * — 8 1 FR 
= 


he Abthor Sc en / very We reaſon t6 
ordain in bis Will that his Hiſtory ſhon li he printed 
without an alterations *; but fog 2 oof in #1 
reaſon t0 2 extended ſo far 47 ro .. = the leavs 5 


ing ſo many falſe conſtrictions ,* any pal. 
I faxits as. are 2570 Londow Elin, 4 47 


e . YT: rat WP 


wy A bs oe „ an a Wet e 
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'® Here is, 75 cual of the Biſhops will iber concerns | 


chis'Hiſt 
= give l my to dor ſors Gultert, with this, expreſs 
er chat none ny = printed; but that he keep them 
DI bks on e, or deſtzoy them as he thinks ' a I only 
. gut of this gene by 4 e a book IN ed and 
Meditations * — — * & the HISTORT OF 
MTOWN TIME NIN „and the 
HISTORY OF ro N LIFE: here. re two 
copies of this Hiſtory ,* B in. my own - han "writing, an 
* another iir the hand writing denen In the teading theſe 
aver I have made ſeveral. amendments, deletions and ag 
tions, having read ſometimes the one copy and lomrimes t 
othet - 80 I order the two copies to be compared together, 
that ſo all the alterations that I have made may be raken into 
the printed Edition. I leaze it to the l of my Exe - 
cutor Fed print the book of ESSAYS when  pleal es, and 
limit him to no time: But forthe Hiſtory ,T limit him in the 
printing of it to fi: years after my death, and that it may 
nat be ned ſhaners but, a to — printing it after fix years 
or the delaying it longer, I refer that to ſuch di reftions as 
F may give him by word of month: only I — him to 
print it faithfully as I leave it, without addi —.—5 1 
comms a in any particular Hat this is my poſitive charge and 
C _— . 5 
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A 5 | 5 85 | | 
EIB Ma bo CE r 


| Wig, ; TIF] OM a 8 7 
Th Bookſeler's Advertifiment 


the moſt ob doll Fules F Grammar. ' Sometimes 

the relatives are fo placdd av to point to a wrous 

antecedent & mar the ſenſe * ſomii nes the conjunc- 
jive, & dn, be particles, are juchas miſlead 
the Realler ind a wrong meaning ans ſometimes 
into 4 ſenſe quite, cor to that which the Au- 
"thor intended. Moſt of ĩbeſe faulis bade without 
Aub bees ale, by che frequent additions and 
interlineings the Author made at different & far 
diftant times in revifing his wor k\, where be often 
ſuizs bis word} 10 vÞe time he made the addition in 
and not 1% the time be is treating vf. See p. 405. 
in fol. and. 718. of this Edit where treating. ; 


the affairs of 1077. be ſays the late King told 
me, J e Eh liam. 4 | 

fuch'paſſages mu} needs puzzle every Reader: ſo 
they [Pould have been corrected by the Editor in 


4 
* 
1 


revjaug the printed Ipeets, het rey art mech 


eaſier 0 be percerved thay in the” Mantſcrips. 


There has been ſome pains taken 0 torret? moſt 
of thoſe” fawts in this Edition ; fo that the Reader 
will nds be fo bien Ropp'd fort, and at 4 loſs to 
find the Author's meaning. Tet care has been taken 
wot to cond tad far 1h15 fert) of 'corre@ting ; i 


5 * 


has only been uſed where the changing of a word 


or ſyllable. was neceſſary to male Tear a phraſe or 
ſenſe that was perplexed; of is ſpelling aright 
ſeveral names of perſons aud places that were 
wrong ſpelled in the, firſt Edition. Some knowledge 


75 the perſons aud matters treated ain this work 


as been very uſeful to me in_reviſing it: and I 
have proceeded with ſuch care and caution that 
1 am not ſo much afraid of being blamed for too 
much, as for too little correcting of the funlts and 
negligences of the ſtyle. As for the correding of 
the preſs ,tho* I have taten a good deal of pains, 

oo. 


illiam. A great many 


4. L 
% „„ WR. ARS „ 


5 n "4 
„ r 


to do it well, yet it it not ſo as I could wiſh it. 
J have laboaured with anshilfall aud incorrect 
workmen , who oftimes have neglected to correct 
as I marked, dnd ſomtimes have correct᷑ed wrong, 
. ſo as to make do faults where there was but ane, 
de ſaulit which I baue found in reading over 
that may ed the ſenſe, I have marked here © 
below, thai the Reader may if he pleaſer mend i 
them with bis pen; at for the other literal faulss i 
ut do not affect the ſenſe , the candid & Fudi- 
toms will eaſily pardon them, as knowing t'is 
wor ſo eaſy as ſome imagine to have any thing without” 
faults: And to make or print abook without faults 


Wd yo of ie buf Pres of Ty ther BN 


De Tables of this Edition are more full and 
more exact than in the former Eqgitions, and will 
be of more mſe to the Reader. 

1 once intended to have prefixed to this Hiſtor, 
Some account of the Authors life, and of the works 
| be has written and publiſhed, and I 8 

ſome materials for it. But ſince the Hiſtory of 
hit owns life written by himſelf, is to be publiſped 
after the ſecond part of this Hiſtory, I find t'is 
better to wait for that , than ta anticipate it by any 
imperfect account that could be given by any other 
perſon in compariſon of what his own will be. Be- 
fides the Reader will find a good deal of the Au- 
thors life in this preſent work, and to ſatisfy bim 
further I have' here added his Epitaph, talen 
from his monument in the Church of St. James 
Clerkenwell, Middleſex , where he was buried on 


ide 22. of March 1715. 
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4 GLLBERTUS BURNET 8. r. y 


|  Epiſcopus garde. 


Et nobilifimi Ordinis à Periſcelide f 7 
Cuncellarius. 28 12575 


= Natus cabs 18. die Se eptembris & A p. 1643. 
1 urnet Domino de 
HEE Cremont, ex antiquiflima Domo de Lees, & 
EKacbele Johnſton , : ſorore Nee de UL are. 
" Aberdonie \iterie inſtructus , 1 cura 


Parentibus, Koberto 


animarum invigilavit: inde juvenis adhuc 8. 
8. T. P. in Academia Glaſgoenſs electus eff... 
Poſtquam in Angliam tranfiit, rem Sacram 


aliquot annos in Templo Rotulorum 


Londini adminiſtravit; donec nimis acriter 


Cut iis qui rerum tum potiebantur viſum eſt) 


Eecleſiæ Romanæ malas artes inſectatus, ab 
officio ſubmotus eſt. E . 8 peru 
iniquitate, profugus, Eurepam peragravit; & 

deinceps cum P INCI E AURIACO 
reverſus, primus omnium a REGE U- 
LIELMO & REGINA MARIA 


Freæſul defignatus, & in ſummum tandem 
fiduciæ teſtimonium, ab eodem Principe 
DUCT. GLOCESTRIENCI Præcep- 


tor datus eſt. 


Tyrannidi & ſuperſtitioni ſemper infenſum 
ſeripta eruditiſſima demonſtrant; nec non li- 
| bertatis patria veræque Religionis ſtrenuum 


ſemperque indefeſſum propugnatorem: qua- 


tum uerſuſque confervands ſpem unam * 
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= longo tempore 8 nas 3 Brunſ- 
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RE GE M GEORG I'UM, Sceptro Bri- 
tanno potitum ednſpeterat ij ta Jam anno- 


rum & felicitatis ſatur e vivis exceflit. 


Duxit urge yi 1 895 Ken. 
nedy Comitis fies Caf tle. fili ein Mariam 

Scott Bg. Comff J el ſleßtem liberos pe- 
perit, quorum adhuc in vivis ſunt t Colielmys, 


Sate, Maris \\” Ebfuberha ;"& Fbowas, 


| Poſtrems' uxorem dux xit viduam Berkeley, , qua 
duos liberos ſafe b fato bee hon | 
multo poſt extinit | 


Ampliſſimam en in p ppetibus Alen⸗ 
dos ad utifitatert” om 


ſpeQantibus , yivus continug erogs 


riens duo milfs” Aureorum Abe ee Sales 
que ad 6 dee 1g it 0 Buam 
teſtamento le * N 
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King James ſtudies to gai 
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His e in Goten | 5 0 g 5 2 75 5 Neue 7 
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Prin.ce Henry was 7 66 be dertaer 15 
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ames Was afraid It the Jett, 7 452 


The Elector Palatine's ma OTTER 
he affairs of Bohemi ; 2 Wi 4A w_ ws 50 5 
he diſorders in Holland. vob a ta 
ome, paſſages ofthe Religion teme Princes. x6 
King James parted with the -cantinary, towns, 1) 


| King James broke the greathely, Wie Crown, 18 


| Other errors in his Re woe. thu 
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Ira Or The | 
He defigned to recover the Tythes and 8 5 
ande id Stotlendco che Gro. Ww. 19 

e was crowned in Scotland. | 
| Balmerinoch's trial - Fin 108 10 Jt 2 
Te was condemned. 2 8 eee - alt 
But patrdoned. TY 
A Lita y 3 0 7 a. 
Thak febleeneſs of the Governmetit,.. E; ; 
's forgery prevailed 08 the n 45 
The characters of the/ chief Ooschanterr. 38 
de Scots come into England. ' ant! 299 2 214 39 a 
Fe ul dere i ur F 1 Ade nine pt 
e ill ſtate o ing s affairs 4 
| Thee Earl of Ser given üp iy a6 hk 4 
The new model of TEE, in $ ee, 47. 
The chief Miniſtets of the F 7 pod mm 4 
Their ftudies atid'other methods. 5 2. 4 
Their great ſeverity. A 1195 
Conditions offered to the Feots, . gies : D 51 oh A 
roſes undertakings. * e . 
| Good advices given to the ho ) nj. 1 
Yu not followed, D. 0] GIOUA 
trim s correſp Sagte Wich Kin 
The original of the Triſh maffacte. N 


Cromwell argues with the | gh Patz the 

Crone rs ee 

The oppoſition of the Genital 1 Amy to the 

Ones erde {warning 0 551 ＋ 4 2464 

ne of t N earns Salfin 9 
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ö | by turns. And tho*;thewars be over long ago, 

| | yet ſince they have left among us ſo many ſeeds 
1 dl laſting feuds and animoſſties, which upon 
; + every tuch are apt to ferment and to break ot a- 
„ | new, it will bean uſeful as well as 4 pleaſant 
enquiry to look back to the firſt original of them, 

and to obſerve by what degrees and accidents 

they gathered ſtrength, and at laſt broke forth into Hor 


CWC A wha 
Thedi- THE Reformation of Scorlayd was popular and 
ee ang park The C during that by 
Prices and parliamentary: 1 he Crown was, during t 80 
King 7 time, either on the head of a Queen that was ance 
mess mi- Ablent / or ofa King that was an infant. During ...... 
3 5 . . o 5 Crea 
nbrity: his minority matters were carried on by the ſeve:¶ ¶ and 


ral Regents . to as Was moſt agreeable to the 48 h, 


| revailing humour of the Nation. But when il ther 
2 5 | King James peu to be of age, e found two his f 
3 Parties in the Kingdom. The one was of tho ill 7... 
 whowilhed well to the intereſt of the Queen hi prete 
Mother, then a priſoner in Exgland. Theſe were 5 "i 
either profeſſed Papiſts, or men believed to be by 
indifferent as to all religions. The others were hl tigce 
N | -inveterate enemies, zealous for the Reformation place 
and fixed in a dependence on the Crown of E nat 
Lea, and in a jealouſy of Frazce. When tell ;.3. 
King faw that thoſe who were moſt in his inte of t 
reſts were likewiſcjealous of his authority, ani the in 
| _ apttoencroachupon it, he hearkned firſt to the thar: 
”  Infinuations of his Mother's party, who wel were 
„ ee eee a eee 
f . 's 3 EPL ET l hs 3 n FRI A 181 1 ends 
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his inte 
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heſe hi 
friends 
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giends; ſaying 8 that hy ruining his Mother; and 


ſetting him in her room while a year old; they 
had ruined Monarchy, and made the Crown 
ſubje ct and precarious; and had put him in avery 

unnatural poſture, of heing ſeiz ed of his Mother's 
Crown while the was in exile and a priſoner ; ad- 
ding, that he was but a King in name, the power 
being in the hands of thoſe who. were under the 
Management of the Queen of Eugland. 7 

THEIR inſinuations would have dernvr leſs The pack 

Hoy if the Houſeof Guſſe, who were his Colin <** . 
Germans, had not been engaged in great deſigns, — 
of i transferring the Crown of Fraxce from the 
Houſe of Bourbon to themſelves; in order to 
which it was neceſſary to embroil Eugland, and 
to draw the King of Scotland into their intereſts. 
So under the pretence of keepin 5 1 old alli- 7 8 85 
ances between Frauce and 2 4, they ſent 
creatures of their own to be Ambaſſadors there: 
and they alſo ſent a graceful young man, who, 
as he was the King's neareſt kin by bis fa- 
ther, was of ſo agreeable a temper that he became 
his Favourite, and was made by him Duke of 
Lenox. He was known to be a Papiſt, tho'he 
pretended he changed his dnt ; «nd became 
in profeſſion a Proteſtant. 

THE Court of England diſcovered all theſe TY 


placable enemies of the Reformation, & were mas 


naging all that train of plots againſt Queen Le, 
that in concluſion — fatal tothe 


| of Score.) And when'the Ex eas Miniſters ar 


the inclinations of the young King lay ſo ſtrongly 
that way, that all their applications to gam — 


ere meffectual, „ 8 — 2 


tifices of the Cuiſtiant, WhO were chen the moſt im- . j 


4 4 SUMMARY en 


Ta into all their party.in Scotland that both 
25 and Clergy were much allarmed at it. 
U.T King James learnt early that piece of 
„ | King conf Tn ing, or at leaſt denying every 
. ttzing that was red in his behaviour that 
| D garcoffence. YE? 
THE main inſtance in which the Reach mg 
nagement appeared, was that he could not be pre- 
vailed on to enter into any treaty of gy: It 
4 Was not ſafe to talk of marrying a Papiſt; and as 
langes the Duke of Guiſe lived? the King, tho 
then three and twenty and the only perſon of his 
family, would hearken do fror for 
=: - * marryinga Proteſtant. | 
b A e. e eee ee be s 
| | reſt of Eng- Blois, and that Henry the third was murdered ſoon 
| after, ſo that Henry the fourth eame in his room, 
King James. mi no more in a french manage- 
ment: Sopreſently after he married a Daughter 
3 of Denmark, and ever after that he was wholly 45 
©. | by. Queen Elizaleth and her Miniſters. be 
= | 1 have ſeen many letters among Wall/mgham's rel 


May 


= E. 250 


pers that diſcover the commerce between the bir 
ouſe of Guiſe and him: But the moſt valuable an 

of theſe is a long paper of inſtructions to one Sit po 
Richard I gmore, a great man for hunting, and i in 
for all ſuch ſports, to which King James was the 
out of meaſure addicted. The 3 affronted 5 
him publickly : Upon whieh he pretended he in 
could live. no longer in Exglend, andtherefore BY ple 
withdrewto Scoziard. But all this was a conti ¶ of 
vance of M alſingham s, who thought him a fit * 
perſon to get into that King's faydur: 80 that I out 

a affront was deſigned to give him the more 8 

credit. ke un. very 8 . 
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all the proper methods to gain upon the Kings 
confidenge, and to obſerve and give anaccount 
ol all heſaw in him which he. did very faithfullj x. 


t both 
at it. 
eceof 
every 
r that 


ch ma - 
Ce pre- 


By theſe inſtructions it appears that ¶Mallingbam \ 
thought that King was either inclined o turn, * 
Papiſt, or to be of no religion. And when the 

Court of England ſaw that they could not depend 

on him,, they raiſed all poſſible oppoſition to him 
in Scotland, infuſing ſtrong j ealouſſes into thoſe 
who were enough inelined to receive them. | 

THERE is great defect that runs thro Ar- A cenſure 
chbiſhop Spoz/weed's hiſtory, where much of the of Spor/- 
rude oppoſition. the King met with, particularly P45 hi 

from the Aſſemblies. of the Kirk, is ſet fort; 
but the true ground of all the jealouſies they were 
poſſeſſed with is ſuppreſſed by him. After his | 
marriage they ſtudied to remove thoſe ſuſpicions 
all that was poſſible; and he granted the Kirꝶ all 
the laws: they deſired, and got his temporal 
authority to be better eſtabliſhed than it was 
before: Vet as the jealouſies of his fickleneſs in 
religion were never quite removed, ſo they gave 
him many new diſguſts: They wroughtinhim  ,  —- 
a moſt inyeterate hatred of Presbytery, and of tge 
power of the Miri; and he fearing an oppoſition 
in his ſucceeding to the Crown of England, from 1 
the Papiſt party, which, thp' it had little ſtrength — _. 
in the Houſe of Commons, yet was very greet 
in the Houſe of Lords, and was very confidera- 

refore ble in all the northern parts, and among the body 

onttr of the people, employed ſeveral perſons who 

x a fit were known to be Papiſts tho? they complied 

0 that outwardly. The chief of theſe were Eliphiſton » 

more Secretary of State, whom he made Lord Bak 

ed in BY merinoch; and Seaton, afterwards Chancellour 
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—_— . KingJames and Earl of Dim 11 np. By their means he | 
= ſtudied to ſtudied to aſſurè the Papiſts'that he would con- 
* ban the. IIe at them. A letter was al fo vyrit to the Pope 
Faris. by him giving aſſurance of this,” which when it 
„ to depen Hſhed by Bellarmin; upon the 
proſecution of the recuſants after the diſcovery of 
| the Gunpowyder Plot, 'Baljermorh did affirm , 
L 98 i that he Out of zeal to the King's ſer vice got his 
hand to it; having put it in the bundle of papers 
that were ſigned in conrſe wirbout the King's 
Knowing any thing of it. Vet when that diſcovery 
Acre no other ſeverity but the turning him out of 
_ ., .,,, OfiEe, and the paſſing a ſentence condemning 

aim to die for it (which was preſently pardoned ; 

and he was after a ſhort confinementreſtored to 

his liberty) all men believed that the King knew 

of tlie letter und that the pretended confeſſion 
of the Secretary was only colluſion to lay the 

. jealouſies of the King's favouring Popery, which 
. {ſtill hung upon him notwithſtanding his writing 
1 on the Revelation, and his affecting to enter on 
All occaſions into controverſy, aſſerting in par- 


And to ſe- tieulax that the Pope was Antichriſt. 

> cure te A S he took theſe methods to manage the 
ſiocceſſion Popiſh party, he was much more careful to ſecure 
forte of to himſelf the body of the Exglisb nation. Cecil, 

England. Afterwards Eartof Salisbury, Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth, entred into a particular contidence 

with him: And this was managed by his Ambaſſa- 

dor Bruce, a younger brother of a noble family in 

. 5 Scotland. who carried the matter with ſuch addrefs 
. and ſecrecy, that all the great Men of Euglaud, 
without knowing of one another's doing it, and 

without the Queen's ſuſpecting any thing concer- 


ning it, ſigned in writing an engagement to aſſert ; 
R RA 1 . an 5 
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d ſtand by the King of Scots right of ſucceſſion 
is great ſervice was rewarded by making him 
Maſter of the Rolls, and a Peer of Scotlaud: An 
as the King did raiſe Cecil and his friends tote 
greateſt poſts. and dignities, ſo he raiſed Brace's - 
tamily herein Ezglard. 
WHEN the King came to the crown of Eng: 
land he diſcovered. his hatred to the Scozrſh Kick 
on many occaſions, in which hegratified his re- 
ſentment without conſulting his intereſt. * He | 
ought to have put his utmoſt ſtrength to the 
finiſhing what he but faintly begun for the the |. 


os , at 
4 fag _ : 


union of both Kingdoms, which was laſt by his error: in 


unreaſonable partiality in pretending. that Scat: Gouvern: 
land ought to be conſidęred in this union as the ment. 
third part of the Iſle of Great Britain, if not more. 
So high a demand ruined the deſign. But when 

that failed, he ſhould then have ſtudied to keep 

the affections of that Nation firm to him; And 
certainly he, being ſecure of that Kingdom, might 

have ſo managed matters, as to have prevented 

that disjointing which happened after wards in 

his own reign, and more tragically in his ſon's. 

He N effect this by his profuſe bounty to 

many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, and to 

his domeſtick ſervants. But as molt of theſe 

ſettling in England were of no further uſe to him 

in that deſign, ſo his ſetting up Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland, and his conſtant averſioh to the Kirk, 

how right ſoever it might be in it {elf was a 

great errour in policy; for the poorer that King- 

dom was, it was both the more eaſy to gain them, 

and the more dangerous to offend them. So the 
terour which the affections of the Scotch Nation 
might have juſtly given the Euglub was ſoon 
5 e ns 


* 
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* loſt by his engaging the whole Goyernment ta 

i - ſupportthat which was then very contrary ta the 
| | dent and genius of the Nation. 

Ke ſet uß BU Ttho* he ſet up Biſhops, he had no re. 

DET venues to give them, but what he was to pur- 

in genen chaſeforthem. During his minority all the tithes 
5 ; and the church lands were veſted in the Crown: 
55 But this was only in order to the granting them 
pay to the men that boxe the chief ſway. It is 
tue, when he came of age he according to the 

law of Scotland paſt a general revgcation of all 


. 


ftztat had been done in his infancy ;/ and by this 


8 die could have reſumed all thoſe grants. He, 
, Aud after him his ſon, ſucceeded in one part of 

| nis defign;:'Far by act of Parliament a Court 
was erected that was to examine and ſequeſter a 
- third part of the tithes in every parifh , and fo 
make a competent proviſion out of them to thoſe 


in the great alienation for the fervice of the 
church, This was carried at firſt to a propor- 
tion of about thirty pounds a year, and was at- 
ter wards in his ſon's time raiſed to about fifty 
pounds a year; which conſidering the plenty and 
way of! aa. in that country is a very liberal pro- 
vigon, and is equal in value to thrice that ſum 
in the fouthern parts of England. In this he had 
both the Clergy and the body of the people on his 
ſide. But he could not ſo eaſily provide for the 
Biſhops: They were at firſt forced to hold their 


" 
. 


\ formercures with ſome fmall addition. 


+ cory little more authority than that of a conſtant prefi- 
farther. dent of the Presbyters, fo they m t with much 


* rough oppoition. The King intended to carry 


* 


5 who ſerved the cure; which had been referved 


D. O of mort oye ot mo mm ym „ „de 


With a de- BUT as they aſſumed at their firſt ſetting up 


e N 
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on aconfortyity in matters of religion with * 
gland; and he begun to buy in from the Grantees 


many of the eſtates that belonged to the Biſfſop- 5 | 
ricks. It was alſo enacted, that a form ofpray- _ * 


er ſhould be drawn for Scotland; And the King 


was authorized to'a appoint the habits in which 


the divine offices wereto be performed. 8 

of the chief holy-days were ordered to 12 8 5 
ſerv'd. The Sacrament was to be received xneel 
ing, and to be given to the ſick. Confirmation 
was enacked; as alſd the uſeofthe Croſs in Bap- 
tim Theſe things were firſt paſt in Pic eneral or 
ſemblies, whieh were Clergy ithops and 
tlic deputies choſen by the Clergy , Who far att 
in one houſe,” ghd: in it Pa ener r oo 
Biſhops only 28 fingle votes. 


was deen ſteps ; And the N 
ent 


of theGovernm Was ſtrained to carry elect- 


tons to thoſe meetings, or to take off thoſe who , 


were choſen; in which it was thought that na 
ſort of practice was _ It was pretended , 
that ati frighted, ang others were BN 
rupt © 


gleedtheirtunQions , and were often at Court, 
and loſt all efteem with the people. Some few 


that were ſtricter and more learned did lean ſo 


THE Biſhops thernſelyes didtheirp | 
ill. They generally grew — 2 . ; 


be 1 Popery. that the heat and violence of 


eformation became the main ſubje& of 
their ſermons and diſcourſes. King James grew 


weary of this oppoſition, or was ſo apprehenfive . 


of the ill effects that it might have, that, what 
through ſloth or fear, and what by reaſon of the 
great diorger inte en ill condu ate 


= The Gun- 
q pow 
Plat. 


1 
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no further in his deſigns on Scotland. 


teſtant that, when his father was Eng 


he might have hope ; and that any liberty ſhe 


ex T 


ſion to Popery haſten : d his death or not I cannot 


tell... Colonel Tian afſured me that he had from 
King Charles the firſt's own mouth, that he was 


* 


Sermet's means. It is certain, that from the 


3 


- 


8 Jeſuits; for he ſaw what they were 


, Digby 


ether this aver ver- 


| which heſuffered. 


— 
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'D is y died for being of the conſpiracy He was 
the Father of the famous Sir TKeneim Digby.” The 


family being ruined upon the death of Sir Kea | 


elms Son, when the executors were locking 
out for writings to make out the titles of the e- 
ſtates they were to ſell, they were directed by an 
old ſervant to a cupboatd that was very artificially - 
hid, in which ſome papers lay that ſhe had obſerv- 


| ed Sir Kenelm was oft reading. They looking 


into it found a velvet bag; Within which there 
wete two other filk bags: (So carefully were 


| thoſerelicks kept) And there was within theſe a 


collection of all the letters that Sir Everard writ 

during his impriſon ment. In theſe he expreſſes 
great trouble, becauſe he heard ſome of their 
friends blamed their undertaking. He highly 
magnifies it; and ſays, if he had many lives he 


would willingly have ſacrificed them all in car- 


xying it on. In one paper he ſays, they had ta- 
ken that care that there were not above two ot 
three worth ſavings to whom they had not given 
notice to keep out ofthe way: And in none of 
thoſe papers does he expreſs any ſort of remorſe. 
for that which he had been engaged in, and for 


ON the diſcovery of that Plot there was king J 
a general proſecution of all Papiſts ſet on foot: . _ | 
But King James was very uneaſy at it; which 3 „ 
was much encreaſed by what Sir Dadly Carltuangm 
told him upon his return from Spain; where he 
had been Ambaſſadour; (which I had from the 
Lord Hollis, who ſaid to me that Sir Dualy 
Carlton told it to himſelf, and was much trou- 
bled when he ſaw it had an effect contrary to 
what he had intended.) When he came home, 


- 


* 


— 


* 
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he found the King at Theobald's hunting in a very 
 * eareteGandunguarded manner: And upon that, 
mn order to the e on a more careful 


looking to himielf, he told the King he muſt 


Ather give over that way of hanging ,. or ſtop. 


another hunting that he was engaged in, which 
wasPrieſt-hunting : For he had intelligence in 


| $a1# that the Prieſts were comforting themſel- 
ves. with this, that if he went on againſt them 


they would ſoon get rid of him. Queen Elizaberh 
Wass woman of form, and was always ſo well 
attended, that all their plots againſt her failed, 
and; were never brought to any effect: But a 
5 Prince mba was always in Woods or foreſts 
Would be eaſilyovertaten. The King ſent for 
him in e! more particularly into 

this? And he {aw it had madeagreat impreſſion 

on him but wrought otherwiſe than he intend+ 

ed. For the King, reſolyed to gratifie his hu- 

mour in hunting and in acareleſs and irregular 

Way of lite, did immediately order all that proſe- 

. Cution to be let fall. Ihave the minutes of the 
Council Books of the year 1606, whichare full 

of orders to 1 and tranſport Prieſts, 

. ſometimes ten in a day. From thence to his 
-- ".- dying: day he continued always writing and 
 _ _ © talking againſt Popery, but acting for it. He, 


| The nice. married his onlydanghter to a Proteſtant Prince, 
_ tor alen. one of the moſt zealous and ſincere of them all, 


| — — the Elector Palatine; upon which a great Revo - 
lution happen d in the affairs of Germany. The 
eldeſt branch of the Houſe of Auſtria retained 

: iome of the impreſſions that their Father Max:m:: 
ua II. ſtudied to infuſe into them, who as he 

| was certainlyone — of 
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theſe latter pho 


of Grats was on the other hand wholly: 


without iſſue. 
dying in Flauders: 


3 And he forced Matthias 10 ff | 
Crown of Bohemia to lim, and got hi + po 


75 uickly ſevere; He reſolved to extirpate t 
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ken fer gez 


his opinion againſt —— 


conſeience: His, gyn ſentiments were ſo very 


fayo able to the Fr doctrine that he 
was thought inwardly theits. His brother C. aries 


by the Jeſuits, 25 Was a 925 patron oftheixs, 


* zealouſſy ſupported oh them. Redolph 


and; Matthias reig . e e 
dd thepapihl | 


joined 4 her wales 


be elected King · But his government became 


roteſtants, and began to break thro the . 
leges that nds to Nene * op 
— Kingdom. 
THIS: 


which was followed | — an —— of the recon, of of Tale 


who together with thoſe of Siles Moran: - 
via and Laſatia joined in depoſi — Ferdinand: 
And they offered thrir Crown firit tothe Duke 
of Saxony who refuſed it, and then to Wee 
leQor 6 ar. Dock 
couraged to ĩt by his tuo uncles Maurice Prince 
* — and the Duke of Bullion. But he di 
not ask the adviceof King Fakes : He only gave 
bim notice of it 9 he had accepted the offer. 
Here was — 6 | — — 4 
blickment... 


THE. Englich 5 was: 3 


| eren: „ 2 2 | 


5 4 


—— 


via, 5 


11 Ls UMMAR: bf Afar 
conjunRtion nig t have prevailed on me King: 


in all 
eleQive and limited King ſhould be called in 
on ihe ects. 86 the would Never! 


acknowledge his ſon-in-law King, nor give 
him any 
dignity. And tho" itwis alfo reckoned on that” 


France would enter into any FS, ign 1 9 3 I 


bring 'dowti the houſe of 2 


eſtria an | 
eon Squence; yet even that was r by the : 
means of De Laynes; à worthleſs but abſolute 
Fase whom the: 'Archducheſs, Labella 


Princeſs bf the Spanich Nerberlaude, gained to 
oblige the King into 4 neutrality-by giving him 
thericheſt heireſs then ih Flaners, the daughter 
of Pegumey",” leſt to her diſpoſal , 5 hom he 
married to is brother. : 

HUS 5 r Frederick was left with: "A 
afſiſtance. The jealouſy chat the Lurberaus had 
of the aſcendant that the Calviuiſin might g zuin 
by chis acceffion had an unhappy ſharè in bebe 
idneſs which all the Prinees of that confeſſion 
ſhewed towards him; tho? Saxony only decla- 
red for Ferdinand , Who likewiſe engaged the 

Duke of Bavaria at the head of a catholick League 
to nintain his intereſts. © Mazrice: Prince of 
Of aigehadembioiled Holland by the eſpouſing 
the controverſy about'the decrees of God in op- 
poſitiont6the Arminiun party, and by erecting. 
4new and illegal Court by tt ie authority of the 
States General to judge of the affairs of the Pro- 
Lines of Hullauu; which was plainly N 

10 Wer conſtrurion, * Ew every-Province 
N 1 


\ 


But he had an invincible averſion'to War; and 


was noe of the opinion of a divine right 1 
,{that he cd not bear that even an 


ſtance for the ſupport of his-new: 


DD PA£© AM, a Pro? A. ian cat mis 4 n T ad has es hd 6 


tl 


tho indeed he needed it much, for his conduct 
was very weak. He affected the grandeur, of a 


head too carly: And his Queen ſet up ſome of 
the gay diverſions that ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to in her father's court; ſuch as balls and masks; 
Vhich very much diſguſted the good Bobemiam 


e 1 8 3 


/ 
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* 


o 


nate tothe Ot | 
nipotentiaries of che ſeueral Proyinces to main- 
tain their union and their common concerns. 


By that Aſſembly Barteveit was condemned and 


executed; Erotiut and ot hers were condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment: And an aſſembly of 


the Miniſters of the ſeveral Provinces met at 
Dort, by the fatne authority, and condemned 
and deprived the Ar mini 


the Armmians.. Maurice s enemies 
gaveit out that he managed ali this on deſign to 


make himſelf maſter: of the Provinces, and to 
- put thoſe who were like to oppoſe him out of th 
pay. But tho? this ſeem a wild and groundleſs 


imagination, and not poſſible to be compaſſed, 
yet it is certain that he looked on Barnevelt and 


his party as men who were ſo jealous of him ang 
ka miller power, that as they bad forced be 

truce with Spain ſo they would be very unwilling 
to begin a new War; tho' the diſputes about Ju- 
liers and Cleves had almoſt engaged them; and 


the truce was now near expiring; at the end of 


Which he hoped, if delivered from the oppoſi- 


tion that he might look for from that party, to 


begin the War anew. - By theſe means there was 
a great fermentation over all the Provinces, {0 
that Maurice was not then in condition to give 


the elected King any dennen e 


regal court, and the magnificence of a ro ned 
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ia Sovergignty within ſelf « notatdllſubordi- = 
ates General,' who act only as Ple- 
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who thought that a revolution tade on the ac- in 
count of religion ought to have put on a greater le 
appearance Of ſeriouſneſs & fimplicity. Fheſe fa 
particulars I had from the children of ſome who et 
ed to that court. Phe elected King was Na 
quickh overthrown, and driven not only out — 

I 


of his new dominions but lil ewiſe out of 

his hereditary countries: He fled to Holland Ti 
hero hrended his days. I will go no farther he 
in a matter ſo well known as King James ill tet 
conduct in the whole feries of — War, and hs 
that unheard-of practice of ſending his only Son of 


| _ thro” France into Spain; of which the relations yr 
N | A to . 
0 


Some pa. will only here tell tome particulars with 
—_— relation to Germany, that Fabricius, the wiſeſt 
602 Divine I knew among thern,”told' me he had bots 


of ſome 


Princes. from 8 harles Letuis the Elector Palatin s own pa 
mouth. Hefaid , Frederick H. Who firſtreformed be 

the Palatinate, whoſe life is ſo curiouſly wit by W. 

Thomas Hubert of Liege, reſolved to ſhake off e 


| Popery, and to ſet up Lazheranifm in his coun- 2 
| trey : But a Counſellour of his ſaid to him; that * 
the 2 would always depend chieflyon G8 
the Houſe of Saxony: So it would not become 71 


him who was the firſt Elector to be only the Lf 
| | ſecondi in the party: It was more for his dignity. ; r 
. to become a Calviniſt: He would be the head of WR: 
- that 3 It RES hima great intereſt in vn 
SwitZerland , and make the Haguenotr of France m Ne 
andinthe Netherlands depend on him. He was — 
by that determined to declare for the Helvetian 2 
confeffion. | But upon the ruin of his family the the 
Duke of Newbergb had an enterview with the Ny 

Eleftor of Brandenburgh about their concerns 

in 


* 


ſenſe of religion than he himſelf hau. 

OTHER circumſtances concurred to make k. 7 
King Jamet's reigh inglorious. The States having parted © | 
borrowed great fums of money of Queen Eliza- mung 
 beth,they gave her the Brill and Fluſbing, with ſome. 


1 


- 


PET I 0 


te&or to turn Calviuiſt; for fince their family was 
fallen; nothing would more contribute to raiſe the 
other than the eſpouſing that ſide, which, would 


naturally come under his protection: But he added. 


that for himſelf he had turned Papiſt, ſince his little 


Principality lay ſo near both Auſtria and Bavaria. 


This the Elector told with a ſort of pleaſure, when 
he made it appear that other Princes had no more 


4 


other places of leſs note, in pawn till the money 
ſhould be repaid: © Soon after his coming to the 
Crown of England he entered into ſecret treaties. 
with Spam, in order to the forcing the States to a 
peace: One article was, that if they were obſtinate 


promoted it, yet knowing the ſecret article, he 
ſaw they were very unſafe while the keys of Hol- 


might perhaps ſell them, or make an ill uſe ofthem: 
So he perſuaded the States to redeem the mortgage 
by repaying the money that Exglund had lent, tor, 


who was profuſe upon his favourites. and ſer- 
vants , was delighted with theproſpe&of ſo much 
money; and immediately, without calling a Par- 
lament to adviſe with them about it, he did yield. 
to the propoſition. So the money was paid, and, 


drew 


FR 
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in Jaliert and Clenet: And he perſuaded that E- 


he would deliver theſe places to the Spaniards., 
When the truce was made, Barnevelt, tho he had. 


land & Zealand were in the hands of a Prince who 


which theſe places were put into their hands: And 
he came over himfelf to treat about it. K. James, 


the places were 6 But his profuſeneſs,» · 


1 574 K 


s 


cautionary; 
Towns, 


K Jaume: 
broke the 


greatneſs 


of the 
Crown. 
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drew two otherthings upon him, which groke the 
whole ee of the Crown, and the depen- 


dence of the Nation upon it. The Crown had a 
8 eſtate over all Euglaud, which was all let 


Sut upon leaſes for years ,and a ſmall rent was 


referved: So moſt of the great families of the 


Nation were the tenants of the Crown, and a 


Treat many Burroughs were depending on the 
eie 10 held. The renewal of thote leaſes 
brought in fines to the Crown, and to the 8 
Officers: Beſides that the fear of being denied a 


ene wal kept zl in a dependence on the Crown. 


King Fames obtained of bis Parliament a power 


of granting: that is ſelling . thoſe eſtates for ever, 


wich the reſerye of the old quit-rent > And all the 


money raiſed by this was profuſely ſquandreda- - 


way. Another main part of the regal authority 


was the Wards, which anciently the Crown took 


into their own management. Our. Kings were - 
according to the firſt inſtitution, the Guardians 
of the Wards. They bred them up in their courts, 


anddifpoſed of them in met as they thought 
_ fit. After wards they compounded, l 
or gave them to ſome branches of the family, or to 


d or forgave them 
provide the younger children. But they proceeded 
in this very gently : And the chief care after the Re 
formation was to breed the wards Proteſtants. Still 


All were under a great dependence by this means. 


G0 NED. ©. 00t: CH 


Much money was not raifed this way ; but fami- 


lies were often at 9 and were nſed according 
to their behaviour. K. 


elr behay James granted theſe ge- 
nerally to his ſervants, & favourites, & they 


made the moſt of them. So that what was before 


a dependance on the Crown, and was moderately: 


| Op- 
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oppreſſion, by which ſeveral families were mined.- 
I his went on in King Charles time in the ſuame | 
OCT ght they gave littlewhen ö 7 
they diſpoſed of a Ward, becauſe they made little 5 I 
of them: All this raiſed ſuch an outery, that Mr. | 
Pierpoint at the Reſtoration gathered ſo many of . 
theſe inſtances , and repreſented them ſo effectual- a | 
Ip to that Houſe of Commons that called home : . 
King Charles the ſecond, that he perſuaded them e 1 
toredeem themſelves by an offer of exciſe; which 
indeed produces a mueh greater revenue, but took 
away the dependence in which all families were 
held by the dread of leaving their heirs expofed to 
ſo great a danger Pierpoint valued himſelf to me 
on this ſervice he did his country at a time when 
things were ſo little conſidered on either hand, that 
the Court did not ſeem to apprehend the value of 
what they parted with, nor the Country of what _ 
th DO. JJ. Ion, - - 
155 ee publick _ > King James other ers 
ſuffered much in the opinion of all people by his . n, 
ſtrange way of ufing be ue e men of na 
that age, Sir Malen Raleigh; againſt whom the 
3 at firſt were mueh cenſured; but the 
aſt part of t 


hem was thought both barharous and 
illegal. The whole buſineſs ofthe Carl of Samer 
fet's riſe and fall, of the Counteſs of Eh, and 8 
Overbury, the putting the inferiour perſons to 6 : 
death for that infamous poyſoning, and the 5 4 
ſparing the principals, both the Part of Somerſet = | 
and his Lady, were fo odious and jnhuman that 
it quite ſunk the reputation of a reign, chat on 
many other accounts was already much expoſed 
to contempt and cenſure; Which was the more 
ſenſible, becauſ# it ſueeeeded ſuch a glorious and 
go ö — 9 2 | * 25% RePpYyY 
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 "L'SUMMARY"of Afairs. 
happy one. King James in the end of his reign 


was become weary of the Duke of Buckingham, h 

HM wis treated him with ſuch an air of inſolent tl 
4 | contempt that he ſeemed at laſt reſolved to throw te 
8 him off, but could not think of taking the load 9 
of government on himſelf, aud ſo reſolved to I 


bring the Earl of Somerſet again into favour, as 
that Lord reported it to fome from whom Thad = 
it. He met with him in the night in the gardeiis ar 
at Theobalds:  T'wobed-chamber-men were only th 
in the ſecret: The King embraced: himtenderly di 
and with many tears; The Earl of Somerſet be- th 


lieved the ſecret was not well kept; for ſoon Hl: 
after the King was taken ill with ſome fits of an de 

His ague and died of it. My father was then in Lon- Ju 
Peach. dan, and did very much ſuſpect an ill practice F. 
in the matter: But perhaps Doctor Craig. my * 
mother's uncle, who Was one of - the King's ki 

{ 


Phyſicians, poſſeſſed him with theſe apprehen- 
ion; for he was diſgraced for ſay ing he believed & 


the King was poyſoned. It is certain no King 15 
could die leſs lamented or leſs eſteemed than he TK 

Was. This ſunk the credit of the Biſhops of the 

Scotland, who as they were his creatures, ſo they for 

were obliged to a great dependence on him, and the 
| | were thought guilty of groſs and abject flattery 0a 
towards him. Flis reign in Englaud was a con- for 

tinued courſe of mean practices. The firſt con- me 

demnation of Sir Malter Raleigh was very black: the 

But the executing him after ſo many years, and * 

after an employment that had been given him, ag 


was counted a barbarous ſacrificing him to the 
Spaniards. The riſe and fall ofthe Earl of Somer- pra 
ſet's; and the ſwift progreſs of the Duke of Buc- 
kengham's greatneſs, were things that 2 Pen! 
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him to the cenſure of all the world. I haye-ſee 
the originals of about twenty letters that he wrot 
to the Prinee.ad that Duke while they were ii 
Spain, which ſnew 2 meanneſs as well as afonc- 
neſs that render him very contemptible. The great 
figure the: Crown. of Euglaud had made in Queen 
Elzabeth's: time, who had rendred her ſelf the 
arbiter of Chriſtendom, and was the wonder of 
the age, was ſo much eclipſed if not quite darkened 
during this reign, that King James was become 
the ſcorn of the age; and while hungry writers 
flattered him cut of meaſure at home, he was 
deſpiſed by all abroad as a Pedant without true 
judgment, courage, or ſteadineſs, ſubject to his 
Favourites and delivered up to the counſels or 
rather the corruption of Shun. 


IHE Puritans gained credit, as the King and The 
the Biſhops loſt it. They put on external appearan- , 
ces of great ſtrictneſs and gravity: They took gained 
more pains in their pariſhes than thoſe who adhe- -ground 
red to the Biſhops , & were often preaching againſt 
the vices of the Court; for which they were 
ſometimes puniſhed, tho” very gently, which raiſed 

their reputation; & drew preſents to them that 

made up their ſufferings abundantly. They begun 

ſome particular methods of getting their people to 


meet privately with them: And in thoſe meetings 


they gave great vent to extemporary prayer, which 


was looked on as a ſort of inſpiration: And by theſe 


means they grew very popular. They were very 
factious & inſolent; & both in their ſermons & 
prayers were always mixing ſevere reflections 
on their enemies. Some of them boldly gave out 
very many predictions; particularly two of them 
who were held Prophets, Daviſoz and Bruco. 
2,7 9 B 3 | Some | 
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Sotme of che things that they foretold came! to 
| tather , who knew them both, 
told me of many of their predictions that he 
himſelf heard them throw ont, Which had no 
effect: But all theſe were forgot, and if ſome 
more probable gueſſings which they delivered as 
hecies were accompliſhed, theſe wete much 
magnified, They were very ſpiteful againſt all 
thoſe -who differed from them; and were want- 
ing in no methods that could procure either 
uſage, or good preſents, Of this my father 
ad great occaſion to ſee many inſtances: For 
t grand mother, wo was a very rich 
woman and much engaged to them, was molt 
obſequiouſly. gourted by them. Bruce lived con - 
cealed in her houſe for ſome years: And they 
all found ſueh advantages in their ſubmiſſions 
do her, that ſhe was counted for many years 
the chief ſupport of the party. Her name was 
Kachel Arnot. She was daughter to Sir Johr Ar. 
rer deputy. Her husband Jobhnſtoun was the 
greateſt merchant at that time; and left her an 
eſtate of 2000 pound a year, to be diſpoſed of 
among his children as ſhe pleaſed: And my father 
marrying her eldeſt grand -· child ſaw a great way 


paſs: But my 


my great 


8 — 


* 


* 
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into all the methods of the Puritans. 


Gowry 


- - 


the Kin 
that Farl 


, 


's conſpiracy was by them ch 


arged 

„ às a contrivance of his to get rid of 

„ who was then held in in great eſteem: 
But my father, who had taken great pains to en- 

quire into all the particulars of that matter, did 
always believe it was a real conſpiracy. One 

thing, which none of the Hiſtorians have taken 

any notice of, and might have induced the . 
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of Gowry to have wiſhed to put King Janes out 
of the way, but in ſuch a diſguiſed manner that 
he ſhould. ſeem rather to have eſcaped out of a 
ſnare himſelf than to have laid one for the King, 


was this: Upon the King's death he ſtood next 


to the ſucceſſion to the Crown of England: for 
King Henry the ſeventh's daughter that was mar- 
ried to King James the fourth, did after his death 


marry 7 Earl of Angus: But they could 


not agree: So a precontract was proved againſt 


him: Upon which, by a ſentence from Rome, 


the marriage. was yoided, with a- clauſe infavour 
of the iſſue, ſince born under a marriage de facto 


and hong fide. Lady 1 Dowglas was the vi 
ave peruſed the original 


child faprovided for. I 


Bull confirming the 'divoree. After that, the 


| Queen Dowager married one Francis Steward, 


and had by him a ſon made Lord Merbuen by 
King James the fifth. In the patent he is called 
Frater noſter uterinus. He had only a daughter, 
who was mother or grandmother to the Earl of 
Gowry ; So that by this he might be glad to put 
the King out of the way, that ſo he might ſtand 
next to the ſucceſſion of the Crown of England, 
He had a brother then a child, who when he 
grew up and found he could not carry the name 
of Ruiben, which by an act of Parliament made 
after this conſpiracy none might carry, he went 


and lived beyond ſea; and it was given out thathe 


had the philoſopher's ſtone. He had two fons 
who died without iſſue, and one daughter married 
to Sir Authony Yandike the famous picture drawer, 
whoſe children according to this pedigree ſtood 
very near to the ſucceflion of the Crown. It 
was not eaſy to FR the nation of the E. 


* 


harles 8 ; ; eng an 
ar firſt he Was at firſt thought favourable to the Puritans; 
ag _ for his'Tutor'and-all his Court were of that way: 
And Dr. Preſton; then the head of the. pay f 


Puri. 


* 


N 


Dr. Preſton the Great Seal; But he was wiſer 


time King Famzs; on a ſectet jealouſy of the 
Earl of Murray, then eſteemed the handſomeſt 
man of Scotland, ſet on the Marquis of Huntly, 


by a writing al! in his on hand he promiſed 


Cordon of Buekey with the news to the King: 


fact were pardoned,; which laid the King open 
to 


Which being againſt the rules of the Court gave 


the beginning ofthat reign with relation to 0 
Iwill tell one particular which I had from the 
and whoſe father, the Earl of Ancram, was 


 gentlemarT of the Bedchamber, -tho? himſelf was 
ever much hated by the King. He told me, that 


* 
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of that conſpiracy : For eight years before. that 


who. was his mortal enemy, to murder him; and 


to ſave him harmleſs for it He ſet the houſe in 
which he was on fire: And the Earl 580 gaway 
was followed and murdered, and Hzxzly ſent 


Soon after, all who'were concerned in that vile 


much cenſure: And this made the n 
wry to be the leſs believed. 


HEN King Charles ſucceeded to the Crown 


utter of 


1 


eame up in the coach from Theobaldt to London 
with the King and the Duke of Buckingham; 
great offence: But it was ſaid, the King was ſo 
over charged with grief, that he wanted the 
comfort of ſo wiſe and ſo great a man. It was 
allo given out, that the Duke of Buckingham offered 
than to accept of it. I will go no further into 
affairs, which are fully opened by others. Only 


Earl of Zothian , who was bred up in the Court, 


King Charles was much , offended” with King 
C DUDE I VIRUS TOR TT LET Fames's 
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Jaxes's lignt and familiar way, Which was the 
effeck of hunting and drinking, on which occa> 


ſions he was, very apt to forget his dignity, and 


to break out into great indecencies. On the other 


was more ſuited to his own temper ;. Which was 
ſullen even-to a moroſeneſs. This led bim to 
a grave reſerved deportment, in which he forgot 
the civilities and the affability that the nation 
naturally loved, & to which they had been long 
accuſtomed: Nor did he in his outward deport- 
ment take any pains to oblige any perſons what- 
ſoeyer: So far from that, he had ſuch an ungraciqus 


ſto wing it was almoſt as mortifying as the favour 


which are but little known. 
IE King reſolved to carry on 


two deſigns 


that his father had ſet on foot, but had let the 


toſecution of them fall in the laſt years of his 
eign The firſt of theſe was about the recoyery 


proſecute his father's. revocation, and to void 
all the grants made in his minority, and to create 


as Biſhops, only for life. And that the two great 
families of Hamilton and Lenox might be — 


purchaſe, and with Euglisb money, bought the 
Abby of Aberbrozh of the former, and the Lordſhip 
Of Glaſgory of the latter, & gave theſe tothe two 
Archbilhopricks. Theſe Lords made a ſhe of 
zeal, after a good bargain ,'and ſurrendered them 
to the King. He alſo purchaſed ſeveral eſtates 
of leſs value to the ſeveral Sees; and all men, 
i e ee e 


bf the tithes and church lands: He reſolved to *: 
titular Abbats as Lords of Parliaments ,but Lords, i 


examples to the reſt of the nation, he by aſecret 


hand the ſolemn gravity of the Court of Spain 


Way of ſhewing favour, that the manner of be- 


was obliging. Iturn now tothe affairs of cus land, 
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who pretended to favour at Court, offered their 


church lands to ſale at a low rate. . 
IN the third year of his reign the Earl of 
Ni#h:iſdale, then believed a Papiſt, which he af. 
ter war ds profeſſed, having married a niece of 
the Duke of Bxckingham , was ſent down with 
2 power to take the ſurrender of all church lands, 
and to aſſure all who did readily ſurrender, that 
the King would take it kindly, and uſe them all 
very well; but that he would proceed with all 
rigour againſt thoſe who would not ſubmit their 
rights to his diſpoſal. + Upon his coming down, 
thoſe who were moſt coneerned in ſuch' grants 
met at Edmbergh, and agreed, that when th 
were called together, if no other argument di 
prevail to make the Earl of Nirhiſdale deſiſt, 
they would fall upon him and all his party in the 


old Scotinb manner, and knock them on the 
bead. Primroſe told me one of theſe Lords, 
Baoelbuven of the name of Dowylaſs who was 
blind; bid them ſet him by one of the party, 


and he would make ſure of one. So he was {et 

next the Earl of Dumfrier: He was all the while 
holding him faſt: And when the other asked 
him what he meant by that, he Taid ,. ever 

| fince the blindneſs was come on him, he was 
in ſuch fear of falling, that he could not help 
the holding faſt to thoſe who were next tohim. 
He had all the while a ponyard in his other hand, 
with which he had certainly ſtabbed Damjries, 
if any diſorder had happen d. The appearance 
at that time was fo great, and ſo much heat was 
taiſed upon it, that the Earl of Nithiſdale would 
not open all his inſtructions, but came back to 
Court, looking on the ſervice as deſperate: S8 
a ſtop was put to it for ſome time [IN 
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In the heat 1633 me Ring came down inper- Te 
ſon to de vrowned. In ſome Conventions of the rowa- 
Stares that had been held before, all the mo» «< in 
ney that che King had aslced was givenz and m— .* 
. fome' petitions were vffered | ſetting forth prie- TT | -, 4 
vatices, which thoſe whom _— 5 employed I 
had aſſured them ſhould be redreſſed: But no- 
thing was done, & all was put off till n 
- ſhould- come down in perſon.” His entry and 
doronation were managed with ſuch magni- 
ficerice, that the country ſuffered much by it: 
All Was entertainment” and ſhew. When the 
Parliament (ate; the Lords of the Articles pre» 
pared au act deelaring the royal prerogative ,- as 
it had been! aſſerted by law in the year 1606 to 
which an addition was made of another act paſdꝭ'd 
in the year 1609, by Which King Fayes was 
impowet'd to 'preſeribe apparel to Churchmen 
with their own conſent; This Was a perfonal 
thing to King James, in confideration of his 
great learning & experience, but he made no uſe . 
of that power during the reſt of his reign. And 
in the year 1619 , when he held a Parliament 
there in perſon , an at was prepared by the 
Lords of the Articles, authorizing all things that 
fhould thereafter be determined in ecclefiaſtical 
affairs by his Majeſty, with conſent of a com- 
peteat number of the Clergy , to have the ſtrength 
and power of g law. But the King either ap- 
prehended that great oppoſition would be made 
to the paſſing the act, or that great trouble 
would follow-on the execution of it: So when 
the rubrick of the act was read, he ordered it to 
be ſuppreſs d, thoꝰ puſs d in the articles. In this 
a&t of 1633 theſe acts of 1606 and 1509 were 
. _ drawn 


=, 
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made by the Earl of Roxhes Who deſired the 
Ad acts might be divided: But the King ſaid, it wag 
now one act, and he muſt either vote for it, 
gative as much as any man, but that addition 


was contrary to the liberties of the Church, and 
ie thought no determination ought to be made 
in ſuch matters without the conſent of the Cler- 


gy atleaſt without their being heard. The King 


bid him argue no more, but give his vote: 80 
he voted. not content. Some few Lords offered 
to argue: but the. King ſtopt them, and com- 
manded them to vote. Almoſt the whole Com- 
mons voted in the negative: So that the ad 
was indeed rejected by the majority: Which the 


King knew); for he had called for a liſt; of the 


members, and with his own pen had mark d 
every man's vote: Yet the Clerk of Regiſter , 


who gathers; and declares the votes, ſaid it was 


carried in the affirmative: - The Earl of Rotbes 
affirmed it went for the negative: But the King 
ſaid, the Clerk of Regiſter's deelaration mult be 


held good, unleſs the Eafl f Rohes would go 


to the Barr and accuſe him of falſifying the re- 


cord af Parliament, which was capital: And in 
that gaſe, if he ſhould fail in the proof he was 
liable to the ſame puniſhment: 8o he would not 
venture on that. Thus the act was publiſhed, 
_ tho! in truth it was rejected. The King expreſſed 


a. high diſpleaſure at all who had concurred in 
that oppoſition, Upon that the Lords had many 
meetings: They reckoned-/that.now all their li 
berties were gone, and a Parliament was but at 
eee, if tip of Regiller aigh 
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declare as he pleaſed how the vote went, and 

that no ſcrutiny were allowed. Upon that, Hague 

the King's ſolicitor; a zealous man of that party, 
.drew a petition to be ſigned by the Eords/, and 

to be offered by them to the King, ſetting forth 

all their grievances: and praying redreſs. He 2,1. 


ſhewed this to ſome of them, and among others rinecks 


to the Lord Balmerinoch, who liked the main Trysl. 


of it, but was for altering it in ſome particulars. 


He ſpoke of it to the Earl of Rorbes in the preſence 
of the Earl of Caſſilis and ſome others: None of 
them approved of it. The Earl of Rorbes car- 
ryed it to the King, and told him, that there 


was a deſign to offer a petition in order to the 
explaining and juſtifying their proceedings, and 
that he had a copy to ſhew him: But the King 
would not look upon it, and. ordered him to 


put a ſtop to it, for he would receive no ſuch 


petition. The Earl of Rozhes told this to Bal- 
merinoch : So the thing was laid aſide: Only he 
kept a copy of it, and inter lined it in ſome places 
with his own hand. While the King was in 
Scotland he erected. a new Biſhoprick at Edin- 
burgh, and made one Forbes Biſhop, who was a 
very learned and pious man: He had a ſtrange 
faculty of preaching five or ſix hours at a time. 
His way of life and devotion was thought mon- 
aſtick, and his learning lay in antiquity. He ſtudied 

to be a reconciler between Papiſts & Proteſtants, 
leaning rather to the firſt, as appears by his Conſi- 
derationes modeſte.: He was a very ſimple man, & 
knew little of the world: So he fell into ſeveral 
errors in conduct, but died ſoon after ſuſpected 

of Popery; which ſuſpicion was encreaſed by 
his ſon's turning Papiſt. The King left Scorlaua 
. FEY much 


.  - zealousPuritany was made the King's Advocate, 
upon his undertaking to bring all the church 
lands back te the Crown: Vet he proceeded m 
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much diſeontented, but teſhlved to proſteute 
the defign of recovering the church lands: And 
Sir Thema Hane; a ſubtil lawyer, who wis 
belieued to underſtand that matter beyond al} the 
men of bia profeſſion, tho? in all reſpects he was? 


the matter ſo flowly /, that: it Was believed he 
actec in concert with the party that oppoſed i. 
Enough was already done to alarm all chat were 
poſſeſſed of the church lands: And they to engage 
the whole country: in their quarrel took care to 
infuſe it into all people, but chieffy into the 
preachers, that all was done to make way for 
Popery. The winter aſter the King was in Scoj- 
Land. Baknerizoch was rhinking how to make the 
petition more acceptable; and in order to thi f 
de ſhewed it to one QNuumoor a lawyer in whom 

he truſted , and defired his opinion of it, and 
ſuffered him to carry it home with him, but 
charged him to ſhew it to no perſon , and to 
take no copy of it. Heſhewed it under a promiſe 
of ſecreſy to one Hay of Naugbion, and told 
him from whom he had it. Hay looking on the 
paper, and ſeeing it a matter of ſome canſequence, 
carried it to Spotſoad Archbiſhop of St. Auarc uu 
who apprehending it was going about for hands 
was allarmed at it, and went immediately to 
London, beginning his journey as he often did 
on a ſunday, which was a very odious thing in 
that country. There are laws in Scotland looſely 
worded that make it capital to ſpread lies of the 
King or his Government, or to alienate his fub- 


Jjects from him. It was alſo made capital . 
| 3 5 | : - . 0 
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ofany that do it , and not diſcover them: Bur 
this laſt was never once put in execution. The 
petition was thought within this act: So an order 
was ſent down for committing Lord Balmerinoch. 
The reaſon ofir gs Foun {ome time kept ſecret, 
it was thought dene beeauſe of his vote in Parli- 
ament. But after ſome conſultation a ſpecial | 
commiſſion was ſent down for the trial. In 
| Scotland there is a Court for the trial of Peers, 
diſtinct from the Jury who are to be fifteen, and 
the majority determine the verdick: The fact 
being only referred to the jury or aſſie as they 
eall it, the law is judged by the Court: And if 
the majority of the Jury are Peers, the reſt may 
be Gentlemen. At this time a private Gentleman 
of the name of Steward was become fo con- 
fiderable that he was raifed hy ſeveral degrees to 
be made Earl of Traquair and Lord Treafurer , 
and was in great favour ;- but ſuffered afterwards 
ſuch a reverſe of fortune, that I faw him ſo lo 


+ > but that he wanted bread, and was forced to beg; 
and to and it was believed he died of hunger. He was a 
romiſe man of great parts, but of too much craft : He 
d told was thought the capableſt man for buſineſs, & 
on the the belt ſpeaker in that Kingdom. So he was 
uence, charged with the care of the Lord Balmerinoch's 
drow, trial: But when the ground of the proſecution 
hand was known; Hague who drew the petition writ 
rely to I letter to the Lord Balmerinoch, in which he 
ren did owned that the drew the petition without any 
bing in direction or aſſiſtance from him: And upon that 
1ooſely be went over to Holland. The Court was creat- 
of the Ned by a ſpecial commiſſion: In the narning of 
nis lub: udges there appeared too viſibly a deſign to have 
know cat Lord's life, for they were either very weak 
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[,;Yery.poor- Much pains: was: taken to have a 
Jury: in which ſo great partiality-appeared; that 


| when the Lord Balmerinoch was upon his chal 


and excepted. to the Earl of Damfriesfor 


lenges. 


Fun; ſome of the Judges ſaid that was only 
à rah w 


word: Yet the King's Advocate allowed 
5 proved; Which was done. The 
next called on was the Earl of Lauderdale, father 
to tlie Duke of that title: With him the Lord 
Balmerinoch had been long in enmity; Vet inſtead 
of challenging him, he ſaid he was omm! ercep- 
fr. One. long conſidered upon what 

the priſoner ſhould be tried: For his hand inter- 
lining the paper, which did plainly ſoſten it, 
as not thought evidence that he drew it or 
that he was acceſſary to it: And they had no 


ther proof againſt him: Nor could they from 


that infer that he was the divulger, ſince: it did 
appear it was only ſhewed by him to a Lawyer 
for counſel. So it was ſettled on to inſiſt on 
this, that the paper tended. to alienate the ſub. 
jects from their duty to the King; and that he, 
knowing who was the author of it, did not diſ- 
cover him, which by law was capital. The 
Court judged the paper to be ſeditious, and to; 


be a lie of the King and his government: The 


Other point was clear, that he knowing the 
author did not diſcover him. He pleaded for 
himſelf, that the ſtatute for diſcovery had never 
been, put in execution; that it could never be 
meant but of matters that were notoriouſſy ſe- 


take this paper to be of that, nature, dat can, 


«ot 
} 


| fidered it as a paper full of duty, deſigned to ſet 
himſelf and ſome others right in the King's o- hr 
pinion ; that upon the firſt ſight of it, tho he 1 
approved of the main, yet he diſliked ſome ex- ay = 
preſſions in it; that he communicated the matter 

to the Earl of Rorbes, who told the King of the 

deſign; and that, upon the King's ſaying he 

would receive no ſuch petition, it was quite laid 

aſide: This was atteſted by the Earl of Rozhes. 5 

A long debate had been much inſiſted on, | = 
whether | the Bart of Traquair, or the Ray's 3 

Miniſters might be of the jury or not: But the © | 
Court gave it in their favour. When the jury _ 4 
was ſhut up,; Gordon of 'Bxcky , who was one 2 C 
of them, IRR very antient, who forty 

three years before had afliſted in the murder of 

the Earl of Murray, and was thought upon this 

occaſion a ſure man, ſpoke firſt of all, excuſing 

his preſumption in being the firſt that broke the 

ſilence. He defired, they would all conſider 

what they were about: It was a matter of 

blood, and they would feel the weight of that 

as long as they lived: He had in his youth been 

drawn in to ſhed blood, for which he had the 

King's pardon, but it coſt him more to obtain 

God's pardon: It had given him many ſorro ful 

hours both day and night: And as he ſpoke this, he 

the tears ran over his Roe, This ſtruck a damp - f 
on them all. But the Earl of Traquair took 
up the argument; and ſaid, they had it not before 
them whether the law was a hard law or not, 
nor had they the nature of the paper before them, 
which was judged by the Court to be leaſing- 
making; they were only to conſider, whether 
the priſoner had diſcovered the contriver of the 
wy. ” 5 paper 
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paper or not. Upon this the Earl of Lauderdale 
took up the argument againſt him; and urged 
that ſevere laws never executed were looked on 
as made only to terrify people; that tho' after 
the Court's having judged the paper to be ſeditious 
it would be capital to conceal the author, yet 
before ſuch judgment the thing could not be 
thought ſo evident that he was bound to reveal 
it. Upon theſe heads thoſe Lords argued the 
matter many hours: But when it went to the 
vote, ſeven acquitted, but eight caſt him: 80 
ſentence was given. Upon this many meeting 
were held: And it was reſolved either to force 
the priſon to ſet him at liberty, or if that failed 
to revenge his death both on the Court and on 
the eight jurors; ſome undertaking to kill them 
and others to burn their houſes. When the Eat] 
of Traguair underſtood this, he went to Cour 
and told the King that the Lord Baimerinoch's lite 
was in his hands, but the execution was in no 
ſort adviſeable: So he procured his pardon, for 
which the party was often reproached with hi 
ingtatitude : But he thought he had been much 
wronged in the proſecution; and ſo little regardet 
in the pardon, that he never looked on himſel 
as under any obligation on that account. - M. 
father knew the whole ſteps of this matter, 
having been the Earl of Lauderdale*s moſt particu: 
lar friend: He often told me, that the ruin of the 
King's affairs in Scotlaud was in a great meaſure 
_ owing' to that proſecution; and he careful 
preſerved the petition it ſelf, and the paper 
relating to the trial; of which I never ſaw an 
copy beſides thoſe which I have. And that raiſel 
in me a deſire of ſeeing the whole record, which 


1. dar 
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was copied for me, and is no ia my hands. It 

is a little volume, and contains, according to 

the Scoteh method, the whole abſtract of all the 
pleadings, and all the eyidence that was given; and 

is indeed a very noble piece, full of curious matter. 
WHEN the deſign of recovering the tithes , .” 
went on, tho but flowiy, another delign made , 
a greater progreſs... The Biſhops of Scatiaud fell prepa- 
on the framing of a Liturgy and a body of Canons red. 
for the worſhip and government of that Chur. 
Theſe were never examined in any publick 
aſſembly. of the clergy; : All Was managed by 

three or four aſpiring Biſhops, Maxwell, Sid- 
ſerfe, "Whitford, and Banautine, the Biſhops of 
Roſs, Galloway iD amblane, and Aberdeen. M. axwel 

did alſo accuſe the Earl of Tragnuair, as cold in 

the King's ſervice, and as managing the Treaſury 
deceitfully; and he was aſpiring to that office. 
Sporſwood,, Archbiſhop of St. Audretus then Lord 
Chancellour, was a prudent and mild man, but 

of no great decency in his courſe of life. The Ear! 

of Traquair, ſeeing himſelf ſo puſhed at, was more 

earneſt than the Biſhops themſelves in promot- 

ing the new model of worſhip and diſcipline; and 

by that he recovered the ground he had loſt with 

the King, and with Archbiſhop Laud. He alſo 
aſſiſted the Biſhops in obtaining commiſſions , 
ſubaltern to the High-Commiſſion, Court, in 

their ſeveral dioceſes, which were thought little 
different from the Courts of Inquiſition. Sidſerfe 

ſet this up in Galloway: And a complaint being 
made in Council of his proceedings, he gave the 

Earl of Argile the lie in full Council. He was 
after all a very learned and good man, but 
ſtrangely heated · in thoſe matte rs. And they all 
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were {6 lifted'up with the King's zeal , and fo 


encouraged by Archbiſhop" Laud, that they loſt 

all temper; of which knew Siaſerſe made great 

_ acknowledgments in his old age 
5 the unaccountable part of the King's 
ble. Proceedings was, that all this while, when he 
neſvof Was endeavouring'to recover ſo great a part of 
_ thego- the property of Scorland, as the church lands and 
ment tithes were, from men that were not like to pan 
15 with them willingly, and was going to change 
the whole conſtitution of that Church and 
Kingdom, he raiſed no force to mantain. what 
he was about to do: but truſted the whole ma. 
nagement to the civil execution. By this all 


people ſaw the weakneſs of the government, 


at the ſame time that they complained of its 
rigour. All that came down from Court com- 
plained of the Kings inexorable ſtiffneſs, and of the 
progreſs Popery was making, of the Queen's poy- 
er with the King ; of the favour ſnewed the Popes 
Nuntios, and of the many proſelytes who were 
daily falling off to the Church of Rome. The 


Eari of Traqwair infuſed this more effectually, 


tho? more covertly, than any other man could 
do: And when the country formed the fir 
oppoſition they made to the King's proclama- 
tions, & proteſted againſt them, he drew the firlt 
proteſtation, as Primroſe aſſured me;tho'hedeſigned 
no more than to put a ſtop to the credit the 
Biſhops kad, and to the fury of their proceed- 
ings. But the matter went much farther than he 
ſeemed to intend : For he himſelf was fatally 
caught in the ſhare laid for others. A troop of 
horſe and a regiment of foot had prevented al 
that followed; or rather had by all appearance 
eſtabliſhed an arbitrary government in * 
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dom: But to ſpeak in the language of a great 
man, thoſe who conducted matters at that time 
had as little of the prudence of the ſerpent as of 
the innocence of the dove: And, as my father 


often told me, he and many others who adhered 


in the ſequel firmly to. the King's intereſt were 
then much troubled. at the whole conduct of 
affairs, as being neither wiſe, legal, nor jul}. 
I will go no farther in opening the beginnings of 
the troubles. of Scotland: Of theſe a full account 


will be found in the Memoirs of the Dukes of 


Hamilton. The violence with which that King- 
dom did almoſt unanimouſly engage againſt the 
adminiſtration, may. eafily convince one, that 


the provocation muſt haye been very great to 
draw on ſuch an entire and ychement concur- | 


rence againſt it. 


AFTER the firſt pacification, upon thenew 2 
f : 


diſputes that aroſe '» when the Earl of Lowadun 


and Dumſermling were ſent up with the petition — Af 
from the Covenanters, the Lord Saville came to vailed 


them, and informed them of many particulars, 
by which they ſaw the King was highly irritated 
againſt them. He rook great pains tq perſuade 
them to come with their army inte Euglaud. 
They very unwillingly hearken'd to that propo- 
ſition, and looked on it as a deſign from the 
Court to enſnare them, making the Scots invade 
England, by which this Nation might have been 


provoked to affiſt the King to conquer Scotland. 


It is true, he hated the Earl of S:rafford fo much, 


that they ſaw no cauſe to ſuſpe& him: So they 


entred into a treaty with him about it. The Lord 


Saville aſſured them, he ſpake to them in the 


name of the moſt conſiderable men in England, 


, | 


on the 
Scotre 


hl 
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and he ſhewed them an engagement under their 
| Hands io Join with them, If they would come 
into. Eaglend, and refuſe any treaty but what 
ſhould be confirmed by a Parliament of Exylazd, 
They defired leave to ſend this paper into $7 
land, to which after much ſeeming difficulty he | 
conſented: So a cane was hollowed, and this 
Was put within -it ; and one Fot, afterwards 
Secretary to the Committee of both Kingdoms, 
was ſent down with it as a poor traveller, lt 
was to be communicated only to three perſons, 
the Earls of Rozhes & Argile, and to Harifiony, 
| the three chief confidents of the Covenanters, 
3 The Earl of Rozhes was a man of pleaſure, but 
raters Of a moſt obliging temper : His affairs were low: 
ot the Spozſwwood had ouce made the bargain between 
Seele the King and him before the troubles , but the 
cove. Earl of Traquazr broke it, ſeeing he was to be 
nan Taiſed above himſelf, The Earl of Rorhes had 
. all the arts of making himſelf popyyar ; .only 
there was too much levity in his temper , and 
too much liberty in his courſe of life. The Ear. 
of Argile was a more ſolemn ſort of a man, 
grave and ſaber , free of all ſcandalous vices, 
of an invincible calmnefs of temper, and a pte 
tender to high degrees of piety :* He was much 
{et on raiſing his own family to be a ſort of 


* 


King in the Highlands. 
WARISTOUN was my own uncle: He 
was a man of great application , could feldom 
fleep above three hours in the twenty four: He 
had ſtudied the law carefully, and had a greit 

quickneſs of thought with an extraordinary me- 

mory. He went into very high notions of length: 
en d deyotions , in which he continued _ 
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hours a day: He would often pray in his family 
two: hours at a time, and had an unexhauſted 
copiouſneſs that way. What thought ſoever ſtruck 
his fancy during thoſe effuſions , he looked on 
it as an 
— by it. He looked on the Covenant as 
the ſetting Chriſt on his throne, and ſo was out 


of meaſure zealous in it. He had no regard to 


the raiſing himſelf or his family, tho' be had 


thirteen children: But Presbytery was to him 


more than all the world. He had a readineſs 
and vehemence of re that made him very 
conſiderable in publick aſſemblies: And he had 
afruitfal invention; fo that he was at all times 
furniſhed with expedients. To theſe three only 
this paper was to be ſhewed upon an oath- of ſe- 


wow? And it was to be depoſited in Mariſtouns 
hands. 


They were only allowed to publiſh to 
the Nation, that they were ſure of a very great 
and unexpected aſſiſtance, which tho” it was to 
be kept ſecret would appear in due time. This 


12522) 


they publiſhed: And it was looked on as an 
artifice to draw in the Nation: But it was af- | 


terwards found to be a cheat indeed, but a cheat 


of Lord Saville's' who' had forged all thoſe ſub- 92 


E Scott marched with a very ſorry e- 
quipage: Every ſouldier carried a week's provi- 
fion of oatmeal; and they had a drove of cattel 


with them for their food. They had alſo 'an Ex- 


invention of guns of white iron tinned and done 
about with leather, and corded ſo that they 
could ſerve for two or three diſcharges. Theſe 
were light, and were carried on horſes: And 
when they came to Newbarn, the Englizh army 


The 
Scots 
come 
into 


land. 
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= that defended the ford was furprized : with' a-dif. 
charge of artillery : Some thought it magick; 
and all were put in ſuch diſorder that the whole 
army did run wich ſo: great precipitation, that 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had a command in it, 

did not ſtick to own that till hepaſs'd the Tees his 

legs ttemhled under him. This ſtruck many of 

the enthuſiaſts of the King's fide , as much as it 


exalted the Scots; who were next day poſſeſſed of 
Newcaſtle , and ſo were maſters not only of 
Northumberland and the Biſhoprick of Durbam, 

but of the coalries, by which, if they had not 
heen in a good underſlanding with the City of 
London, they could have Treſſed them ex- 
tremely. But all the uſe the City made of this 
Was, to raiſe a great outcry, and to complain 

of the war, fince it was now in the power of 

the Scots to ſtarve them. Upon that petitions 

were {ent from the City and from ſome Counties 

to the King, praying a treaty with the Scots. The 
crew Lord I barton and the Lord Howard of Eſcrich 
at undertook to deliver ſome of theſe; which they 
cenes did, and wereclapt up upon it. A council of 
ing: War was held; and it was reſolved on, as the 
Lord W/hartgn told me, to ſhoot. them at the 
head of the army, as movers of ſedition. This 
was chiefly preſs d by the Earl of Srraffurd. Duke 
Hamilton ſpoke nothing till the Council roſe; 
and then he asked Straſford, if he was ſure of 

5 en ho ſeemed ſurpriſed at the queſtion: 
ut he upon enqu'ry underſtood: that very proba · 

bly a general mutiny, if not a total revolt, would 

have followed, if any ſuch execution had been 
attempted. This ſucceſs of the Scots ruined the 
King's affairs, And by it the neceſſity of the 


. % 


| union of the two Kingdoins may appear very 


. Ounſels: He thou 
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evident: For nothing but a ſuperiour arm able 
to beat the Scots can, hinder: their doing this at 
any time: And the ſeiſing the coalries muſt im- 
mediately bring the City of London into great diſ- 
treſs. Two armies were now in the north as a 
load on the King, befides all the other grieyan- 
ces. The Lord Saville's forgery came to be dif- 
covered. The King knew it ; and yet he was 
brought afterwards to truſt him, andto advance: 
him to be Earl of Suſſex. The King preſſed my 
uncle to deliver him the letter, who excuſed 
himſelf upon his oath; and not knowing what: 
uſe might be made of it, he cut out every ſub- 
ſcription, and ſent it to the perſon for whom it 
was forged. The imitation was ſo exact, that 
ny man, as ſoon as he ſaw his hand ſimply by 
itſelf, acknowledged that he could not have 
THE King was now in great ſtraits: Hp had . 
laid up 700000 1. before the troubles in Scor- ſtute of 
land began; and yet had raiſed no guards nor the 
force in England, buttruſted a very illegal ad- 4 
miniſtration to a legal execution. His treaſure 
was now exhauſted; his ſubjects were highly 
irritated ; the Miniſtery were all frighted , being 


Y cxpoſed to the anger-and juſtice of the Parlia- 


ment: So that he had brought himſelf into great 

diſtreſs, but had not the dexterity. ta extricate 
himſelf out of it. He loved high and rough me: 
ods, but had neither the skill to canduct them, 
nor the height of genius to manage them. He 
ated all that offered prudent and moderate 
0 : ght it flowed from a mean- 

nels of ſpirit, and a care 4 preſerve gs 
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| by ſacrificing his authority, or from republican tl 
ciptesz and even when he ſaw it was necef- * 

tary to follow ſuch advices, yet he hated troſe * 

that gure them. His heart was wholly: turned ba 

to the gaining the twoarmies- In order to that ons 
he gained the Earl of Rother entirely, who hop- 1 
ed by the King's mediation to have married the dc 
Counteſs of: sbire, a.rich and magnificent 1 
lady that lived long in the reateſt ſtate of any in ch 
that age: He alſo gained the Earl of Muntroſe, 5 
Who Was a young man well learned, who had Ct 
travelled ;\but had taken upon him the port of * 

a Hero too much When he was beyond ſea he kr 
travelled/ with the Earl of Denbigh ; and they 25 
confulted all the Aſtrologers they could heit {01 
of. | I'plainly ſaw the Eart of Dentis 5 relied il '* 
on what had been told him to his . day; en 
and the rather becauſe: the Earl of Monroe oP 
Was promiſed a glorious fortune for ' ſome as 
_ . © time}, but all was to be overthrown' in con. _ 
_  » clufion; +. When the Earl of Montroſe returned _ 
= from his travels, he was not conſidered by the At 
King as he ae av he deſerved: So he ud Ki 
to 55 himſelf popular in Scotland; and he wa for 
the firſt man in the oppoſition they made during mf 

the firſt War. He both adviſed and drew the fro 
letter to the King of France, for which the Lord FRA 
Lowan# who ſigned: it was {impriſoned in the his 
Tower of Londan. But the Earl of Lauderdal: dur 

as he himſelf told me, when it came to his tum he! 

to ſign that letter, found falſe French in it; fr 146 
inſtead of rayout de ſoleil he had writ raye de je beir 
kil, which'in French fignifies a ſott of 2 ” 
Feed CT f 
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the treaty came on ſo ſaon aſter , that it was 
never again taken up. The Earl: of. Mammoſe 
was gained by the King at Berialt; and under: 
took to do great ſervices. He either fancied, o- 
at leaſt he made the King fancy, that he could 
turn the whole Kingdom: Vet indeed he edquld 
do nothing. He Was again trying to make a 
new party: And he kept a correſpondence with = 
the King when he lay at Newegſtle; and was 
pretending he had à great intereſt among the 
Covenanters, whereas at that time he had none 
at all. All theſe little plottings cams to be either 
known, or at leaſt ſuſpected. The Queen was 
a woman of great vivacity in converſation, and 
loved all her lite-long to be in intrigues of all 
ſorts, but was not ſo ſecret in them as ſuch 
times and ſuch affairs required. She wras a wo- 
man of no manner of judgment: She was bad 
at contrivance, but much worſe in the executis 
on: But by the livelineſs of her diſcourſe ſhe 
made always a great impreſſion on the King: 
And to her little practices, as well as to the 
King's own temper, the ſequel of all his mis- 
fortunes was owing. I know.it was a maxim 
mfuſed into his ſons, which I have often heard 
from King James, that he was undone by his 
conceſſions. This is true in ſome reſpect: For 
his paſſing the act that the Parliament ſhould ſit 
during pleaſure was indeed his ruin, to which 
he was drawn by the Queen. But if he had not 
made great conceſſions, he had ſunk without 
being able to make a ſtruggle for it; and could 


not have divided the Nation, or  engaged/:{o - 


many to have ſtood by him: Since by the con- 
eellſons that he made, eſpecially that of the 
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riennial Parliament, the honeſt and quiet part 
of the Nation was ſatisfied, and thought jtheir 
religion and liberties were [ſecured - So' they 
/ broke off from thoſe violenter propoſitions that 
vecationed the Var.. 
The truth was, the King did not come into 
thoſe conceſſions ſeaſonably, nor with a good 

WM Laces appeared to be extorted from him. 
1 — There were alſo grounds, whether true or plau- 
q = ile, to make it to be believed, that he intended 
= - not to ſtand to them any longer than he lay under 
- | that force that viſibly drew them from him con- 
trary to his own inclinations. The proofs that 

appeared of ſome particulars, that made this ſeem 

3 true, made other things that were whiſpered to 

be more readily believed: For in all critical times 

there are deceitful people of both ſides, that pre: 

tend to merit by making diſcoveries, on condition 

that no uſe ſhall be made of them as witneſſes; 

which is one of the moſt peſtiferous ways of 

calumny poffible. Almoſt thę whole Court had 
been concerned in one illegal grant or another: 
So theſe Courtiers, to get their faults paſs d over, 
were as ſo many ſpies upon the King and Queen! 
They told all they heard; and perhaps not with- 
out large additions, to the leading men of the 

Houſe of Commons. This inflamed the jealouſy, 

and puſh'd them on to the making ſtil} new de- 

mands. One eminent paſſage was told me by 


Ss tr 


| fo 


Stref- THE Earl of S:rafford had married his ſiſter ; 
Je. So, tho“ in the Patliamept he was one of the 
up by hotteſt men of the party yet when that matter 
_ the was before them he always withdrew. When 


King. the bill of attainder was paſs'd » the King Tas 
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for him to know what he could do to ſave the 


Earl of Sraſfond. Hollis anfwered, that if the | | 


King pleaſed, ſince the execution of the law was 
in him, he might legally grant him a reprieve, 
which muſt be good in law; but he would not 
adviſe it. That which he propoſed. Was, that 
Lord Srraſford ſhould: ſend him a petition for a 
ſhort reſpite, to ſettle his affairs and to prepar 
for death; upon which he adviſed the King t 
come next day with the petition in his ha 

and lay it before the two houſes with a 1 


= 4 
—— Lord Strafford he would become wholly 


example upon ſuch new and doubtful, points. In 


| this be had wrought on ſo. many, that he believ 


if the King's party had ſtruck into it he might 
have ſzyed him. It was carried to the Queen, 
as if Hollis had engaged that the Earl of $:rafford 


ſhould accuſe her, and diſcover all he knew: So - 


the Queen not only diverted the King from going 


to the Parliament, changing the ſpeech into a 


meſſage all writ, With the King's own hand, and 


ſent to the Houſe of Lords by the Prince of M ales: 


[which Hollis had faid, would have perhaps done 


as well, the King being apt to ſpoil things by 


an unacceptable manner: ] But to the wonder 
of the whole world, the Queen prevailed with 
him to add that mean poſtſcript, if: be, muſt die 
t were charity to reprieve him till Saturday: 


— "= 
kd Vin 
8 3 & 4 
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Mus 4 very unhandforne giving up of PAR 
meſſage When it was communicated to both 
= 2 the whole Cott party us plainly againlt 
i: And 1 he fell truly by the Queen's means. 

* - PHE mentioning this makes me add one par- 
ticulat concerning Archbiſhop Laud. When his 


-appreheniling' how it would end, ſent over War- 
nen Biſhop of Rocheſten,; with: the keys af his 
cloſet and cabinet, that he! might deſtroy. or put 
Dutt gt the way all papers that might either hurt 

Himfelf or any body elſe? He was at that work 
Tor three hoyrs;; till We aedelnz commit- 
ted to the black rod 4 meſſenger went over to 


; ſeal 7 his cloſet; who' Gunter ier all Was with- 
Among the'writings he took away, it 


is iel the original Magis Churta paſſed by 
Ning Johr in the mead neat S745 was one. This 
Was found among M arnet's papers by his execu- 
- tor: And that deſcended to his fon and executor, 
Colonel Lee, who gave it to me. © So it is now 
in my hands; and it came very fairly to me. 
For this conveyance of it we have nothing but 
be riot WL 24 
1 do not intend to pillars: the hiſtory ofthe 
wats. I haye told a great deal relating to them 
Pwr Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. Ruh- 
4woreh's collections contain many excellent mate- 
'rials: And now the firſt yolume of the Earl of 
Clarendor's hiſtory gives a faithful repreſentation 
Of the beginnings of the troubles ,” tho? writ in 
Favour of the Court, and full of the beſt/excuſes 
tat fuch ill things were capable of. I ſhall there- 
fore only ſet chi what'F had particular reaſon to 
Know zand' What i is not to —ů— 


impeachment was brought to the Lord's bar, he 


dend KEB Te OKATION. 4 


| THE Kirk was now ſettled in Scot ln wirk | 
anew mixture of ruling” Elders ;which/the' they mode 
were taken from the Geneva tern: to to afßiſt OT. of 
rather to be a check ny the wante e es Pres 
naging the parochial” ſeipline, et ever : 
came-to/their aflemblies' till Ic p< ang _— 
they thought ir neceſſary to maße then firſt 
arid carry all the 3 neee 
ſeveral Presbyterf res,” and next come the 
and fit in the Aſſemblies! *TheNobility'and ler 
Gentry offered themſelves upon that occation : 
And the Miniſters, ſince they ſaw they were like 
to act in oppoſition to the Kinig 8 Orders, 
glad to have ſo great a ſupport. But the Elders 
that now came to aſſiſt them beginning to take, 
as the Miniſters thought; too much on them, 
they grew weary of füch imperious maſters: 80 
they ſtudied to work up the inferiour people to 
much zeal: And —— wrought am up toſome 
meaſure of heat and knowledge they brought DEP 
them alſo into their elderſhip; bald fo got a ma- 
| jority of hot zealots who depended” 82 em. 
One out of theſe Wa deputed to attend on the 
judicatories. They had Synods of all the Clergy , 
in one or more Counties who met twice à year: 
Anda General- aſſembly met once à year: And 
at parting that body named ſome, called the 
Commiſſion of che Kirk, who were to fit in the 
intervals to prepare matters for the next Aſſembly, 
and to look into all the concerns of the Ch 
to give warning of dangers » and to inſpect all E 
proceedings of the State as far as related ta the 
matters of religion: By theſe means they became 
terrible to all their enemies. In'theix ſermons, 
ang chiefly- — * the 
State | 


* _ 6 UMMARY of 4fvirs\ 
convaſſed:Men were as good as named 


and either recommended or complained of to 
8 3s. they were acceptable or odious to them 


er s 
4810 This e, up in time to an unſufferable degree hin 
rr of bol nei He "a that was given to it; when flay 
re 35 King and. the Biſhops were their c free 
themes > ge t after w. humour could offe 
I N it grew ſd petulant that 4 
a ſcene of news and paſſion. For ll the 
aged. with great appea- as / 
nu bg feryour. by men of age and ſome iſ the 
authorit 50 t when the younger and hotter zet- The 
lots took it up, it became odious to almoſt all Mou, 
ſort of people; except ſome ſour, enthuſiaſts, who {iſ louc 
tho Let; all: their impertinence was zeal and an had 
of ENS pants which flowed naturally from then 
5 f extemp rar) prayers eng praying Gre: 
0 5 he Sei 9575755 ene aboy 
the THEN ERSON.. 4 * of Edentarchs of tt 
chief Was by my the wileſt and grayeſt of them all; ¶ N reaſc 
ere of ut as all his | performances that I have ſeen; ate ſome 
" flat and 1 — 0 ſo dn ge an it was an eaſier thing Nof cc 
par. to raiſe a flame than to h it. He ſtudied ions 
to keep his party to him: et be found he could Hand 
„ not moderate the heat of — fiery Spirits: 80 their 
when he aw he could a follow them no more, None 
1 that the 219 pi ple out of his hands, beat! 
ſunk, bo mind, and died ſoon mend 
peg The perſon Fg to him was Dowg/as; Pa 
believed to] be deſcended, from the Royal family re, 
tho? the wrong way: There appeared an air of hey 
ane in him, that, made all that fſaw him {Miſthcir 1 
| rn. Hem ugh to believe he was of noordinary great 
| | deſcent. e Was a reſcryed man: He had the (pgnor: 
{criptures by. heart to the exactneſs of af fearn 


"A 
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he was as 4 concordance: He was too calm and 


f to too grave for the furious men, but yet he was 
em; much depended on for his prudence.. I knew. 


him in his 01d age; and ſaw plainly, he Was a 
flave to his popularity, and durſt not dn tlie 

free thoughts he had of ſome things for fear of 
nr. ß ̃ ei 
I will not run out in giving the characters of 


that 

For the other leading Preachers among them, ſuch 
pea· as Dickſon, Blair, Ratherfurd, Baily, Cant and 
ome il the two Grlleſpys., They were men all of a ſort: 
zei: They affected great ſublimities in devotion: They 

t. all N poured themſelves out in their prayets with a 
who loud voice, and often with many tears. They 

d an nad but an ordinary proportion of learning among 
from them, ſome thing of Hebrew, and very little 
wing WY Gr:ek : Books of controverſy with Papiſts, but 
above all with the Arminiaus, was the height 
ob, of their ſtudy.” A way of preaching by doctrine, 

n al: N reaſon, and uſe was that they ſet up on: And 

n are {ſome of them affected a ſtrain. of ſtating caſes 
thing of conſcience, not with relation to moral ac- | 
udied tions, but to ſome reflexions on their condition 
could and temper: That was occaſioned -chiefly bß7ßß 
8: 80 heir conceit of praying by the ſpirit, which exerx 
nore, ne could not attain to, or keep up to the ſamem 
1ands, heat in, at all times. The learning they recom- 
ſoon mended to their young Divines were ſome Ger- fl. 
volas; i=, ſyſtemes, ſome commentators on the ferip- 
Amily re, books of controverſy ,and practical books. 

air 0 hey were ſo careful to oblige them to make 

v him cheir round in theſe, that if they had no men of 
dinary great learning among them, yet none were very 

ad ha ignorant: As if they had thought an equality, in 

wy ; for 


learning was neceſſary to keep up the parity of. 


their Governutent. None could be ſuffered tg 


-preach-as Expectants, (as they called them,) by 
"after a tryal or two in private before the Mini 


to be preached in publick, ſome more learned), 
ſome more practically: Then a head in Divin- 


there was a fmall circle of knowledge in whid 
they were generally well inſtructed. True ms: 
_ rality was little ſtudied or eſteemed by them; 
They took much pains among their people i 
maintain their authority: They affected all th 


perſon was to maintain Theſes üpon it. He wa 
-Alſo to be tried in Greek and Hebrew, and i 


pleaſed. | 


or called to a Church, he was to paſs thro' 


Aud the Pong part of the Epiſcopal Clergy; 


them, and renounced their former principle 

and defired to be received into their body. A 

- firſt they received all that offered themfelve 

But afterwards they repented of this: And th 

violent men among them were ever preſſingth 

ay purging the Kirk , as they called it, that is th 
ejeè 
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ters alone: Then two or three ſermons wer 
ty was to be common- placed in Latin, and the 


ſcripture chronology. Fhe queſtionary trial cam 
laſt, every Miniſter asking ſuch queſtions ash 

"When any had paid thro” all the 
with approbation, which was done in a cout 
of three or four months, he was allowed il 
preach when invited. And if he was preſente 


new ſet of the fame tryals. This made thy 


— of familiarity that were like to gain d 
. 3 | 3 25 | 
They forced all people to ſign the Covenant 


among whom there were two Biſhops, came 


ecting all the 9 Clergy. Then thy 
alignants, by which 4 


* 
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red tg e | | 
„) bil who differed from them were diſtinguiſhed :But 
Mini- the ſtrictneſs of piety and good life, which had 


8 Wete 
nedh, 
Divini⸗ 
nd the 


gained them ſo much reputation before the war, 

an to wear off; and inſtead of that a fierce- 
nets of temper, and a copiouſneſs of many long 
ſermons , and much longer prayers, came to he 


Je wal the diſtinction of the party. This they carried 
and in even to the ſaying grace before and after meat 
Rep ſome times to the length of a whole hour. But 
18 a8 


as every new war broke out, there was a viſible 


1 the abatement of even the outward ſhews of piety. 
cout Thus the war corrupted both ſides. When the 
wed war broke out in Exg land, the Scots had a great 
eſenu wind to go into it. The decayed Nobility, the 


thro' 
de thi 
Which 
ue m 


military men, and the Miniſters, were violently 
ſet on it. They ſaw what good quarters they 
had in the north of England: And they hoped 
the umpirage of the war would fall into their 


them hands. The diviſion appearing ſo near an equa- 
ple g nry in E:gland, they reckoned they would turn 
all the ſcales, and fo be courted of both fides: And 
gan they did not doubt to draw great advantages from 


it, both for the Nation in general, and them- 


enam ſelves in particular. Duke Hamilton was truſted 


Clet by the King with the management of his affairs 
came gin Scotland; and had powers to offer, but 
nciple o ſecretly that if diſcovered it could not be proy- 
dy. Med, for fear of diſguſting the Englißp, that if they Condi- 
ſelves would engage on the King's fide he would con- tions 
und kent to the uniting Northamberland „Cumberland, ered 


fling tix 
at is ti 
zen the 
hich d 
nh 


cftle ſhould be the ſeat of the Government; that 
the Prince of M ales ſhould hold his Court always 
among them; that every third year the King ſhou'd 
go among them; and every office in the King's 
| "NF 4 houſe 


to the 


and Weſtmorland, to Scotland; and that Neu- Scots. 
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houſehold ſhould in the third turn be given to x 
Scozchman. This I found not among Duke Ha. 
milton's papers; but the Earl of Lauderdale aſl. 

red me of it, and that at the Iſle of Might they 

had all the engagements from the King that be 
could give. Duke Hamilton quickly ſaw , it wa 

a vaih imagination to hope that Kingdom could 

be brought to eſpouſe the King's quarrel. The 
inclination ran ſtrong the other way. All he 
hoped to ſucceed in was to keep them neutefi 
for ſome time: And this he ſaw could not hold 
long: So after he had kept off their engaging ble 
with England all the year 1643, he and his friend 
ſaw it was in vain to ſtruggle any longer. The 
courſe they all reſolved on was, that the Nb. 
lity ſhould fall in heartily with the inc linatiom 
of the Nation to join with Englamd, that ſo the 
might procure to themſelves & their friends the 
chief commands in the army: And then, whet 


they were in England, and that their army ws Du 
as a diſtin body ſeparated from the reſt of the tot 
Kingdom, it might be much eaſier to gain then ſtra 
to the King's ſervice than it was at that time u 


. Work on the whole Nation. 
' roſs THIS was not a very ſincere way of proceei 
under- ing: But it was intended for the King's ſervice 
uk. and would probably have had the effect deſigned 
„ by it, if ſome accidents had not happened thi 
| changed the face of affairs, which are not rightl 
underſtood : And therefore I will open then 
clearly. The Earl of Montroſe and a party 0 
high Royaliſts were for entring into an opel 
breach with the country in the beginning of th 
year 1643; but offered no probable methods d 
Maintaining. it,nor could they reckon * 


gaging 
rien 
1 
> Nobs- 
nation 
ſo thq 
nds the 
„ When 
ny ws 
t of the 
n then 
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| Macdonalds commanded by one 
over from Ireland to recover Kemtire, the beſt 
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aſſured of any conſiderable party. They were 
full of undertakings: But when they were prel- 
ſed to ſhew whateoncurrence might be depended 
on, nothing was offered but from the Highlan- 
ders: And'on this wiſe men' could not rely: So 


| Duke Hamilton would not expoſe the King's af- 


fairs by ſuch a deſperate way of proceeding. 


'Upon this they went to Oxford, and filled all 


people there with complaints of the treachery of 
the Hamiltons; and they pretended they could 


have ſecured * Scotland, if their propoſitions 


had been entertained. This was but too ſuita- 
ble to the King's own inclinations , and to the 
humour that was then prevailing at Oxford. 'So 
when the two Hlamiltous came up, they were 


not admitted to ſpeak to the King: And it was | 


believed, if the younger brother had not made 
his eſcape, that both would have ſuffered; for 
when the Queen heard of his eſcape, ſhe with 
rout commotion ſaid, Abercorn has miſled a 
Dakedom, for that Earl was a Papiſt ,and next 
to the two brothers. They could have demon- 
ſtrated, if heard, that they were ſure of above 
two parts in three of the Officers of the army; 
and did not doubt to have engaged the army in 


the King's caufe. But the failing in this was not 


all. The Earl, then made Marquis of Moneroſe, 
had powers given him ſuch as he deſired, & was 
ſent down with them: But he could do nothing 
till the end of the year. A great body of the 

Gol . Killoch came 


country of all the Highlands, out of which they 
had been driven by the Argile family, who had 
poſſeſſed their country about fifty years. The 


* . 
. 50 
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head of theſe was the Earl of Avirin, who had at 1: 
married the Duke of Bxck:mghamn's widow : And livit 
being a Papiſt , and having a great command in Wl mar 
Ulfer , was much relied on by the Queen. He mac 
was the main perſon in the firſt rebellion , and the 
was the moſt engaged in blood-ſhed of any in WWF 1 
the north: Vet he continued to correſpond with WM rniſc 
the Queen to the great prejudice of the King's MW 442; 
affairs. When the Marquis of Montroſe heard BW cnti 
t 1ey were in Argileshire, he went to them, and Wil of I 
told them, if they would let him lead them he But 
would carry them into the heart of the Kingdom, Hol. 
and procure them better quarters and good pay; il the | 
So he led them into Peribabire. The Scots had ili c 
at that time an army in England, and another in I that 
Ireland: Vet they did not think it neceſſary w He 
call home any part of either, but deſpiſing the ¶ whe 
Lich, and the Highlanders, they raiſed a tumul- tion: 
tuary army, and put it under the command of to C( 
ſome Lords noted for want of courage, and of in ti 
Others who wiſhed well to the other fide. The 
Marquis of Moutroſès men were deſperate, and 
met with little reſiſtance :. So that fmall body of 
the Covenanters army was routed. And here 
the Marquis of Montroſe got horſes and ammu- 
nition , having but three horſes before, and pow- 
der only for one charge. Then he became con- 
ſi jerable: And hemarched through the northern 
7 by Aberdeen. The Marquis of Huntiy was 
1 the King's intereſts; but would not join with 
him, tho? his ſons did. Aſtrology ruined him: 
He believed the ſtars, and they deceived him: 
U e ſaid often, that neither the King, nor the 
Hamiltons, nor Montroſe would proſper : He 
believed he ſhould outlive them all, and * 
| ; 
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at laſt ; as it happened in concluſion, as to out- 


living the others. He: was naturally. a gallant 
man: But the ſtars had ſo ſubdued him, that he 


made a 


the wars. 


poor figure during the whole courſe of 


The Marquis of Montroſe's ſucceſs was very Good 


affairs: On which I ſhould not have depend 


W miſchievous, and proved the ruin of the King's ad- 
e 


vices 
given 


entirely, if I had had this only from the Earl. to the 
of Lauderdale, who was indeed my firſt author: King. 


But it was fully confirmed to me by the Lord 


Hollis, who had gone in with great heat into 
the beginnings of the war: But he ſoon ſaw the 
ill conſequences it already had, and the worſe 


that were like to grow with the progreſs of it. 


He had in the beginning of the year forty three, 


when he was ſent to Oxford with the propoſi - 
tions, taken* great pains on all about the King 


to convince them of the neceſſity of their yielding 


in time; ſince the longer they ſtood out the con- 
ditions would be harder. And when he was ſent. 


by the Parliament in the end of the year forty 


four, with other propoſitions, he and }/hitlock, 


entered into ſecret conferences with the King, 


of which ſome account is given by M bitlach in 
his Memoirs. They with other commiſſioners, 
that were ſent to Oxford poſſeſſed the King, and 
all that were in great credit with him, with this » 
that it was abſolutely neceſlary the King ſhould. 
put an end to the war by a treaty: A new par- 
ty of hot men was ſpringing up, that were plainly 
for changeing the Government: They were grow- 
ing much in the army, but were yet far from 


uch any thing in the Houſe: They had gained 


much ſtrength this r And they might make 
"5 f 


Ul 
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à great progreſs by .the accidents that another 
year might produce. They confeſſed there were 


many things hard to be digeſted, that mult de 
done in order to a peace. They asked things that 
were-unreaſonable : But they were forced to con- 

| ſent to thoſe demands: Otherwiſe they would 
baue loſt their credit with the City and the peo: 
ple, who could not be ſatisfied without a very 
entire ſecurity, and a full fatisfaction: But the 
erxtremity to which matters might be carried o- 
ther wiſe made it neceſſary to come to a peace on 
any terms whatſoever ; ſince no terms could be 

ſo bad as the continuance of the war: The King 
muſt truſt them, tho? they were not at that timg 
diſpoſed to truſt him ſo much as it were to be 

; withed. They ſaid farther, that if a peace ſhould 
fuollow, it would be 4 much eaſier thing to get 

TY any hard laws, now moved for, to be repealed, 
than it was now to hinder their being inſiſted 

D 1 on. With theſe things Hollis told me that the 
1 King and many of his Counſellours, who ſaw 
how his affairs declined, and with what diffi- 
qulty they conld hope to continue the war ano: 
year, were ſatisfied. . The King more par- 
ticularly began to feel the inſolence of the mili- 
men, and of thoſe who were daily reproa- 
Ching him with their ſervices; ſb that they were 
become as uneaſy to him as thoſe of Weſtminſter 
had been formerly. But ſome came in the inter- 

5 val from Lord Montroſe with ſuch an account 
q of what he had done, of the ſtrength he had, and 
Ec: | of his hopes next ſummer, that the King was by 
But that prevailed on to believe his affairs would 

5 fol. mend, and that he might afterwards treat on bet- tole 

towed ter terms. This unhappily wrought ſo far, thit | 
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the limitations he put on thoſe he ſent to treat 
iat Uxbridge made the whole deſign miſcarry. 


be That raiſed the. ſpirits of thoſe that were already 
hat but too much exaſperated, . The Marquis of 
on, Montroſe made a great progreſs the next year: 
uld But he laid no laſting foundation, for he did 

eo: not make himſelf maſter of the ſtrong places 
ery or paſſes of the Kingdom. After his laſt and 

the greateſt. victory at Kyy:þ he was lifted up out 

d o- of meaſure. The Macdonalds were every where Te | 
e ON fierce maſters, and ravenous plunderers: And 4 
I be the other Highlanders, who did not ſuch milita- 
Ling WF xy cxecutions, yet were good at robbing: And 
time when they had got as much as they could carry 
0 be home on their backs, they deſerted. The Mac- 
ould donalds alſo left him to go and execute their re- 
2 get ll venge on the. Argzle's. country. The Marquis 
aled, of Aoneriſe thought he was now maſter, but 
ſiſted had no ſcheme how to fix bis conqueſts : He 
t the waſted the eſtates of his enemies, chiefly the Ha- 
faw miltons; and went towards the borders of Euglaud, 
diff: tho“ he had but a ſmall. force left about him: 
ano: But he thought his name carried terrour with it. 
Par- So he writ to the King that he had gone over 
mili- the land from Dan to Beersheba: He prayed the 
proa- King to come down in theſe words, come thou, 
were and take the City, leſt I take it, and it be called 
iuſter by my name. Tbis letter was writ, but never 
inter ent; for he was routed, and his papers taken » 
count before he had diſpatched the courier, Among his 
d, and WF papers, many letters of the King, and of 
vas by others at Oxford, were found, as the Earl 
vould of Crawford , one appointed to read them, 
n bet- told me; which increaſed the diſguſts: But theſe 
p that ere not publiſhed, Upon this occaſion many 
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| perſons of quality were condemned for bei 


Preachers thundred in their pulpits againſt all 


them. But this was not the worſt effect of Lord 


Uxbridge: It alienated the Scots much from the. 
King: It exalted all that were enemies to peace. 

| Now they ſeemed to have ſome colour for all 
, thoſe aſperſions they had caſt on the King, as 
if he had been in a correſpondence with the Irich 


thus employed by him. His affairs declined to- 


ae; ſucceſſes. 


* 


priſoners that had quarters given tbem were mur. ff 
dered in cold blood: And as they ſent them to he 
ſome towns that had been ill uſed by Lord Th 


Mhrntroſe's army, the people in revenge fell on 
them and knock d them on the head. Several 


with them: And they were proceeded again 
both with ſeverity and with indignities. The 


that did the work of the Lord deceitſully ; and 
cried out againſt all that were for moderate pro- 
ceedings, as guilty of the blood that had been 
ſhed. Thine eye (hall not pity , and tbom shalt not 
ſpare, were often inculcated after every execu- 
tion. They triumphed: with fo. little decency, 
that it gave all people very ill imprefſions of 


Montroſe's expedition. It loſt the opportunity at 


rebels, when the worſt tribe of them had been 


tally in England that ſummer: And Lord Holi; 
ſaid ro me, all was owing to Lord Montroſes 


N this occaſion I will relate ſome what 
concerning the Earl of Aztrim; I had in my 
hand ſeveral of his letters to the King in the year 
1646, writ in a very confident ſtyle. One was 
fomewhat particular: He in a poſtſcript deſired 
the King to ſend the incloſed to the good wo- 
man, without making any excuſe for the pre- 
N Ms 0 ſumption; 


* 


/ 


iber, he RESTORATION: 5g . 
| ſumption; by which, as follows in the poſtſcript, + 


he meant his wife, the Ducheſs of Bxckingham. 
This made me more eaſy to believe a ſtory that 
the Earl of Eſſex told me he had from the Earl 
of Nor:hamberland. Upon the Reſtoration, in 
the year 1660, Lord Autrim was thought guilty 
of fo much bloodſhed, that it was taken for 
granted he could not be included in the indem · 
nity that was to paſs'in Ireland. Upon this he 
(Lord Antrim) ſeeing the Duke of Ormond ſet 
apainſt him, came over to London, and was 
lodged at Somerſet-Honſe : And it was believed, 

that having no children he ſettled his eſtate on 
Jermyn then Earl of St. Albans: But before he 
came away, he had made a prior ſettlement in 
fayour of his brother. He petitioned the King 
to order a Committee of Council to examine the 
warrants that he had acted upon. The Earl of 


Clarendon was for rejecting the petition, as con- 


taining a high indignity to the memory of Ki 
Charles the firſt : And faid plainly at Counci 
table, that if any perſon had pretended to affirm 
ſuch a thing while they were at Oæxſord, he would 
either have been ſeverely puniſhed for it, or the 
King would ſoon have ha a very thin Court, 
But it ſeemed juſt to ſee what he had to ſay for 
himſelf: So a Committee was named, of which 


che Earl of Noribumberland was the chief. He 


produced to them ſome of the King's letters; 
But they did not come up to a full proof. In 
one of them the King wrote, that he had not 
then leiſure, but referred himſelf to the Queen's 
letter; and ſaid, that was all one as if he writ 
himſelf. Upon this foundation he produced a 
{cries of letters writ by himſelf to thè Queen, in 

hs Which! 


— 


' 
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which he gave her an account of every one of 
theſe particulars that were laid to his charge, and 


ſhewed the grounds he went on, and deſired her 


directions to every one of theſe; He had anſwers 


ordering him to do as he did. This the _—_ 
mother eſpouſed with great zeal ; and ſaid, ſhe | 
was bound in honour to fave him. I ſaw a 

great deal of that management, for I was then 
at Court, But jt was generally believed, that 
this train of letters was made up at that time in 
3 colluſion between the Queen and him: Sox 
report was prepared to be ſigned by the Com- 
mittee , ſetting: forth that he had ſo fully juſtified 
himſelf in every thing that had been objected to 
him, that he ought not to be excepted out of 
the nity: his was brought firſt to the 
Earl of Northumberland to be ſigned by him: But 
he refuſed it; and ſaid, he was ſorry he had pro- 
duced ſuch warrants, but he did not think they 


could ſerve his turn; for he did not believe any 


Warrant from the King or Queen could juſtify{o 


much hloodſhed, in ſo many black inſtances as 


were laid againſt him. Upon his refuſal the 
reſt of the Committee did not think fit to fign 
the report: So it was let fall: And the King 
was prevailed on to write to the Duke of 0r- 


mond, telling him that he had ſo vindicated him- 


ſelf, that he muſt endeavour to get him to be 


- included in the Indemnity. That was done;and 


Was no ſinall reproach to'the King, that did 


The 
origi- 


nal of 


the 
drish 


| 3 could never ſee any reaſon to believe tte 


thus ſacrifice his father's honour to his mother's 


importunity. Upon this the Earl of Eſeex told 
me, that he had taken all the pains he could to 
enquire into the original of the Irish maſſacre, 


King 
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King had any. acceſſion to it. He did in- 
| deed believe that the Queen hearkened to the 


propoſitions made by the Irith, who undertoock 
to take the Gbvernment of ITrelaud into their 

hands, which they thought they could eaſily 
perform: And then, they ſaid, they would aſ- 
fiſt the King ſubdue the hot- ſpirits at Weſt- 
minſter. With this the plot of the inſurrection 
began: And all the Irish believed the Queen en- 


couraged it. But in the firſt deſign there was 
no thought of a maſſacre: That came in head 


as they were laying the methods of executing 
it: So, as thoſe were managed by the Prieſts, 
they were the chief men that ſet on the Irisb 
to all the blood and cruelty that followed. 


I know nothing in particular of the ſequel of 


the war, nor of all the confuſions that happened 


till the murder of King Charles the firſt :: Only : 


one paſſage I had from Lieutenant General 
Drumond, afterwards Lord Strathallan. He 
ſerved on the King's fide: But he had many 
friends among thoſe who were for the Cove- 
nant: So the King's affairs being now ruined , 
he was recommended to Cromwell, being then 
in a treaty with the Sparich Ambaſſadour, who 
was negotiating for ſome Regiments to be levied 
and ſent over from Scotland to Flanders. He 
happened to be with Crowell when the Com- 
miſſioners ſent from Scoz/ard to proteſt againſt 
the putting the King to death came to argue the 
matter with him. Cromwell bade Dramonditay 


and hear their conference, which he did. They 


began in a heavy languid ſtyle to lay indeed 


great loads on the King : But they. ſtill inſiſted 


on that clauſe in the Covenant, by which they 
4 | | ſwore 


N; 


Kings ar 
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2 they would be faithful in the preſeryation 
of his Mapeſty's perſon. With this they ſhewed 
upon what terms Scorland, as well as the two 
(Houſes, had engaged in che War, and what 
ſolemm dectarations of their zeal and duty to the 
King they all along publiſked 3 which would 


name, to have been falſe CR; 
if when the King was in E n ſhould 
. proceed to extremities. Upon this Cromwt!] 
wel entered into a long diſeourſe of the nature of 


urnes the regal 383 accordi 40 the principles of 


the | Mariana and Je thought à breach 
af truſt — King rr mote 

abou than any other GT” whatſbever:- He faid as to 
their 1 they ſwore to the preſervation 
's perſon in defence of the true Re- 

— If then it appeared that the ſettlement 
Fthe true Religion was obſtructed by the King, 
i that they could not come at it but by putting 
him out of the way, then their oath could not 
bind them to the preſerving him any longer. 
Hie ſaid alſb, their Covenant did bind them to 
bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies 
to the cauſe, to condi ' puniſhment: And was 
not this to be execute 
all thoſe on whom publick juſtice had been 
done, eſpeeially thoſe who ſuffered for joining 
with  Monrreſe, but ſmall offenders acting b) 
commiſſion from the King, who was therefore 
the principal , and ſo the moſt guilty ? Drumond 
id, had plainly the better of them 
at their own n, and upon their own 
inciples. At this time Presbytery was at in 
3 IN 


E 


nom appear, to the ſcandal. and reproach of the 
chriſtian 


impartially ? What were 
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declared they would engage to reſcue the Ki 


Euglaud from the force it was put under by che 


conditions formeriy mentioned: And particular 
fayours were promiſed to every one that concur- 
red in it. The Marquis of Argile gave it out 
that the Hamylzoxs , let them pretend what they 
would, had no ſincere intentions to their cauſe, 
but had engaged to ſer ve the arms Row ron 
terms. He filled the Preachers with ſuch jealouſics 
of this; that tho all the demands that they made 
for the ſecurity of their cauſe, and in declaring 
the grounds of the war, were complied with, 
yet they could nat be ſatisfied, but ſtill ſaid the 
Hamiltous were in a confederacy with the ma- 
lignants in Exgland, and did not intend to ſtand 
to-what they promiſed. The General Aſſembly 
declared againſt it, as an unlawful 2 
with the enemies of God, and called it 'the 
Unlawful Engagement, which came to be the 
name commonly given to it in all their pulpits. 
They every where preached aguinſt it, and 
oppoſed the levies all they could by 'folemn 
.denunciations of the wrath and curſe of God 
on all concerned in them. This was a ſtrange 
piece of oppoſition to the State, little inferiour 
to What was pretended to, and put in practice 
THE ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have 
ſeldom corn enough to ſerve them round the 


* 


from his impriſanment; and the Parliament of tbe 


army, the Nobility went into the deſign, all ſembiy 
except ſix or eight. The King had ſigned an to he 
engagement to make good his offers to the Na- Parlia- 
tion of the northern Counties, with the other 


8 „% A SUMMARY of Af, 
5 i- year: And the northern parts: producing more 
= than they need, thoſe in tne weſt come in the 
Whigs ſummer to buy at Lieth the ftores that come 
I ffom the north: And from a word 'Whiggan:, 
uůſed in driving their horſes, all that drove were 
=. - _ _ called the Whiggamors, and ſhorter the hig. 
=o MDNo in that year, after the news came down 
= Df Duke Haunilton s defeat, the Miniſters animated 
their people to rife, and march to Edeuburgb: 
And they came up marching on the head of their 
puariſhes, with an unheard- of fury, en 
-preaching all the way as they came. The Mar. 
ö quis of Argile and his party came and headed 
| them, they being about 6000: This was called 
. the Whyggamor's inroad: And ever after that all. 
1 1 that oppoſed the Court came in contempt to 
: 5 be called Hb:;egs: And from Scotland the word 
Was brought into England, where it is now one 
of our unhappy terms of diſtinction. - . 
THE Committee of the Eſtates , with the: 
force they had in their hands, could eafily have 
diſſipated this undiſciplin'd : herd. But they ; 
knowing their own weakneſs ſenr to Cromwell 
daeſiring his aſſiſtance. Upon that the Committee 
ſawy they could not ſtand before him : So they 
came to a treaty, and delivered up the Govern- 
ment to this new body. Upon their aſſuming 
5 . it they declared all who had ſetved or aſſiſted 
„ in the Engagement incapable of any employment, 
55 till they had firſt ſatisſied the Kirk of the truth 
1 af their repentance, and made publick profeſſions 
. of it. All Churches were upon that full of 
mock penitents, ſome making their acknowledg-. 
ments all in tears to gain more credit with the 


new party The Earl of Lewdun, that was: 


Chalt- 


| for. 2 change of Government, had no mind, to. | +4 


before He "REST ESR] IVY 6＋ : | 
Chancellour, ny, 2 into blen promiſes 
both to the. King and the. Hamiltons : But when 

he came to Sc ;his,wite, ahigh covenanter, | DEED: 3 
& an heireſs.» by whom-he- had both honour and | . 
eſtate, threatned him, it he Went on that 1 | | 
with a proceſs, of adultery, in Which ſhe could. 
have. had very copious proofs. He durſt not 
ſtand this, and 10: compounded the matter by. 
the deſerting his friends, and turning-Overto te. 
other fide: Of "which he made publick profel: - 


ion ia the Church of Edenburgh with. many tears, 


confeſling his weaknels in yielding to the temp: 
tation of what had a ſhe of honour and loyal- - 
ty, for which he. expreſſed à hearty, ſorrow. 3 
Thoſe. that came in early with great ſhews of 
compunction got eaſier off: But t 10ſe whoſtood 
out long found it a harder matter to. make their. 
peace. Cromwell came down to e e | 
ſaw. the new. model fully ſettled. | 

DURING. his abſence from the Lene, ther The „ 
eat) of the iſle of /; ght was ſet on foot by tea 
he Parliament, who ſceing the Army at ſuch a 18.5 
diſtance took. this occaſion of treating with, the ig. 
King. Sit Hezrry, Fane, and others who, were 


ert any more. But both City and Four; were“ 


ie of a perſonal treaty ,that, it cou hot. 7 | 
be 14 5 7 aue, 0 and ne Dei] | | 


SS +4. 
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| their knees begged this of the King. They ſaid, 


they knew Yare would ftndy'to draw out the 
treaty to A great length: And he, who declared 
for an unbounded liberty of confcience, wonld 


try to gain on the King's party by the offer of 


toleration for the common prayer and the Epif. 


copal Clergy. His defign in that was to gain 


time, till Cromwell ſhould ſettle Scozlandand the 
north. But they ſaid ,if the King would frankly 


come in without the formality, of papers back- 
ward and forward, and ſend tuem back next 


day with the conceffions_that were abſ0lutely 
neceſſary, they did not doubt but he ſhould in x 
very few days be brought up. with honour free- 


dom and fafety to the Parliament ,and that mat. 
ters ſhould be brought to a preſent ſettlement, 


Titus, Who was then much truſted by the King, 


and employed in a negotiation with the Presby- 


terian party, told me he had ſpoke often and 
rneſtl him in the fame ſtrain: But the 
King could not come to a teſolution: And he 
fff! fancied, that in the ſtruggle between the 


| | Houſe of Commons and the Army ; both faw 


they needed him ſo much to give them the fupe: 


riour ſtrength, that he imagined by balancing 


them he would bring both fides into a greater 
dependence on himſelf, and force them to bet- 
ter terms. In this Yaze flattered the Epiſcopal 
party, to the 4 70 ruin as well as their own. 
ut the Presbyterians as the fir 


Bey füll hat 


authors of the war; and ſeemed unwilling to, 


think" well of them, or to be beholding to them. 
Thus the treaty went on with a fatal owneſs: 


And by the time it was come to ſome maturity 


W 


we came up with his army andoverturned 
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the Bl UPON this 1 win ſet down what Sir Has 
ed botle Grimſton told me a few weeks before his 
1d death: Whether it was done at this time or the 
ofa Fear before I cannot tell; I rather believe the 
-pif- latter. When the Houſe of Commons and the 
ain Army were a quarrelling, at a meeting of the 
the Officers it was propoſed to purge the Army bet- 
okly ter, that they migft know whomto depend on. 
ack- Wl Cromwell upon that ſaid, he was ſure of the 
next Army; but there was another body that had 
el more need of purging, naming the Houſe of 
in 2 


ing, i mons, they being reſolved to juſtify it to the 
esb /. Houſe: There was another debate then en foot: 
and But Grimſton diverted it, and ſaid, he had a 
t the matter of privilege of the higheſt ſort to lay be- 
1d be fore them : It was about the being and freedom , 
1 the of the Houſe. 80 he charged Cromwell with 
1 ſaw che deſign of putting a force on the Houſe : He 
ſupe: nad his witneſſes at the door, and defired they 
neing might be examined. They were brought to the 
reatet ¶barr, and juſtified all that they had ſaid to ihe. 
o bet. and gave a full relation of all that had ; 
ſcopal their meetings. When they withdrew, LEE 5 


Commons, and he thought the A my only could 
do that. Two Officers that were preſent brought 
mat- an account of this to Crimſton, who carried them 
nent. ¶ with him to the Lobby of the Houſe of Com- 


well fell down on his knees, and made afolenm, 


e fir, prayer to God, atteſting his innocence jand bis 
ing to cal for the ſervice of the Houſe: He fübmitted 
them. Bilhimſelf to the providence of God, who it ſeems 
yneß: thought! ft 70 exerciſe him with calumny and 
uri, ander- but he committed his cauſe to him. 


his he did wich great vehemence, and with 
Many tears. After this ſtrange and bold preamble 
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— he>made 60 jong'a ſpeech,” juſtifying both him: 
+ ſelf. and the xelt,, of the Officers, except a few 
oY that ſeemed inclined to return back to Egypt; 
82 Au that he wearied out the Houſe, and wrought 
„ much- on his. party, that what the witneſſes 
had ſaid was ſo little Believed, that had it been 
oh moved Orimiſton thought that both he and they 
3 : would have been ſent to the Tower. But whe⸗ 
+ ther their guilt made them modeſt, or that they 
. had no mind to have the matter much talked o/ 
5 they let it fall: And there was no ftrength in 
the other {ide to carry it farther, Fo complex 
the ſcene, as ſoon. as ever Cromwell got out of 
the Houſe, he reſolved to truſt: himſelf no more 
among them; but went to the Army, and in 2 
few days he brought them VP; and forced a great 
many om the Houſ ge.. 
1 had much diſcourſe on hes Load) with one 
who knew Cromwell well aud all that ſet of 
= men; and asked him how they could excuſe all 
=, the prevarications, and other ill things of which 
=, they were viſibly guilty in the conduct of their 
affairs. He told me, they believed there were 
great occaſions in which ſome men were called 
to great ſervices, in the doing of which they 
were excuſed from the common rules of mor: 
lity: Such were the practices of Ehud and Jau 
Samſon and David: And by this they fancied they 
had aprivilege from obſerving the ſtanding rules. 

It is very obvious how far this principle may be 
carried, and how all juſtice and mercy may be 
14id afide on this pretence by every bold enthu- 

Gaſt. Ladlow in his Memoirs juſtifies this force 
put on the Parliament, as much as he condemns 
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for a maxim, that the military power ought 


always to be ſubjeck to the civil: And yer, with- 
out any ſort of reſentment for what he had done, 
he owns the ſhare he had in the force put on tie 


Parliament at this time. The plain reconciling 


of this is, chat he thought when the Army judged 


the Parliametit Was in the wrong they might ul 


violence N but not otherwiſe: ; hich gives the 135 
Army a ſuperiour authority, and an inſpection 


into the proceedings of the Parliament. This 


ſhe ws how impoſſible it is to ſet up a COommon- 
wealth in Euglaud: For that cannot be brought _ 
about but by à military force: And they will 
| ever keep the Parliament in ſubjection to them, 


and ſo keep up their own authority. r,. 
I will ſeave all that relates to the King's 
trial and death to common Hiſtorians, know - 
ing nothing that is particular of that great tran- 
faction, which *- Was certainly one of the 
moſt amazing ſcenes in hiſtory. Lreton was the 
perſon that drove it on: For Cromwell Was all 
the while in ſome-ſufpence about it. /re?0z had 


the principles and the temper of a C2/izs in him: 


He ſtuck at nothing that might have turned 
England to a Commonwealth : And he found 


j 


The 
men 
chief- 
ly en- 
gaged x 
in the # 
taking. 


the 


ed | 


Kings 


life. 


out Cook and Bradihaw, two bold Lawyers, as 


proper inſtruments for managing it. Fairſax 


was much diſtracted in his mind, and changed 


purpoles often every day. The Presbyterians and 
the body of the City were much againſt it, and 
were every where faſting and praying for the 


King's preſeryation: 'There was not above 8000 


of the Army about the town: But theſe” were 


ſaledted out of the whole Army, as the moſt 


> 
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engaged in enthbſiaſm : And they were kept a 
prayer in their way almoſt, ay 5 and night,exceyt 
when they were upon duty: that they wee 
- wrought up to à pitch of fury, that ſtruck ater, 

Tout Into all people, On the other hand the 
"King's. party Was without ſpirit; And, as manf 
of themſelves have ſaid to me, they could nevet 

e his Lane Was mak = jo till ĩt was 

t 


= 
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beba- poſed firmneſs, which amared all people; and 

viour. that ſo much the more, becauſe it was not na 

tural to him. It was imputed to a very extraor- 
dinary meaſure of ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Biſhop 

_ +» Faxon did the duty of his function honeſtly.d 

with a dry coldneſs that could not. raiſe | the 

© King's thoughts: So that it was owing wholly 
to ſomewhat within himſelf that he went thro! 

ſo many indignities with ſo much true grearnch, 

without diſorder or any ſort of affectation. Thus 

he died greater than he had lived; and ſhewed, 

2 that which has been often obſerved of the wholt 

race of the Szewards, that they bore misfortune; 

better than proſperity. His reign both in peace 

and war was a continual ſeries of errours': 80 

that it does not appear that he had a true judg- 

ment of things. He was our of meaſure ſet on 

following his humour, but unreaſonably feeble 

to thoſe whom he truſted, chiefly to the Queen. 

He had 100 high a notion of the regal power, 

and thought that every oppoſition to it Was te 

Wader He e lytle W 2 too much,and Wl _ 

5h was * 
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was more concerned in the drawing of a paper 

than in fighting a battel. He had a firm aver- 

ſion to Popery , but was much inclined. to a mid- 

dle way between Proteſtants and Papiſts , by : 

which he loſt the one without gaining the Other. „ . 


| His engaging the Duke of Kohar in the war of i 
; Rochelle , and then affilting him fo poorly, and '- 8 
orſaking him at laſt, gave an 1 character of | | 


hi to all the Proteſtants abroad. The Earl of 

Lauderdale told me, the Duke of Raban was ae 

| Geneva, Where he himſelf was. When he. re- Ro” 
ceived a very long letter or rather a little book 


| from my father, which gave him a copious ac- 

count of the begiynjng of the troubles in Scotland: 

He tranſlated it to the Duke of Roban, who ex- 

I preſſed a vehement indignation at the Court of 
5 England for their uſage of him: Of which this 


was the account he then gave. 
The Duke of Baxckingham had a ſecret con- „ 5 

; * 1 8 a 5 : | ' 5 tar 2 
verſation with the Queen of fravce, of Which af R. 
the Queen: mother Was very jealous, and poſ- ch,?t 


ſeſled the King with ſuch a ſenſe of it, that he, e 
was ordered immediately to leave the Curt. = 
Upon his return ro. Eze/azd under this affront. . 1 

he poſſeſſed the King with ſuch a hatred of that 1 

Court, that the Queen was ill uſed on her coming 

over, and all her ſeryants were ſent back. He 

told him alſo that theProteſtants were ſo ill uſed, -- | 

and fo ſtrong , that if he would protect them RE 

they would involve that Kingdom in new wars; 7 5 

which he repreſented as ſo glorious a beginning . 13 
of his reign, that the King without weiglüng the _ +_ 

conſequence of it ſent one to treat with the Duke | "i 


«, s - 
Fs r 


of Rohan about it. Great aſſiſtance was pro- ; 
miſed by ſea: So a war was reſolved on, in which e 
55 "Fs. | the | 
1 « 


ee An A of Afoirs 


| "he ſhare that gur Court had is well oo 
Bk 955 WF e por , N 00 Ric 
of rance to make his Quee; 
a Ah 6 Tie Night; letter to the Duke of Bug. 
Bo Bam” 0 him that, 1 Would let Re. 
celle Till "without affiſting "he thould have 
| leave to come. 355 and on ſettle the whole 
„Mattei of the religion! according to their edids, | 
This was a ſtrange; proceeding * But Cardinal 
Richli#u bod 5 at weak King as he pleaſed; | 
pol this te ade that ameful cam. 
: 70 of the 195 of. Rhe. But finding 1 next Win- 
ter that "he. 3 was not to be ſuffered to go over 
into Fance, and that he was abuſed into a falſe 
hope, he reſolved: to have followed that matter 
With more edc, When f Was ſtabbed by 
Felton: nd ON Hey X 
FHERE is aböher tory told of the King ; 
Se 07 conduct during the peaceable, part of his reign, 
mak! be. which T had from Halewyn of Dort, who Was 
ing one Of, the Judges in the Court of Hollaud, and 
5. Was the Wilelt and greateſt man! knew among. 
=»; them," He told me, he had it from his father, 
Ne- Who being F thert | the chief man” of Dori was of 
5 the States „and Hag the ſecret communicated to 
2 n When T/abella Clara Enpenia grew old, 
i and egg to decline, a great many of her coun- 
weak cif, 2p 1 g what miſeries they -wouldfall | 
225 une they, ſhoutd be again in the hands 


of the Spanraras,;, formed a deſign of making. : 


tbemſelves a free Commonwealth, that, in imi- 
tation of the union among. the Cantons of Swir- | 
rer land tliat were of both religions, there ſhould . 
be à perpetual confederacy. between them and 5 
* N of the W ert, This they 

Fi IHR By "39 com- { 


lle l ESTO \ ATION, = 


| mma! to 9 5 Frederick Prince of 0 


the Sales „Who appro- 


auge , and t0.1Ome 0 2 


is of it, but 1 it neceſlary to et 
g of. England in it The Paier 

1 995 nglish fadour that MS Was 2 

atter 4 e that We. 

aid before. the King; but it was "of ſuch- A. na- 
ture, and ſuch per Ong were concerned. in it, 
that it copld not. be communicated unleſs. the 
Co 


py 


King would be pleaſed, to. 1 NOTE 


crecy for the preſent. This the King did: And 
then le Place af Orange lent. 755 e Whole 
ſcheme... The ſecret _ ill kept: Either the 
King truſted it to ſome who dilecvered tor 
the paper was ſtallen from him; for it Was ſent 
over to the Ogurt of Brzxells. One, of the Mi- 
niſtry loſt his head for it: And ſome took the 
Sari ſo. quickly that they got to Holland out of 
dinger. After this the Prince of Orange had no 
commerce with our Court and often lamented. 
that ſo reat 4 deſign 17 10 unhappily. loſt. He, 
had as il an opinion of the King's conduct of-. 
the war; for when the Queen came over, and 


brought ſome of the Generals with her; the Prince 


ſald after he had talked with them, (as the late 
told me) he did not wonder to ſee the 

affairs of Eugland decline as they did, ſince 1-2 
had talked with the King's. Generals. 

I will not enter farther into the military bat: 

For 1 remember an advice of Marſhall Som 
berg's, never to meddle. in the relation of mili- 
tary matters. He faid, ſome affected to relate 
thoſe affairs in all the terms of war, in which 


they committed great errours that expoſed them 


0 the 5 of all commanders , » Who mult deſ- 
"EY ; piſe 


„ 


tto. 4 - pw „ 
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piſe relations that pretend to an exactneſs whey 
Hein there were blunders in every part of them. 
Sees IN the King's death the ill effect of extreme 
of vi- violent counſels diſcovered itſelf. Ireton hoped 
dent that by this all men concerned in it would be. 
ſex come irreconcileable to monarchy, and would 
' ct as deſperate men, and deſtroy all that might 


revenge that blood. But this had a very diffe. 
rent effect. e Ei the ſame nature had 


| happened in lower inſtances before: But the 
were not the wiſer for it. The Earl of Sf 


ford's'death made all his former errours be for- | 


got: It raiſed his character, and caſt a laſting 
odium on that way of proceeding; whereas he 
had funk in his creditby any cenſure lower than 
death, and had been little pitied , if not, thought 
july puniſhed. The like effect followed upon 
Archbiſhop Laud's death. He was a learned, 3 
fincere and zealous man, regular in his own 
life, and humble in his private deportment; but 
was a hot, indiſcreet man, eagerly purſuing 
ſome matters that were either very inconſidera- 
ble or miſchievous, ſuch as ſetting the commu: 
nion table by the eaſt walls of Churches, bowi 
the alloons privileges , the breaking of leQures, 


— - 


the encouraging of ſports on the Lord's day, 


with ſome other things that were of no value: 
And yet all the zeal and heat of that time was 


laid out on theſe. His ſeverity in the Star- 
chamber and in the High- COmmiſſion- Court but 
agove all his violent and indeed inexcuſable in- 
juſtice in the proſecution of Biſhop William 
were ſuch viſible blemiſhes , that nothing but 
the putting him to death in fo injuſt a 1 
a = e 


could have raiſed his character; which: indeed 


0 it did to a degree of ſetting him up as a pattern. 
5 and the eſtabſiſhing all lis nat as ſtandards, 
me by which judgments are to be made of men whe- 
ed ther they are true to the Church or not. His 
be- (diary, tho” it waz a baſe thing to publiſh it, re- 
uld preſents him as an abject fawner on the Duke 
oh: Will of Buckingham, and as a ſuperſtitious regarder 
ffe- of dreams. His defence of himſelf, writ with 
had ſo mich care when he was in the Tower, is a 
he very mean performance. He intended in thar 
4 to make an appeal to the world. molt par- 
for- ticulars he excuſes himſelf by this, that he was 
ting hut one of many, who either in Councils Star- 
he chamber, or High-Commiſſion voted illegal 
han hl things. Now tho” this was true, yet a chief 
ght Miniſter, and one in high favour, determines 


pon if the reſt ſo much, that they are generally little. 


d. better than machines acted by him. On other 
IWN occaſions he ſays, the thing was proved but by 
bat one witneſs. Now, how ſtrong ſoever this 
ning defence may be in law, it is of no force in an 


appeal to the world; for if a thing is true, it is 
no matter how full or how defective the proof 


leiſure to reflect on what had paſs'd in the hur- 


ber while kis enemies did really magnify him 
34 24 by ö bo: ro e | DY 


is. The thing that gaye me the ſtrongeſt preju 
dice againſt him in that book is, that after. he 
had ſeen'the ill effects of his violent counſels ,. 
and had been ſo long ſhut up, and ſo long ar 


ry of pafſion in the exaltation of his proſperity , 
ie does not in any one part of that great Work 
acknowledge his own errours, nor mix in it 
ay wiſe or pious reflections on the ill uſage he 
met with or the unhappy ſteps he had made: So 
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by theit Ithiiman proſecution, his friends Hl, 
and Wharton Wor as much. leſſened him, [th 
one by writing his life, andthe. other by bal 
thin His vindication of himſelf. . 
BT the recoiling of cruel counſels On: th 
The authers of them never appeared more eminently 
= than in the death of h hates the 1 0 
ferious ahd c 


a 1555 c 


bool E Our age. Thiere Was in it a 
nobleneſs and juſtneſs of though vith a great: 
neſs of ties that, made- it, look'd on 
the beſt writ book in the 285 iy language: And 
the piety of the prayers made; all |, people cry out 
againſt the murder of a Pact | rho... ought, 
10 ſeriouſly of All his affairs i in cret medi 
rations before God. I was 1 7 up ky a high 
veneration of this book: And emember 77 
when I heard how ſome 18 it * be his, 
asked the Earl of Lohan, about it, who both 
knew the King | very, well and loved him little, 
He ſeemed confident it was, his own, work; 
for he ſaid, he had beard bit fay a great man) 
of thoſe very periods that he found in 2 book. 
Being thus confirmed in that perluafion, I wis 
not à little ſurpriſed, when in the year 1673 


in hich Thad = great ſhare of favour and free 
Coll- 
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| 

71 
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| 
19 
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converſation with the then Duke of Vt, af. 1 

terwards King Fans the ſecond» as he ſufferd 

me to talk very freely to him about matters % 

religion , and às I Was yrging him with ſome- 

what out of his father's book, he told me that 

book was not of his father's writing, and that 

the letter to the Prince of Malen was, never 

brought to him. He ſaid, Dr. Catudem writ it. 

| After the reſtoration he brought the Duke of 

Hmerſet and the Earl of Southampton both tathe 
King and to himſelf, who: affirmedthatthey; | 
knew it was his Writing; and that it as carried . 


down by the Earl of Southampton; and ſhewed 


the King during the treaty; of Neupert who red | 


it, and approved of it as containing cis ſenſe of | 

things. _ Upon this he told me, that tho She. 1 

don "and. the other Biſhops. oppoled Camadems | 3 

promotion becauſe he had taken the Covenant; 

yet the merits of that ſervice carried it for him 1 | 

notwithſtanding the oppoſition made toit.:Fhere-: | 4 

has been a great deal of diſputing about this book: | | 1 

Some are ſo zealous, for maintaining it to be the 

King's, that they think a man falſe to the Church 

that doubts it to be his Vet the evidence ſince | 

that. time brought to the contrary has been {© | 5 

ſtrong, that J muſt leave that under we fame 

uncertainty under which: I found it: Only this 

is certain, that Gawder, never writ any thing 

with that force; his other . writings being ſuch, 

that no man from a likeneſs of ftyle would think _._. - 

him capable of writing {o extraordinary 4 bo . 

as that 18. e ied bad, Cale: Cal TO 

Upon the King's death the Scots proclaimed: ou 

his ſon King, and ſent over Sir George Wineam, with 

hat married my great aunt, to treat with: him: /F'v8, 
e cn en le ons 
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while he was in the ifle of Jerſey. The King 
entred into a negotiation with them, and ſens 
him back with general aſſurances of conſenting 
to every reaſonable propoſſtion that they ſhould 
ſend him. He named the Hague for the place 


of treaty, he being to go thither in a few days. 


So the Scors ſent over Commiſſioners, the chief 


of whom were the Earls of Caſſilet and Lothian; 
the former of theſe was my firſt wife's father, 
a man of great vertue and of a conſiderable de- 


gree of good underſtanding :. He was ſo lincere, 
that he would ſuffer no man to take his words 
in any other ſenſe than as he meant them: He 
adhered firmly to his inſtructions, but with ſo 


much candour, that King Charles retained very 


kind impreſſions of it to his life's end. The man 
then in the (greateſt fayour with the King was 
the Duke of Baxckingam : He was wholly turned 
to mirth and pleaſure: He had the art of turning 
perſons or things into ridicule beyond any man 
of the age: He poſſeſſed the young King with 
very ill principles both as to religion and mo- 
rality,; and with a very mean opinion of his fa- 
ther; whoſe ſtiffneſs was with him a frequent 


ſubject of raillery. He prevailed with the King 


to enter into'a treaty with the Scots, tho? that 
was vehemently oppoſed by almoſt all the reſt 


that were about him, who preſſed him to adhere 


ſteddily to his father's maxims and example. 


. WHEN the King came to the Hague, Wil. 
Ham Duke of Hamilton and the Eart of Lauder- 


dale, who had left Scotland, entred into a great 


meaſure of favour and confidence with him. The 


Marquis of Montroſe came likewiſe to him, and 


undertook if h would follow his counfels to 


reſtore 
ö 


— 


* 


all ſo 
Over 
that t 
them 
both 
he co 
Scots ( 


reſtore him to bis Kingdoms by main force: 
But when the King defired the Prince of Oran 
to examine the methods which he propoſed, 


the people; and ſaid, the whole nation wou 


King of Denmark for a ſhip to | 
and for ſuch arms as he could ſpare. With that 


had undertaken. At laſt he was 


land of Aſſin , and was brought over a priſoner 
to Edenbargh. He was carried thro the ſtreets 
with all the infamy that brutal men could con- 
trive: And in a few days 

very high gibbet: And 4 


His behaviour under all that barbarous ' 


the 
fally deteſted. This cruel 
all ſober people againſt tho 


that the Preachers made on this occaſion rendered 


formances and of the credit he was in OY, 
l 


t Commiſſioners were treating with the King 
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entertained him with a recital of his own per- 


riſe if he went over, tho” accompanied only with 
2 page. He deſired of the King nothing dut 
power to act in his name, with a ſupply in 
money, and a letter recommending him to the 
y him over, 


the King gave him the Garter. He got firſt to 
0rknay , and from thence into the Highlands of 
Keotland; but could perform nothing of what he 
one of thoſe to whom he truſted himſelf, Mar- 


i 


And 
death. 


he was hanged on a 
is head and quarters 
were ſet up in divers places of the Kingdom. 
"IS 
was as great and firm to the laſt, looking on 
all that was done to him with a noble ſcorn, as 
fury of his enemies was black and univer- 
raiſed a horrour in 
who could infult - 
over ſuch a man in misfortunes. The triumphs - 


them odious, and made Lord Moztroſe to be 
both more pitied and lamented, than otherwiſe 
he could have been. This happened while the 
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at the ——.— The violent party in Scotland 


were for 3 off the treaty, upon it, tho 
by tbe date of Lord Montroſe $ commiſſion i 
appeared to have been granted before the treaty 


Was begun; But it was carried not to recall their 
ioners: Nor could the. King on the 6: 


ther hand be prevailed on by his Own Court to 


ſend thenraway upon this cruelty to a man who 
had ated. by his commiſſion, and yet was ſo 


e ** Was eh concluded: ; The 


* "could — 1 hat 12 15 would not have deen 
very great, if the Prince of Orange had not 
5 oined his to it. The Duke of Hamilton and the 


arl Of Lauderdale were ſuffered. to go home 


with him: But ſoon after his landin 2 an order 
came to put them from him. The King com- 
plained of this: But Duke Hamilton at parting 
told him, he muſt prepare for things of a harder 


digeſtion: He ſaid, at preſent he could do him 
no ſervice: The Marquis of Argile was then in 


abſolute credit: Therefore he deſired that he 


would ſtudy to gain him, and give him no cauſe 
of jealouſy: on his account. This King Charles 


told me himſelf, as a part of Duke Hamiltons 
character. Phe Duke of Backingham. took all 
the ways poſſihle to gain Lord Argile and the 
M.iniſters: Only his diſſolute courle of life was 

exceſſive ſeandaloùs; which to their great re- 


a proach 


- 


'v 


A before the REST OR ATION. 87 
proach they connived at, becauſe he adviſed the 
King to put himſelf 'wholly into their hands. 


The King wrought himſelf into as grave a de- 

portment as he could: He heard many prayers 

and ſermons, ſome of a great length. I re- 

member in one faſt day there were ſix ſermons 

preached without intermiſſion. I was there my 

ſelf, and not a little weary of ſo tedions a ſer - 

vice. The King was not alſowed fo much as 

to walk abroad: on ſundays: And if at any time 

there had been any gaiery at Conrt, ſuch as dan · 

cing or playing at cards, he was ſeverely re- 

proved for it. This was managed with ſo much 
rigour, and ſo little diſeretion, that it contri- 

bated not a little to beget in him an averſion to 

all fort of ſtrictneſs in religion. All that had. 

acted on his fathers ſide were ordered to keep / 

ar a great diſtance from him: And becauſe the 

common people ſhewed ſome affeQion to the 

King, the crouds that preſs'd to ſee him were 

alſo kept off from coming about him. Crom- 

well was not idle: But ſeeing the Scott were cal- 

ling home their King, and knowing that from 

thence he might expect an invaſion into England, 

he reſolved to prevent them, and ſo marched 

into Seozland with his Army. The Scozs brought 

together a very good Army: The Kii g. was lat. 


* 


upon the ſouldiets: So he was ſent away. 


tered to come ouee to ſee it, but not to ſtay wn 
THE Army was indeed one of the beſt that The. 


it; for ny were afraid he might gain too muc 


ever Scotland had brought together: But it was © 
ill commanded': For 2 | — had wach defec. . 
tion from their cauſe; or that were thought in- 7 
lifferent as to either ſide , which they called de- 

ry; | F teſtable 
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Neeſlable nentrality, were put out of commiſſion, 
The Preachers thought it an Army of Saints, and 
ſeemed well aſſursd of ſucceſs. They drew 


„mehl, who being. preſſed by them te- 
tired towards. Daxhar , whete his ſhips and pro- 
viſions. lay. The Scots followed him, and were 
poſted on a hill about a mile from thence, where 

bhere was no attacking them. Cromelt was thet 
in great : and locked on bimſelf as un- 

done. There was no marching. towards Ber, 
wiel, the ground was tod narrow: Nor could 
de come back into the country. without being (e- 
The leaſt evil ſremed 10 be to kill his horks, 
aud put his Army on. board, and fail back iy 
3 caſtle Which, in the difpoſition that Eg. 
Aland Was in at that time, would have been al 
: their deſtruction, for it wonld have occaſioned 
an univerſal infurrection for the King, They 

- had not above three days forage for their horſes 
So Cromwell called his Officers to a day of feek 
ing the Lord! in their fiyle. He loved to tall 
much of that matter all his life long after ward 
He ſaid, he felt ſuch an enlargement. of heart 
in prayer, and fuch quiet upon it, that he bads 
All about him take heart, for God had certain 
heard them, and would appear for them. After 
Prayer they walked in the Earl of Roxvargs) 
gardens that lay under the hill; and by proſpee- 

_ © tive glaſſes they diſcerned a great motion inthe 

Saeco Camps, Upon which chu ſaid , God 
J delivering them into our hands, they. are c. 
ming down to us. Leſtey was in the chief cont 

mand: But he had a Committee of the States to 


ive him bis orders, among Whom: I cri 
M g | | was 


kites the kESTORATION: oy 


was one. Fheſe were weary of lying in de . i 
fields, and thought that Leſley made not haſte I 
enough to deſtroy thoſe Ep for o they C | 
kame to call them; He told them. by Aying zirgks | 
there all was fare; Ares that by engaging in a. | 3 
tion 2 deſperate men all mige : 
be loſt: Nee they {441 called on him to fall o un. 
Many have ug that alt this was trencherxß 
done on defgii t dehver up our Amy to Crom. 
— ſome laying it upon — ar and others 
on my 1 uncle, 1 am perſuaded there was no 
treachery in it: Only I argſtoun wa tos hot, 
— Leſtey was tob cold, and yielded too eaſily 
to their humours: Which he ought not to have 
done. They were all the night employed ineo | 
ming down the hill: And in the morning, be- 
fore the were put in order, . Crorneayeltfell upon 
them: Two regitrents ſtood their ground, and 
almoſt all killed in their ranks: The reſt . 
id run in 2 moſt ſhameful marmer: So that 
both their artiflery and ge were bolt ; and 
with thefe a great jour a prices were taken! 
tome thoufands in all. 'C upon this ad- 
ranced to Edvrbargh, Where he was received 
without any oppoſttion: And the Caſtle chat might 
have made a long reſſſtanee did capitulate 
al che fouthery- part of $corlandeamme! undereond 
tribution — Srerlin was the a 
gatriſon on the' Kin 's fide. He himſelf retired 
0 St. Aube. A Parliament was called that” 
fie for fome ume 86 Suerlin, and for fome time 
it St. Jobnſtoum, in wdich 2 full indemniti was 
paG'd, not in the language of 4 pardon bar of 
a act of approbation: Only all that joined wit 
une were declared traitors. But now the 


x way 
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3% A SUMMARVY of 4fairs- 
Diſ- _ A! queſtion had been propoſed both to the 
PUt® Committee of States and to the Commiſſioners 


admit- Of the Kirk, whethenin this extremity thoſe who 
ring of had made defeCtion ; or had been hitherto too 
all backward in the work, might not upon the pro- 
ons to feſſion of their repentance be received” into pu- 
ſerve blick truſt, and admitted to ſerve in the defence 
their of their country. To this anſwers were diſtind. 
1 ly given by two reſolutions: Fhe one was, that 
| they ought to be admitted to make profeſſion of 
their repentance: And the other Was, that aſter 

ſuch profeſſions made they might be received to 
defend and ſerve their eount y.. 
Upon this a great diviſion followed in the 
Kirk: Thoſe who: adhered to theſe reſolutions 


2 BOSD OD 0 © wht, va. ili. 


were called the. Publick Reſolutioners: But 2. 
gainſt theſe ſome of thoſe; bodies proteſted, and Ti 
they, together with thoſe who adhered to them, cet 
were called the Proteſtors. On the one hand the 
id was ſnid, that every government might cal gra 
aut all that were under its protection to its de cer 


fence. This ſeemed founded on the law of na- 
ture and of nations. And, if men had been 
miſled, it was a ſtrange cruelty to deny room 
for repentance. This was contrary to the nature 
of God and to the Goſpel, and was a likely 
mean to drive them to deſpair. Therefore after 
twyo years; time it ſeemed reaſonable to allow 
them to ſerve according totheir birthright in Par- 
liament, or in other hereditary offices, or in the 
Army; from all which they had been excluded 


by an act made in the year 1649, which ranged I caul 
them in different claſſes ; and Was from thence Bl rel 1 
called the act of claſſes. But the ener 1 
bs ; ; 43 - 3 | 


1 


1 
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jected againſt all this, that to take in men of 
known enmity to thę cauſe was a ſort of betray- 
ing it, becauſe it Was the putting it in their 
power to hetray it: that to admit them into a 
profeſſion of . profanation, and 

a mocking of God. It was viſible, they were 
willing to comply with theſe terms, tho” againſt 

their conſcience, only to get into the Army: 
Nor could they expect a bleſſing from God on 
an Army ſo conſtituted; And as to this parti- 
cular they had great ayantage; for this mock 
penitence was indeed à matter of great ſcandal. _ 
Wben thoſe. reſolutions were 92 0 with this 


proteſtation, a great many of the five weſtern us - 


counties, Clidatſdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway 
and Nithiſdale, met, and formed an affociation - 
apart, both ayainſt the Army of Sectaries, and 
gainſt this new defection in the Kirk party. 
They drew a remonſtrance againſt all the pro- 
ceedings in the treqty with the King, when, as 
they ſaid, it was viſjble by. the commiſſion he 
granted to Montroſe that his heart was not ſin- 
gere: And they were alſo againſt the tendring him 
the Covenant, when they had reaſon to believe 
he took it not with a reſolution to maintain it, 
ſince his whole deportment and private conver- 
ſation ſhewed a ſecret enmity to the work of 
God. And, after an invidious enumeration of 
many particulars ,: they imputed the ſhametyl 
defeat at Dunbar to their prevaricating in theſe 
things; and concluded with a deſire, that the 
King might be excluded from any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the Goyernment, and that his 
cauſe might be put out, of the ſtate of the quar- 
rel with the Army of the Setaries. . This ws 
. ; Er F 3 | brought 


* 
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prought to ide Committee of the Srates at Y 
 Fobwſhon#s , and was ſevertlyirt d 
" by Sit Thomas Nicholſon 5 the Kings Advocate 
or Attorney general there, who had been till then 
à realous man of their party: But he had lately 
matried my fiſter , and my Father had great it 
fluenge on him. He prevailed fo; chat the re. 
monſtrance was condemned ns diviſive”, fac- 
e ſcandalous: But that the people mipht 
| 2 bor be oo much "moved Wich theſe things, 1 
- hips | pared "to he Rt bur by the 
-of them. In # there wetc 
1 : "The King owned the ſin of 
' *' His füther in matrying into am idelattous Family 
He acknowledged the blagdthed in the late wats 
Jay at bis father's d. Tie expreſſed © deg 
ſenſe of his'own III ducation; and the-prejt 
dices he had drunk'in * the cauſe df God, 
of which he Was now very ſenſible: He confeſ. in f 
{ed all the former parts pf his life to have been ceſſ 
P courſe of enmity to the 1 of God: Here. ther 
pented of his eommifſion to Montreſe, and of Ml talk 
every thing de bad done that gave offence: An was 
wich ſolemn proteſtations he "affirmed, that be WI lay : 
was now ſincere in his declaration', and that he as f 
would adhere to it to the end of his Ute, in Seo Was 
land, Exgland, and Irelavd.” cout 
King was ver — When this wi ſons 
| brought to him. He A de pe could never look Bil all ! 
His mother in the face Tf he paſs*@it. | But when Bi oni) 
he was told it was neceſſaty for his affairs, he il ted 
1 reſolred to fwallow the pill without farthe! I fon. 
chewing it. So it was publiſhed, but had no i Jau, 
hood ſect; for neither fide believed him fit, hant 
| Fork by * $0 Was fought «fk wp * com 


| 


before the' R Es 


would caſt himſelf into their harids t 


led, made his eſcape, in the night, and came to 
the place appointed. But it was a vain underta : 


body at Chua, the place of rendezvous. Thoſe 
at St. Tohnſtoum being troubled at this, lent Col. 
55 after him, who came up and preſs d 


im to return very rudely So the King came 


back. But this had a very good effect. The 
government ſaw now the danger of uſing him 
ill, which might provoke him to deſperate courſes; 
After that, he was uſed as well as that Kingdom 
in ſo ill a (tate was capable of. He ſgw the ne- 


ceflity of courting the Marquis of Argile, and 


therefore made him great offers: At laſt he 


talked of 11 his daughter. Lord Argile 


was cold and hack warꝗ : He ſaw the King's heart 


un ? for © was met by A very inconſider able 


„ 


* 
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to make him load his father's memory in ſuch a 
manner. But, while the King was thus beſet 
with the high and more moderate Kirk parties, 
the old Cavaliers ſent to him, offecing that if he 

| | hey would 
meet him near Dundee with a' great body. Upon 
this the King, growing weary of the fad life he 


« 


. 


lay not to him: So he looked on all his offers, but 


2s ſo many ſnares. His ſon, the Lord Lorz, 


was Captain of the Guards: And he made his 


court more dextrouſly ; for he brought all per- 
ſons that the King had a mind to ſpeak with at 


all hours tq him, and was in all reſpects not 


only faithful but zealous.” Vet this was ſuſpec- 
ted as a colluſion between the father and the 


ſon. The King was crowned on the firſt of 


January: And there he again renewed the Cove- 
hantz And now all people were admitted ta 


come to bim, and to ere in the Arty, The 


| ng 


* 460i 


two Armies la Mb FR in, their winter quar- 
394 But vat oy the ſummer came on, a.body 
of the Englisb paſs'd the Frith, and landed if 
Fife. . So he King, having got up all the forces 
he had expected, Nivel e On 4 march into Eng: 
2 Scotlaud could: not maintain another year's 
5 War. This Was 'a_ deſperate reſolution .: But 
| | there was nothing elſe to be done: Fra 
* I will not purſue the relation of the march to 
Worceſter 5 „ nor the total defeat given the King's 
Army on the third of Septembers the fame day in 
which Dauben fight had been fought the yeat 
before. Theſe things ate ſo well known, as is 
alſo the King's eſcape, that T can add nothing 
to the common relations that have been over 
and over made of them.” At the fame time that 
Cromwell followed the King into Eugland, he 
left Monk in Scotland with an Army ſufficient to 
gen- reduce the reſt of the Kingdom. The town of 
nd Dundee made a raſhand ill conſidered reſiſtance; 
= 4 It was after a few days ſiege taken by ſtorm: 
Much blood was ſhed, and the town was ſeverely 
_ lundered No other place made any retiſtance: 
remember well of three regiments coming to 
Aberdeen: There was an order and diſcipline; 
and a fade of gravity and Py among thein, that 
amazed all people. Moſt of them e Inde: 
pendents and Anabapfiſts: They were all gifted 
men, and preached as they were moved. But 
they never diſturbed the publick aſſernblies in the 
Churches but once: They came and reproached 
the Preachers for laying things to their charge 
that were falſe. © I Was then preſent: The de: 
17 bate grew very fierce: At laſt they drew their 
| fiyore ; - Boy there was no hare done: 5 Cr: 
| en 
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well d {placed the Governour for mor puniſhing, 


t js. 

"WHEN the jom⸗Countries in 8 were 
thus reduced, ſome of the more zealous of the 
Nobility went to the Highlands in the year n 
The Earl of Glencairu, ave and ſober man, 

zot the tribe of the e ds. to declare for 
the King. 'To theſe the Lord Lors came with 
about a thouſand men: But the jealouſy of the 
father made the ſon, be ſuſpected. The Mar- 
quis of Argile bad retired into. his country when 
the King marched into Englazd,, and did not 
ſubmit to Mozk till the year 52. 
ceived a garriſon; But Lord Lors ſurpriſed a 
ſhip that was ſent about with proviſions to it, 
15 0 helped to ſupport their little ill- formed 
Many Gentlemen came to them: And 
1 85 all the good horſes of the Kin Moor were 
bo and 2 up to them. They made a 
y of about 3000: of which there Was _— 
500 horſe. hey endured great . hardſhips; for 
thoſe parts were not fit to entertain men that 
had been accuſtomed to live ſoftly. The Earl 
of Glencairn had almoſt ſpoiled all: For he took 
much upon him: And upon ſome ſuſpicion he 
ordeted Lord Lors to be clapt up, who had no- 
tice of it, and prevented it by an eſcape; O- 
therwiſe they had fallen to cut one another's 
throats, inſtead of marching to the enemy. The 
Earl of Belcarras, a vertuous and knowing man 
but ſomewhat moroſe in his humour, went alſq 
among them.” They differed in their counſels ; 


Lord Glencairn was for falling into the low- 


countries: And he began to fancy he ſhould be 
mother Montroſe. = ra elcarras on the other hand - 
5 F's. was 


r POP 4s er we Ry oo te oo OS 


$M | 
body f 
ſtood 


out in 


the 
High- 
lands. 


Then be re- 
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OT "OR their faltneſſes: They made 


a ſkew of a body for the King, which they were 57 

ts keep up in ſome reputation as long as they P 
could, till they could ſee what affiſtance the he 

Nia migbt be able to procure them from be- m 

Fg: fea of men money and arms; whereas if tet 
they went out of thoſe fait unds, they Su mM 

not hope to ſtand beforeſuch a veteran and well 5 

diſciplined army as Mont had; and if Bey boy ro 

with the leaft Sue their tumultugry | AI 

would N melt away, | 2 

' Among others one Sir walled . i 10 5 

. bad married Lord Belcarras's ſiſter, came amon tle 

0 them: He had ferved in Fance, where he had C0 

cba. got into ſuch a degree of favour with Cardind Wa 
Hader. Richhea , that few th ſtrangers were ever ſo much by 

; - conſidered by him as he was. He was raiſed tha 
- to be a Collonel there, and came over for re- firſ 
; _  eruits when the King was with the Scorch army bf 
at Newcaſtle. There he grew into high favour ar. 

with the King ; and laid a deſign for his eſcape, ur 

of which I have f given an account in Duke Hz TAL 

milton's Memoirs. He was the moſt 1 Jett 

beloved and eſteemed by men of all ſides an had 

forts; of any man I have ever known in my ya: 
Whole life. He was a pious man , and in the kim 

midſt of armies and courts he ſpent many hours Th 


4 a day in devotion. He had gone thro? the al Sir 

pores of mathematicks,' and knew the hiſtory pt 

ature beyond any man I ever yet knew. He rud 

had a genius much like Peiriali, as he is deſcri- ing 

0 bed by Gaſendi. He was afterwards the firſi liey 

f former of the Royal ene imei its firſt Preſi- pln 
1 dent; and while be lived be was the life and b 

foul of that body. He tad an equality of tem- chri 

per TR 
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per in him tliat mdthin by lg alter: 3 Aud was in 
bender the only Stoick J ever knew. He had 
+ 'reat 8 of one of their principles; for 
her much for abſotare decrees. He had a 
molt diffuſed Jove to all marikind,and hedeligh- 
ted in every occafion of doing pood, which he 
managed with Br. N and zeal; He 
had 4 ſuperio . Or ES —_ 
in the Fi nd _ the e but wit 
11. rhe way of reprov y 
te; for their faults that I ever 9 
ir Robert Marray was in ſuch credit in that lit- 
Fi army, that Lord Glencurm took à ſtrange 
courſe to break it, and to ruin him. A letter 
was N to be found at Autwerp, as writ 
by him Willizm Marray of the chamber, 
that hat b been whipp ing hoy to King Charles the 
firſt, nd apo Wk that 1 75 grown up yo a A 
of favour and confidence that was very patticu- 
ar. He had a lend creatute there, whom! he 
turned off: And the to be revenged' on him 
framed this plot againſt him. This il 
jetter gave an acconnt of a bargain Sir Robert 
had made with Mont for killing the King, which 
yras to be executed by Mr, Marray: So he prayed 
Nm in his letter to ike haſte and diſpatch it. 
This was brought to the Ear! of Glentairn: S 
Sir Robert was ſeyerely queſtioned upon it, and 
PE Re And it was ſpread about thro? a 
de army that he intended t 5 kill the King, ho 
ing it ſeems that ſome of theſe wild people be- 
lieving it yoo have fallen upon hit! Without 
ifing on Mio Upon this occaſion” Sir Ro- 
practiſed in a very eminent manner his true 


* plitloſophy, without ſhe wing fo vw 


ſages 
42 for they had aſſurances 


92 ” 8 UMMARY ef Afairs 
a_cloud. in his whole behaviour. 
CEE Earl of Beere leſt the ee 
and went to the King; and ſhewed him the 
neceſſity of ſending a military man to command 
that body, to whom they 
willy. than to any of the Nobility. . Madl. 
zaun was ſent over, who was a gallant man and 
a good Officer. He had firſt ſerved on the Par- 
liament's fide : But he turned over to the King, 
and was taken ar Worceſter fight, but made his 
_ eſcape out of the LOWS: He upon his coming 
Pa 25 for ſome time la y Foc heats that were 
Highlander 5 made as Ly of 
| ax ir a of an army 12 another Jear as Was 

WC. 

Uno was ſent by him to Paris with 
an invitation to the King to come among them; 
nt them, that the whole 
Nation was in a diſpoſition to riſe with them; 
And Exgland was beginning to grow "hs of 
2 ip government, the 7 5 and the Par- 

being on ill terms. The Englich were 
ND — in a war with t 
the Hatch upon that account might be inclined 


to affiſt che "Kit to give. a_diverfion to their 


enemies Forces. . Drumond told me, that upon 
his coming to Paris he was. called to the little 


Council that was then about the King: And 


When he had delivered his meſſage, ellen 
Hide asked him, how the King would be A 
commodated if he came among them: He 
anſwered, not ſo well as was fitting, but the 
would all take care of him to furni bim with 
every thing that was neceſſary. He wondered 
8 the King did not. check the e Chancellour i 


would: ſubmit more 


e States: And 


=_ — — — Rr 
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his demand: for he faid', it looked ſhines. to 
es 


him, that when they were hazarding their 


to help him to a Crown,he ſhould 7 concerned . 


for accommodation. He was ſent” back with 


words and a few kind letters. In the entl _. 


of the year 1654 Morgan marched into the High- 

lands, and had a ſmali . 1p with Midle- 
roun, Which broke that whole 2 f. 9 155 
all le were grown weary ; for they had no 
Coen of ſucceſs, and the low countries were 
ſo over- run with robberies on the pretenèe of 
going to affiſt the Highlanders, that there was an 
univerſal Joy at hou 3 of that 1 5 


AETE1 

ER this the: country was kept in gr eat 
order : Some caſtles in the Highlands had garrt- 
ſons put in them; that were ſo careful in their 
diſcipline, and ſo exact to their rules, that in no 
time the Highlands were kept in better order than 
during the uſurpation. There was a conſiderable 
foree of about 7 or $000 men kept in Scorland: 
Theſe were paid exactly, aid ſtrictly diſeiplined. 
The pay of the Army brought ſo — money 
into the Kingdom, that it continued all that 


while in a very flouriſhing ſtate. Cromwell built 


three Citadels ,at Leith, Air, and Inperngſi be- 
ſides many little forts- There was juſtice 
done, and vice was ſuppreſs'd and puniſlied: ſo 
that we always reckon thoſe eight years ofuſur- 
ation a time of great peace and:'profj 
There was alſo. a furt of union of the three King- 
doms:i in one Parliament, where Srorland had its 


repreſentative. - The Marquis of 1 Went 
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„. co, THE next irene 1 uſt open relates to the | 
2 e the heats raiſed in it by the publick 


putes 


among reſolutions, and the proteſfation — aiuſt 
the e them. New occafions of difputearofe. A Gene- 
— tal Aſſembly was in courſe to meet; — fate 
ters, at St. Averews: So the Commiſſion: of the Kirk 

wrote a cireular letter to all the Presbyterics, 
letting forth all the grounds of their reſolutions; 
and complaining of thofe who had proteſted . 
gainſt chem; upon which they deſired that they 


frequently practiſed in the former years: But 
now it was highly complained of , as 2 limita- 
„5! yy ry 

| a nullity; on all their pr 
I Prateſtors renewed their proteſtatio againſt the 
| meeting upon a higher point, diſowyning that 
authority which hitherto they had maghitied as 
dme higbeſt tribunal in the Chorch; in Which the/ 

„ 

thougnt Chriſt was on his throne. Upon this a 
great debate followed, and many books were 


Written in a courſe of ſeveral years. . _— 
ay; | 


lick men Gaid , this was the deſtroyi 


bytery, if the leſſer number 42 not r abrait to 


the greater: It was a fort of Prelacy, if it was 
pretended that yotes ought rather to be weighed 
than counted: Parity was the eſſence of theit 
coaſtitution: And in this all people faw they 
had clearly the better of the argume 


-Proteftors urged for themſelves, that, ſince all 
Froteſtants rejected the pretence of infallibilicy, 
the major part of the Church might fall into * 

rats, in which caſe the * number _ 


% 


2 chuſe none of thoſe who adhered to the | 


roteſtation to repreſent them in the next Aſ. 
ly; This was onty an advice, and had been 


nt. The 
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not be bound to ſubmit to them. They com- 
plained of the many corrupt Clergy- men who 
were yet among them, who were teavened with 
the old leaven; and did on all occafions: hew 
what was (till at heart, notwithſtanding all their 
outward compliance: (Cor the Epiſcopal-Clergy; / 
that had gone into the Covenant and Presbytery 
to hold their liv ings, ſtruck in with great; heat 
to inflame the comcroverſy: And it appeared very | / | 
viſibly that Presbytery , if not held in order by 2 | "2 
the civil power; could not be jong kept i in quĩet:) = 
If in the ſupream Court of judicature the majo- | | 
rity did not conclude the matter, it was not po » 
fible to keep up their beloyed parity. It was con- 8 
feſſed that in doctrinal points the leſſar number | A 

| | 

| 
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was not bonnd to ſubmit to the greater: But in 
the matters of mere government it was i 
bo ge the Fresbyterian form on any 
r 
As this debate grew bot. and they were ready 
to break out into cenfures on both . fides, fome 
were ſent down from the Commonwealth of 
England to feule. Scorland: Of theſe Sit Heury 
» Vat was one. The agen were known 
res- to have: boap. Has: 6 King's intereſt: So 
t to WW they wete not ſo kindly Ha hc on as the Pro- 
was WM teeſtors. Some of the English junto moved, 
rhed thar pains fhiould be tak en to. unite. the two. pary 
heit Cu But Vare oppoſed this with. much zeal. 
„ | He fad, would they. heal the wound. that they 
1 3 given themſelves, which weakened: them 
e all much? The fening them at quiet could: have 
liry, no other effect. but q heal unite them in 
) er- their oppoſition to their c He therefore 


ould Eure chat e left wid; ofight 


airs 
out their own quarrels, and ee a greater 
dependence on the temporal authority, when 
both ſides were forced to make their appeal ta 
it: So it was reſolved: to ſuffer them to meet 
ſtill in their Presbyteries and Synods, but not 
in General Aſſemblies, which had a greater face 
of union and authority 
IT Els advice was followed: So the diviſion 
went on. Both ſides ſtudĩed vvhen any Church 
became vacant to get a man of their own party, 
to be choſen to ſucceed in the election: And 
upon theſe occaſions many tumults happened. 
In ſome of them ſtones were throw, and ma: 
ny were wounded, to the great ſeandal of te. 
Iigion. In all theſe diſputes the Proteſtors were 
the fiercer fide: For being leſs in number the 
ſtudied to make that up with their fury: In one 
point they had a great advantage of the others} 
with relation to their new maſters who required 
them to give over praying for the King. The 
Proteſtors were weary of doing it, and ſubmit- 
ted very readily: But the others ſtood Gut on: 
ger; and ſaid, it was a dpty lying on them d) 
the Covenant, ſo thev could not let it fall. U- 
pon that the Egli Council ſet out an order} 
that ſuch as ſnould continue to pray for the King 
1 ſhould be denied the help of law to recover theit 
tithes, or as they called them their ſtipends. TF 
touched them in a ſenſible point: But, that they | 
might not ſeem to act upon the civil authority] 
they did enact it in their Presbyteries, that ſince 
all duties did not oblige at all times, therefobe 
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- confidering the preſent juncture, in which the 
Ning could nor protect ene, they reſolved. 
diſcontitiue that piece of duty. This 2 
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them to much cenſure, ſince ſuch: a carnal 
conſideration as the force of law for their bene. 

fices, (which all regard but too much, tho few - 

willownir,) ſeemed to be that which deter- 


—.. , ͤ wbt3-42 <4 ul 
THIS great breach among them being rather e- 
encouraged than ſuppreſſed by thoſe who were thods. ' 
in power, all the methods imaginable were uſed _ 
by the Proteſtors to raiſe their credit among the both. 
people. They preached often, and very long; fide 
and ſeemed to carry their devotions to a greater 
ſublimity than others did. Their conſtant to- 
pick was, the ſad defection and corruptioi of 
the judicatories of the Church, and they often 
propoſed ſeveral expedients for purging it: The 
truth was they were more active, and their per- 
formances were livelier, than the Publick men. 
They were in nothing more ſingular than in 
their Communions. 15 many places the Sacra- 


ment was diſcontinued for ſeveral years; where 
they thought the magiſtracy, or the more emi. 
nent of the pariſh, were engaged in what they 


called | the defection, which was much more 
looked at than ſcandal given by bad lives. Bu! 
where the greateſt part was more ſound, they 
pave the Sacrament with a new and unvufual ſo- 
lemnity. On the IV edueſdey before they held a 
faſt day with prayers and ſermons for about eight 
or ten hours together? On the Sararday they had 
two or three preparation ſermons: And on the 
Lord's day they had fo very many, that the ac- 
tion continued above twelve hours in ſome 
places: And all ended wich three or four ſer- 
mons on Monday for thanksgiving. A great ma- 
by Miniſters were W together from ſeve· 


i 


ral parts: And high pretenders-would have gone 
40 er 50 miles. to a noted Communion. The 
crouds were far beyond the capacity of theit 
Churches, or the reach of their voices: So a 
| the fame time they had fermons in two or three 
=—_— 1. different places: And all was performed with 
=. | great ſhew of zeal. They had {tories of many 
ena converſions that were wrought on thele 


+ 5. F 9 , 

2 „ i lt G3 F40) 1223 3 560 
= - III is fearce credible, what an effect this hat 
(] 5 among the people, to how great a meaſure of 


Oy knowledge they were brought fand how readily 
1 WH they could pray exzempore, and talk of diviny 
f | matters. All this tended to raiſe the credit of 


, the Proteſtors: The Reſolutioners tried 'toi 
| mitate them in theſe practices: But they wer 


= | not thought ſo {piritual , nor fo ready at them: 
= | So the others had the chief following. Wher 
the Judicatories of the church were near an 6 
Auality of the men of both ſides, there were 
perpetual janglings among them: At laſt the 

1 proceeded to deprive men of both ſides, as the 
= | d were the majority in the Judicatories: But be 
cauſe the poſſeſſion of the church, and the bene 

| fice, was to depend on the orders of the tem 
=; pPoral Courts, both ſides made their applicatiol 
1 | | to the privy Council that Cromwell had ſet ij 
1 in Scotland: And they were by them referred i 
1 Cromwell himſelf: So they ſent Deputies up i 
| | . London. The Proteſtors went in great num 
4 | bers: They, came nearer both to the principle 
and to the temper that prevailed in the Army! 

So they were looked on as the better men, a 
whom, by reaſon of the firſt xiſe of the dill 
krenee, the government might more Era 
* e epen 
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depend : Whereas the others were conſidere dered 


The as more in the King's intereſts: © / | 


.their Wl © THE Reſdlutioners fent up one Sharp; who . 


2 


So u bad been long in England; and was an aQtive 


three WI and eager man: He had a very ſmall propor- of 
1 with tion of learning; and was but aii indifferent prea- 5g = 


many Wl cher: But having ſome acquaintance with the 
thee BI Presbyterian Miniſters at Bond, whom Crowe 
oll was then courting much by teafon- of their 
his hat Bil credit in the City, he was by an errour that pro- 
ure of Wl ved fatal to the whole party fent up in their 
readily Wl hame to London; where he continued for fome 
divine Wl yeats ſoliciting their concerns, aud making him» 
edit o felf known to all ſorts. of people. He ſeemed 
d 't0 more than ordinary zealous for Presbytery. And, 
Wer as Cromtuell was then dende to make him- 
them: Wil bei King, Dr. Wltins told me he often faid to 
Wher i him; no temporal Government could have 4 
r an e fare ſupport without a national Church that 
re wen adhered to it, and he thought Euglaumd was ca- 
aſt they i pable of no conſtitution but Epiſcopacy +» to 
28 the which, he told me, he did not doubt hut Crom- 
well would have turned, as ſoon as the deſigu 
of his W was fettled. Upon this kms 
Ipoke to Sharp, that it was plain by their breach 
that Presbytery could not be managed ſo as: to 
maintain order among them, and that an Epif- 
copacy mult be brought in to fettle. them: But 
Harp could not bear the diſcourſe, and fejec- 
ted it with horror. Fhave dwelt longer on this 


ferred 
es up t9 
at nutty 


incipeig matter, and opened it more fully than was ne- 
Arm celfacy, if Thad not thought that this may have 
men, g good effect on the reader, and ſhew him how. 
the die impoffible it is in a parity to maintain peace and 


certall 


\ 


Some _'FROM  thefe matters I go next᷑ to ſet down 
c. ſome particulars that I knew. concerning Crom 
well's well, that I have not yet ſeen in books. -Some 
Me - of theſe I had from the Earls of Carli and 

Orrery : The one had been the Captain of his 


\ 
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if he does that will be eried out upon by the Tea: 
lots of both ſides, as abominable Eraſtianiſm., 


Guards: And the other had been the Preſident 
of his Council in Scorland. But he from whom 
| [ learned the moſt was Sroupe, a Griſon by birth; 
then Miniſter of the French Church in the Su, 
and afterwards a Brigadeer General in the French 
Armies: A man of intrigue, but of no vertue. 
He adhered to the Proteſtant Religion as to out- 
ward appearance: He was much truſted by Cron. 
well in foreign affairs; in which Crommell was 
oft at a loſs, and having no foreign language, 
but the little latin that ſtuck to him from his 
education, which he ſpoke very vitiouſly and 
ſeantily, had not the neceflary means of infor- 
6d ot on Enos og fo 4 
WIEN Cromwell firſt aſſumed the govern- 
ment, he had three great parties of the Nation 
all againſt him, the Epiſcopal, the Presbyterian, 
and the Republican party. The laſt was the 
moſt ſet on his ruin, looking on him as the per- 
fon that had perfidiouſly broke the Houſe of 
Commons, and was ſetting up for himſelf. He 
had none to rely on but the Army: Vet that 
enthuſiaſtick temper, that he had taken ſo much 
pains to raiſe among them, made them very in- 
tractable: Many of the chief Officers were broken, 
and impriſoned by him: And he flattered the 
reſt the beſt he could. He went on in his old 
way of long and dark diſcourſes, ſermons, and 
* "> | prayets. 
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prayers. As to the Cavalier party, he was af- 
fraid both of aſſaſſination and other plottings 
from them. As to the former of theſe he took 
a method that proved very effectual: He ſai 

often and openly, that in a war it was. neceſ- 
fary to return upon any ſide all theyſolent things 
that any of the one fide did to the other: This 
was done for preventing greater michief , and 
for bringing men to fair war: 


„r 


the King's party ſhould endeavour to aſſaſſinate 
him, and fail in it, he would make an. aſſaſſi- 
nating war of it, and deſtroy the whole family: 
And he pretended he had inſtruments to execute 
it, whenſoever he ſhould give order for it. The 
terrour of this was a better ſecurity to him than 
HE other as to their plottings was the more 
dangerous. But he underſtood that one Sir & i- 
chard Willis was Chancellour Hide's chief con- 
fident, to whom he wrote often, and to whom 


all the party ſubmitted, looking on him as an 


able and wiſe man in whom they confided ab 
ſolutely. So he found a way to talk with him: 
He ſaid, he did not intend to hurt any of the 
party: His deſign was rather to ſave them from 
tuin: They were apt after their cups to run in- 


to fooliſh and ill concerted plats, which ſigni- 


hed nothing but to ruin thoſe who engaged in 
them: He knew they conſulted him in every 
thing: All he deſired of him was to know all 
their plots, that he might ſo diſconcert them 
that none might ever ſuffer for them: If he clapt 
my of them up in priſon » it ſhould only befor 

W. . A 


„e . — 
4 . 


_ only abut: Töne krifling difcourſe, but never 
d meſs they had been engaged in. He 


but nothing was ever diſcovered that hurt any 


N Vet jt was not eaſy to perſuade thoſe 
vrho had truſted: 222 ſo much, and who thought 


2 be guiſty of ſo black a treachery: 80 
artifice to-crcate jealouſy. But he to give afull 


bun AR Y of Afar 
2 Jirtls "tittic ;"A#d they ſhould be interroga 


offered #/illis whitever he would Accept of, and 

do give t when or as he pleaſed. He durſt not 
ask or take above 2000 pound a year. None 
was truſted With chis but his ſecretary Thur, 
who Was a Yay gerterous r at ney in 
telligen „ 

1494 Swe had 211 the King's party in 
a net. He let tem danee in it at iat And 
upon occafions' clapt them up for à ſhort while: 


of them. In coheltifion , after Cramwell's death, 
Fa, continued to give hoticeof every thing ti 
Burlo. At laſt, when the plot was laid among 
the Cavaliers fora general infurrection, the King 
Was defired to come over to that which was i 
e raiſed in Suſſer: He was to have landed neat 
Chicheſter , all by * 's management: Andg 
ſhare was laid 22 in which he would 
rom have het oe if Morland, Thur, 
der ſęcretary, aforg — a prying man, had 
ot diſcovered the correſpondence between bi 
Aaſter and N ilit, and warned the King of his 


* 


him faithfull in all reſpects, to believe that he 


orland's advertiſement was look'd on as all 


-onvictionobſerved wheretheSecr etary laid ſom: 
letters of advice, on which he ſaw he reliat 
"Moſt, and getting the key of that cabinet in his 


hand to N letter with Wr thar hung to 0 


Ai. 
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he took the impreffion of it in wax, and got a 


the cabinet, and ſent over ſame of the moſt 
important of thoſe letters. The hand was known, 
and this artful but black treachery was diſ- 


coyered : So the deſign of the riſing was laid 


aſide. Sir George Booth having engaged at the 
ſame time to raiſe a body in Cheshire, two ſeve- 
ral Meſſengers were ſent to him to let him know 
the deſign could not be executed at the time 
appointed: But bath theſe perſons were ſuſpec- 
ted by ſome garriſons thro' which they muſt. 
paſs, as giving no good account of themſelves 
in a time of jealouſy, and were ſo long ſtopt, 
that they could not give him notice in time, 
So he very 'gallantly performed his part: But 
not being ſeconded he was ſoon cruſhed by 
Lambert. Thus Willis loſt the merit of great 
and long ſervices. This was one of Cromwell 
, 75: 1 
AS for the Presbyterians, they were fo ap · 
ptehenſiye of the fury of the Commonwealth 
party, that they thought it a deliverance to be 
reſcued out of their hands: Many of the Re- 
publicans begun to profeſs Deiſin: And almoſt 
all of them were for deſtroying all Clergy-men, 
and for breaking every thing that looked like 
the union of a national Church. They were for 
pulling down the Churches, for diſcharging the 
tithes, and for leaving religion free, as they cal- 

led it; without either encouragement or reſtraint. 
Cromwell aſſured the Presbyterians, he would 
maintain a publick miniſtry with all due encou- 
ragement; and he joined them in a commiſſion 
with ſame Independents, to be the triers of all 
25 84 thoſe 
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| thoſe who were to be admitted to benefices. 


Theſe diſpoſed. alſo of all the Churches that 
were in the gift of the Crown, of the Biſhops; 


and of the Cathedral Churches: So this ſoftened 


HE ſtudied to divide the Commonwealth 


His 

deſign 
tor the 
Ring- 
E. 


* 


them. 


party among themſelves» and to ſet the Fifth. 


monarchy men and the Enthuſiaſts againſt thoſe 


who pret ended to little or no religion, and acted 
only upon the principles of civil liberty; ſuch 
as Algernoon Siduey, Heury Nevill, Martin, Ii ild. 
man; and! Harrington. The Fifth- monarchy 
men ſeemed to be really on expectation every 
day when Chriſt ſhould» appear: John Goodw:y 
headed thefe, who firſt brought in Arminianiſm 


among the ſectaries, for he Was for liberty of all 


forts: .. Cremwell hated that doctrine: For his 
beloved notion was, that once a child of God 
was always a child of God, Now he had led a 


very ſtrict life for above eight years together 


before the war: So he comforted himſelf much 
with his reflections on that time, and on the 
certainty of perſeverance. But none of the 
Preachers were ſo thorough paced for him as to 


temporal matters, as Goodipin was; for he not 
only juſtified the putting the King to death, but 


magnified it as the gloriouſeſt action men were 
capable of. He. filled all people with ſuch ex- 


pectation of a glorious thouſand years ſpeedily 


to begin, that it looked like a madneſs poſſeſ- 
—!! ß ] Ü 
IT was no eaſy thing for Cromwell to ſatisfy 
thoſe, when he took the power into his own 


hands; ſince that Iooked like a ſtep to Kingſhip, 
which Geoawix had long repreſented as the great 
42 125 F e — 4 


F | Anti- 
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Antichriſt » that; hindered Chriſt's being ſet on 
his throne.. To theſe he ſaid, and as ſome have 
told me, with many tears, that he would ra- 
ther have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the Protec- 
torſhip, ſince nothing was more contrary to 
11 genius than a ſhew of greatneſs; But heſaw 
jt was neceſſary at that time to keep the Nation 
from falling into extream diſorder, and from 
becoming open to the common enemy: And 
therefore he only ſtept in between the living 
and the dead, as hę phraſed it, in that interval, 
till God ſhould direct them on what bottom 
they ought to ſettle; And he aſſured them, that 
then he would ſurrender the heavy load lying 
upon him, with a joy equal to the ſorrow with 
which he was affected while under that ſhew 
of dignity. To men of this ſtamp he would 
entet into the terms of their old equality, ſhut- 
ting the door, and making them fit down cove- 
red by him, to let them ſee how little he valued 
thoſe diſtances that for form's ſake he was bound 
to keep up with others. "Theſe diſcourſes com- 
monly ended in along prayer. Thus with much 
ado he managed the republican enthuſiaſts. The 
other Republicans he called the Heathens, and 
profeſſed he could not ſo eaſily work upon them. 
He had ſome Chaplains of all ſorts: And he be- 
gun in his latter years to be gentler towards 
thoſe of the church of England. They had their 
meetings in ſeveral places about London without 
any diſturbance from him. In „ 5 
the Papiſts courted him: And he wit: great diſe 
fimwation carried things with all ſorts of people 
farther than was thought poſſible , corifidering 
the difficulties he met with in all his Parliaments, 
mo FI LE 6G 7 But 


| and conſent to an act, if need were, of extit- 
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But it was generally believed that his life and ha 
all his arts were exhauſted at once, and that it th. 
-he had Tived much longer he could not haye the 
IHE debates came on very high for ſetting 
up a King. All the lawyers, chiefly Che, 
Amed, Fomntain , and $5. Johns, were vehe. 
mently for this. They ſaid, no new govern. 
ment could be ſettled legally but by a King, 
-who ſhould paſs bills for ſuch a form as ſhould 
be agreed on. Till then all they did was like 
-bailding upon ſand: Still men were in danger 
Of a revolution: And in that caſe all that had 
been done would he void of itſelf, as contrary 
to a law yet in being and not repealed. Til 
that was done, every man that had been con. 
cerned in the war, and in the blood that was 
med, chieffy the King's, was Ml} obnoxious: 
And no warrants could be pleaded; but what 
were founded on or approved of hy a law paſs'd 
by King, Lords, and Commons. They might 
agree ta trult this King as much as they pleaſed, 
and to make his power determine as ſoon as 
they pleaſed, fo that he ſhould be a Felo de ſe, 


guifhing both name and thing for ever. And 
as no man's perſon was ſafe till that was done, 
fo they faid all the grants and ſales that had been 
made were null and void: All men that had 
gathered or diſpoſed of the publick money were 
Br eve acevendic, In ſhort, this point was 
made out beyond the poſſibility of anſwering 
it, except upon enthuſiaſtick principles. But by 
that ſort of men all this was called a miſtruſting 
af God, and a truſling to the arm of mo 
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+, day» Cromwell asked him what news he had 


told he was in treaty with the King, who was 
to be reſtored and to wary his daughter. Crom- 
well expreſſing no indignation at this, Lord 
Greer fad, in the ſtate to which things were 
brought, he ſaw not a better expedient: Th 
might bring him in on what terms they pleaſel 
And Cromwell might retain 'the ſame anthority 
he then had with leſs trouble. Cromwell an- 
| Twered, the King can never forgive his father's 
blood. Orrery ſaid, he was onè of many that 
were concerned in that; but he would be alone 
in the merit of reſtoring him. Cromwell replied, 
he is ſo-damnably debauched he would undo us 
All; and fo turned to another diſcourſe without 
any emotion, which made Orrery conclude he 
had often thought of that expedient. 
BEFORE the day in which he refuſed the 
offer of the Kingſhip that was made to him'by 
the Parliament, he had kept himſelf on ſuch a 
reſerve that no man knew what anſwer he would 
give. It was thought more likely he would ac- 
cept of it: But that which determined him to the 
contrary was, that, when he went down in the 
morning to walk in St. Fames's park, Fleet. 
wood and Degborough were waiting for him: The 
one had married his daughter, and the other his 
ſſſter. With theſe he entered into much diſ: 
WE on the ſubject, and argued for it: He 
laid, it was a tempting of God to expoſe ſo 
many worthy men to death and poverty, when 
there was 4 certain way to ſecure them. The 
Others inſiſted ſtill on the oaths they had taken. 
He ſaid, thoſe oaths were againſt the power and 
i a | tyranny 


heard there: The other anſwered, that he was Ml ; 
t 
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ranny of Kings, but not againſt the four let- ; | 
2 Wb — 2 word King. In concluſion, = 
they, believing from his diſcourſe, that he in- 1 ] 
tended to accept of it, told him, they ſaw great 2 9 
confufions would follow on it: And as. they, 
could not ſerve him to ſet up the idol they had 
put down; and had ſworn. to keep down, ſo 
they would not engage in any thing againſt him, 
but would retire and look on. So they ones 
him their commiſſions , ſince they were reſolved 
not to ſerve a King: He deſired they would ſtay 
till they. heard his anſwer. It was believed, that 
he, ſeeing two perſons ſo near him ready to a- 
bandon him , concluded that many others would 
follow their example; and therefore thought it 
was too bold a venture: So he refuſed it, but 
accepted of the continuance of his Protectorſhip. 
Vet, if he had lived out the next winter, asthe 
debates were to have been brought on again, ſo - 
it was generally thought he would have accep-., 
ted of the offer. And, it is yet a queſtion what 
the effect of that would have been. Some have 
thought it would have brought on a general ſet- 
tlement, ſince the law and the ancient govern- 
ment were again to take place: Others have 
fancied juſt the contrary, that it would have 
enraged the Army, ſo that they would either | | 
have deſerted the ſervice, or have revolted from : 
him, and perhaps have killed him in the firſt _ 
fray of the tumult. I will not determine which 
of theſe would have moſt probably happened. 
In thoſe debates ſome of the Cavalier party, or 
rather their children, came to bear ſome ſhare. 
They were then all zealous Commonwealths- 
men, according to the directions ſent them ow! 
a | 333 thoſe 


| 


Crom- 
well's 
en- 

Fage : 


ment 
I 
rant 


this great change, fram being the abettors of 


republicans aſſiſted and protected them, ſo at 
Old principles for a 9 prerogative and abſo- 


government returned to its old channel, they 
Were ſtil! as firm to all prerogatiye notions, and 
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thoſe about the King. Their buſineſs was to 

oppoſe Cromwell on all his demands, and ſo to 

2 him at home and expoſe bim abroad. 
hen ſome of the other party took notice of 


prerogative to become thepatrons of liberty, thej 

etended their education in the Court and the 
obligation to it had engaged them that way ; bit 
now. fince that was out of doors, they had the 
common principles of human nature and the 
love of liberty in them. By this mean as the old 


the fame time they ſtrengthened the faction againſ 
tion ſhook off this diſguiſe, and reyerted to their 


Jute power. They fait they were for liberty; 
when it was a mean to diſtreſs one who they 
thought had no right to govern ; but when the 


* * 


as great enemies to liberty as ever. 


+ 


70 next to give an account of Cromwell 
05 with relation to foreign affairs. He 
laid it down for a maxim to ſpare no colt or 
charge in order to procure him intelligence. 
When he underſtood what dealers the Fews were 
every where in that trade that depends on news, 


25 advancing money upon high or low intereſts 


proportion to the riſque they run or the gain 
to be made as the times might turn, and in the 
buying and ſelling of the actions of money ſo 


Y 
*. 
. 


adyanced, he, more upon that account than in 


compliance with the princpe St aoleration. 
brought a company of them over to England, 


3 
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the while thathe was negotiating this, they were 
ſure and good ſpies for him, check with 
relation to Spain and Portugal. The Earl of 

Orrery told me, he was ones walking with hit | 
in one of the galleries of Whitehall, and a man 
almoſt in rags came in view: He preſently diſs 
miſs'd Lord Orrery, and carried that man into 
great ſum of money that the Spamiar ds were ſend- 
ing over to pay their army in Flanders, but in 
4 Dutch man of war: And he told him the places 
of the ſnip in which the money was lodged: 
Cromwell ſent an exprefs immediately to Smith, 
afterwards Sir Jeremy 'Smizh; who lay in che 


Dowss, telling him that within a day or two © 


ſuch a Duteh ſhip would paſs the channel, & that 
he muſt viſit ĩt for the Spauish money, which was 
conterband goods, we being then in war with 
pain. So when the ſhip paſs d by Dover; Smith 
nt and demanded leave to ſearch it. The 
Datch Captain anſwered, none but his maſters 

might ſearch him. Smith fent him word, he 
had ſet up an hour glaſs, and if before that was 
run out he did not ſubmit to the ſearch , he 
would force it. The Captain ſaw it was in 
yain to ſtruggle, and ſo all the money was found. 
Next time that Cromwell faw Orrery he told him; 
he had his intelligence from that conternptible 
man he faw him go to ſome days before. He 
had on all occaſions very good intelligence: He 
knew every thing that paſs d in the King's litt le 
Court: And yet none of his ſpies were diſcovered, 
but one %%% DTD IOW ORE © SY, 
THE greateſt diMeulty on him in his 12 


r . 


: though it it would-recor 


| wen p 


in 
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affairs was, what ſide to chuſe, /Fraxce or Spain 
| The Prince of ande was then in the Nether. | 


lands with a great many Proteſtants about him: 
He ſet the Saniardt on making great ſteps to- 


wards the, galning-Cromwe/! into their intereſts, | 


Spain. pe their Ambaſſador to compliment 
bim: He Was eſteemed one Of their ableſt men; 


| His name was Don Alonso Cardenas: He of- 


fered that-if.Cromwell would join with them, 
they would engage themſelyes to make no peace | 


5 125 5 ſhould recover Calais again to Eagle 


his 15 very agreeable to Cm, who 
end him much to the 
on , if he could reſtore that town again to 
the Eg/ih Empire, after it had been a hundrei 
years in the hands of the Freuch. een heat: ; 
ing of this ſent one over to negotiate with him, 
but at firſt without a character: And . — 
„ aniard, he offered to aſſiſt Cromwellto take 
irk, which was a place of much more im- 

— . The Prince of Conde ſent over like- 


wile to offer Croxrwell to turn Proteſtant; and, 


if he would give him a fleet with good troops; 


did not doubt but that he ſhould be afliſted 
the Proteſtants; and that he ſhbuld ſo diſtreſs 
Frauce, as to obtain ſuch conditions for them, 


5 be would. make a deſcent” in Gazenne, where 


and for Exglavd, as Cromwell himſelf ſhould 


dictate. Upon this offer Cromueli ſent Scoupe 
round all France, to talk with their moſt emi- 
nent men, to ſee into their ſtrength, into their 


| preſent diſpoſition: the oppreſſions they lay un- 
ger, and their inelinations to truſt the Prince of 
Conde. He went from Paris down the Loire: 


TIE 


| ., 
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and croſs the ſqmh of France to Liewr+ He was 
inſtructed +0 #41k to em only as 2: traveller, 
and to aſſure them of Ctomuiell 's zal and care 
for them, which he magnified every where. The 
Proteſtants. were then: very much at their eaſe: 
For Mazarms who: thnught of nohing but 10 
enrich his family, took care td maimain the = 
edicts better than they had heen in any time fur- 
merly. So Stoepe returned, and gave Cromwell 
an account, of the caſe they were then in and 
of their reſolution! to he quiet. They hada very 
bad opinion of. the Prince of Canas, as: a man 
who ſought nothing but his own greatneſs, to 
which they believed that he was ready to facri- 
fice all his friends, and every cauſe that he eſ- 
pouſcd, This ſettled Cromwell as to that: parti- 
cular. He alfo found that the Cardinal had fuch 
ſpies on that Prince that he knew every met- 
he would have nd farther carreſpondence with 
him: He fai& upon that to Stoxpe ; Stniinst off 3 
& garrnius, & vrmditur d fas Carina. That 
Which determined him afterwards in the choice 
was this : He found the parties grew fo ſtrong 
againſt him at home, that he faw if the King 
or his brother were aſſiſted by France with an 
Army of Huzmevnts to make a deſcent in Eng- 
lend; which was threatned if he ſhould join with 
pan, this might prove very dangerous to bim, 
wh had fo grany ene mies at home and ſo ferẽ— 
friends. This particular confideration with re- 
lation to ſtimfelf made great impreſſiom on him; 
for he knew theSpanrards could give thoſe Princes 
no ſtrength, nor had they any Proteſtant ſub- 
jects to aft them in hs ſuch deſign. Upon 
„„ 8 this 


d 
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this occaſion King Janes told me, that amom ll cept 
_ other prejudices he had at the Proteſtant Rel. wer 
gion this was one, that both his brother and and 
imſelf, being in many companies in Paris i. Kin, 
cognito, where they met many Proteſtants, he ll ſery. 
found they were all alienated from them, and B 
were great admirers of Cromwell: So he believe! ll bis] 
they were all rebels in their heart. I anſwered WM £39 
that foreigners were no other way concerne Cet: 
in the quarrels of their neighbours, than to ſk It . 
'"who could or would aſſiſt them: The coldnes WM had { 
they had ſeen formerly in the Court of Engl fer h 
with relation to them, and the zeal which v Reſte 
then expreſſed, muſt naturally make them d and! 
- Pend on one that ſeemed reſolved to protei I it no 
them. As the negotiation went on between eve. 
France and England, Cromwell would have te Was t 
- King and his brother diſmiſſed the Kingdom Wi contit 
Mazarin conſented to this; for he thought i ſed by 
more honourable, that the French King ſhou Was h 
. ſend them away of his own accord, than tu 9g 
it ſhould be done purſuant to an article wit the Pr 
* Cromwell. Great excuſes were made for doin and tl 
it: They had ſome money given them, and wer Engla 
ſent away loaded with promiſes of conſtantſy- Prince 
. plies that were never meant to be performen gre 
And they retired to Colen; for the Spaniards wet his de: 
not yet out of hope of gaining Cromwell. Bit Sir. Al] 
. when that vaniſhed, they invited them to Bu cellou 
xells, and they ſettled great appointments al came i 
them, in their way, which was always to poi ent. 
- miſe much, how little ſoever they could pe 920m 
form. They alſo ſettled a pay for ſuch of 1 ls dea 


be 


- ſubje&s of the three Kingdoms as would com tbis ma 
and ſerve under our Princes: But few came, a Ei 
ES SD 11 ch 
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mon cept from Irelud: Of theſe ſome Regiments 
Ra? were formed. But tho? this gave them a great 

r an and laſting intereſt in our Court, eſpecially in 
r King 5 ames's , yet they did not much to de- 

. erve it. e be 

5 BB BEFORE King Charles left Paris he changed 
5 and . $a F 

elieret bis Religion; but by whoſe perſuaſion is not yet 
weren known: Only Cardinal de Reis was on the ſe- 

cerne I cret, and Lord Aubigny had a great hand in it. 
It was kept a great ſecret. Chancellour Hide 
had ſome ſuſpicion of it, but would never ſuf- 
fer himſelf to believe it quite. Soon after the 
Reſtoration that Cardinal came over in diſguiſe, 
and had an audience of the King: What paſs'd 
it not known. The firſt ground I had to be- 
lieve it was this: The Marquis de Roxcy, who. 
was the man of the greateſt family in Frauce that 
continued Proteſtant to the laſt, was much preſ- 
{ed by that Cardinal to change his Religion: He 
was his Kinſman and his particular friend. As 
mong other reaſons one that he urged was, that 
the Proteſtant Religion mult certainly be ruined, 
and that they 'could expect no protection. from 
England, for to his certain knowledge both the 
Princes were already changed. Roxzcy told this 
in great confidence to his Miniſter, . who after 
his death ſent. an advertifement of it to my ſelf. 
dir Allen Broderick ,agreat confident of the Chan- 
cellours, who from being very atheiſtical, be- 
came in the laſt years of his life an eminent pe- 
nitent, as he was a man of great parts, with 
whom I had lived long in great confidence, on 
his death bed ſent me likewiſe an account of 
this matter, which he believed was done in Fox - 
tuucbleau, before King C 1 N was ſent to C Now | 


\ 
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As for King James, it ſeems he was not recon. 

ciled at that time: For he told me, that being ſe 

4 nini a Monaſtery in Flanders, a Nun deſired bim + 
to pray every day, that if he was not in the right 4 
way God would bring him into it: And he ſaid, 4 

the impreſſion theſe words made on him never h 

left him till he change. 2] 05 

IO return to Cromwell: While he was ba- pes 

lancing in his mind what was fit for him to do, 4 


Gage, who had been a Prieſt, came over from 

the MWieſt. ludies, and gave him ſuch an account Pr, 

e, Of the feebleneſs as well as of the wealth ofthe if 
deſign 8 aniards in thoſe parts, as made him conclude 0 
on che that it would be both a great and an eaſy con- 
14, quelt to ſeize on their dominions. By this he 
* reckoned he would be ſupplied with ſuch 1 

' treaſure, that his government would be eſta 
bliſhed before he ſkould need to have any re. 

courſe to a Parliament for money. Spain would 

never admit of a peace with Zugland between 

the tropicks: So he was in a ſtate of war with 

them as to thoſe parts, even before he declared 

wear in Europe. He upon that equipped a fleet 

with a force ſufficient, as he hoped, to have 

feized Hiſpaniola and Cuba. And Gage had at 

fired him, that ſueceſs in that expedition would 

make all the reſt fall into his hands. Sroupe, 

being on another occaſion ealled to his cloſet, 

faw him one day very intent in looking on: 

Map, and in meaſuring diſtances. Stoupe faw 

it was a Map of the Bay of Mexico, and ob- 
- ferved who printed it. So, there being no dif- 

| courſe upon that ſubject, Stoupe went next da 
to the Printer to buy the Map. The Printer 
denied he had printed ic. Szoxpe — 


1clude 
con- 
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Stoupe, 
clokt, 


ſcen it. Then, ſaid he, it muſt be-only in Crom- 
well's hand; for he only had ſome of thePrints, 
and had given him a ſtrict charge to ſell none 
till he had leave given him. So Stoupe per- 
ceived there was a deſign that way. And when 
the time of ſetting out the fleet came on,; all 
were in a gaze Whither it was to go: Some fan- 
cied it was to rob the Church of Loretto, which 
did occaſion a fortification to be drawn round 
it: Others talked of Rome itſelf; for Cromwell's 
Preachers had this often in their mouths, that 
if it were not for the div iſions at bome he would 
go and ſack Babylon: Others talked of Cadiz, 


tho? he had not yet broke with the Spaniards. 
.The French could not penetrate into the ſecret. 


Cromwell had not finiſhed his alliance with them: 


So he was not bound to give them an account 


of the expedition. All he ſaid upon it was, that 


he ſent out the fleet to guard the ſeas, and to 


reſtore England to its dominion on that element. 
Stoupe happened to ſay in a company, he be- 
lieved the deſign was on the Veſt- Indien. The 
Hauishb Ambaſſadour, hearing that, ſent for him 
very privately, to ask him upon what ground 
he ſaid it: And he offered to lay down 10000 
V if he could make any diſcovery of that. Sconpe 


owned to me he had a great mind to the money: 


and fancied he betrayed nothing if he did diſ- 
cover the grounds of theſe conjectures, ſince 
nothing had been truſted to him: But he ex- 


| nog greater matters from Cromwell, and fo 


ept the ſecret; and ſaid only, that in a diver- 


ity of conjectures, that ſeemed to him more 
- Probable than any other. Bur the Ambaſſadour 
made no account of that; nor did he think it 


H 3 Worth 


Py 


 worththe writing to Dov Joby,thenat Braxell, fi 1% 
- STOUPE writ it over as his eonj ecture to 2055 


one about the Prince of Conde, who at firſt Joh; 
bearing it was perſuaded that mult be the deſign, 
and went next day to ſuggeſt it to Don John: had 
But Don Jobs relied fo, much on the Ambaſſi- By 
dour, that this made no impreſſion. And in- The 
deed all the Miniſters whom he employed knew 


that they were not to diſtarb him with trouble- me 
ſome news: Of which King Charles told a plea. 


ant ſtory. One whom Don John was ſending 
to ſome Court in Germany, coming to the King 
'to ask his commands, "be deſired him only to 
' write him news: The Spaniard ask ed him,whe- 
ther he would have true or falſe news: And, 
when the King ſeemed amazed at the queſtion, 

he added, if he writ him true news the King 
muſt be ſecret, for he knew he muſt write news 
to Don John that would be acceptable, true or 

falſe. When the Miniſters of that Court ſhewed 

that they would be ſerved in ſuch a manner, it 
is no wonder to ſee how their affairs have de- 
clined. This matter of the fleet continued 1 
preat ſecret ; & ſome months after that, Scope 
being accidentally - with Cromwell, one came 
| from the fleet thro” Ireland with a letter. The 
| bearer looked like one that brought no welcome 
news. And as ſoon as Cromwell had read tht 
letter, he diſmiſſed Stoupe, who went imme: 
diately to the Earl of Lezcefter, then Lord Liſt 
and told him what he had ſeen. He being of 
 Cromwell's Council went to Whitehall , and 
came back, and told Sroupe of the deſcent made 
on Hispaniola, and of the misfortune that had 
8 4 ape: 
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happened. It was then late and was the poſt- 
night for Flanders. SO 5 writ it as news 
to his correſpondent, ſome days before the Spa- 
vin Ambaſſadour knew any thing of it. „ 
John was amazed at the news, and had never 
any regard for the Ambaſladour after that; but 
had a great opinion of Sroupe, and ordered the 
Amballadour to make him theirs at any rate. 
The Ambaſſadour ſent for him, and asked him, 
now that it appeared he had gueſſed right, what 
were his grounds: And when he told what they 


were, the Ambaſſadour owned he had reaſon 


to conclude as he did upon what he ſaw. And 
upon that he made great uſe of Stoupe: But he 
himſelf was never eſteemed after that ſo much 
25 he had been. This deſerved to be ſet down 
ſo particularly, fince by it it appears that the 
greateſt defign may be diſcovered by an undue 
carelesneſs. The Court of France was amazed 
at theundertaking , and was glad that it had miſ- 
carried; for the Cardinal ſaid, if he had ſuſpec- 
ted it, he would have made peace with Spain on 
any terms, rather than to have given way to 
that which would have been ſuch an addition 
to Exglazd, as muſt have brought all the wealth 
of the world into their hands. This fleet took 
Jamaica: But that was a ſmall gain, tho* much 
magnified to cover the failing of the main de- 
fign. The war after that broke out, in which 
Dankirkwas indeed tak en, and put in CromwelPs 
hands: But the trade of England ſuffered more 
in that, than in any former war: So he loſt the 2641 
heart of the city of London by that means. for the 
CROMWELL had two ſignal occaſions Protet 
given him to ſhew his zeal in protecting the Reli 
64, 8 H 4 Pro- gion. 
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Proteſtants. abroad. The Duke of Savey mile An 
a new perſecution of thc Vaugois : So Crommeſ Wl tha 
1 deſiring him to put a ſtop tio by 
Dake adding, that he knew well they had that that 
ke in their power, and could reſtrain hin W tim 
5 RE And if they did not he mui i - 
— break with them, Mazarin obj edel 
to this as unreaſonable: He promiſed to do gool 
pthces: But he could not be: obliged to anſwer 
for the effects they might have, This did not 
ſatisfy Cramzvell: 50 they obliged the Duke of 
Sapgy to put 2 ſtop 0 that unjuſt fury: And 
Cromwell . 4 er {um for the /axday, and 
ſettle all their concerns, 
50 eh e There was alſh 
a tymult in Neſmes, in which Tome diſorder hat | 
been committed by the Hugmenars ; And they, 
— ſevere proceedings upon it. ſent 
ane ayer with. rem epa lone C Pure who 
ſcat him back to Pari in an hour's time witha 
de A letter to his Ambaſſadour, requi- 
im either to prevail that the matter mighy 
be paß d over, or to come away iinmediately, 
Mararin eomplained of this way or proceeding, 
as too imperiqus: But the neoeſſity of their at- 
fairs made him yield. Theſe things raifed (ron - 
8 abroad, and made him be muck 
ed on. 
mbaſſadour in Nun at this time Was 
Lockhart 2. A Scotehmam, who had married bis 
niece, and was in high favour wich him, as be 
well geſerved to be. He was both a wile and 
a gallant man, calm and vertnous, and one 
that garricd the generoſities of friendſhip very 
far, He . made Governaar et 00 


570 UPE told me of a great de 
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Ambaiſadour ar the ſame time. But he told me, 
that when he was ſent afterwards Ambaſſadour 
by King Charles, he found he had nothing of 
wat regard that was paid him in CromwelPs 
well had intended to begin his Kingſhip with, if 
he had aſſumed it. He refolved to ferupa Coun- 
cil for the Proteſtant Religion, in oppoſition 
to the Congregation ue Propaganda fide at Rome. 
le intended it ſhould conſiſt of feven Councel- 
lours,, and four Secretaries for different pro- 


yinces, Theſe were the firſt 3 France, Switzer- x 


A great 
defign 
for rhe 


lard, and the Valleys: The Palatinate and the 


other Calviniſts were the fecond: Germany. 
the Narth, and Trkey were the third: And the 
Eaft and Nef. ludies were the fourth. The Se- 
pretaries were to have 500 J. falary a piece, and 
to keep a correſpondence every where, toknow 
the ſtate af Religion all over the world, that ſo 
all good 18 might be by their means pro- 
tected and aſſiſted. Stzpe was to have the firſt 
Province, They were to have a fund of 10000 
. a year at their diſpoſal for ordinary emergences, 
but to be farther ſupplied as occaſions ſhould 
require it. Cheſſea college was to be made 


for them, which was then an old decayed build- 


ing, thar had been at firſt raiſed to be a college 


for writers of controverſy, I thaught it was 
not fit to let ſuch a project as this be quite 
lolt: It was certainly a noble one: But how 
far he would have purſued it mult be left to 
Nane CCC 
S0 UPE told me a remarkable paſſage in 
his employment under Cromwell. Steupe had 
N Hs de- 
| 

1 
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deſired all that were under the Prince of Conde 
to let him know ſome news, in return of what ll S 
he writ to them. So he had a letter from one t: 
of them, giving an account of an Ari hman new iy 
gone over, who had ſaid he would kill Crow. Bren. 
well, and that he was to lodge in King-ſtree: Vas 
Veſtminſter. With this Sonne went to I bite. pes 
Ball. Cromwell being then at Council, he ſent 
him a note, letting him know that he had a by. well, 
ſineſs of great conſequence to lay before him, 
Cromwell was then upon a matter that did ſo 
entirely poſſeſs him, that he, fancying it was 
only ſome piece of foreign intelligence, ſent 
Zhgurlo to know what it might be. Sroupe was trou- 
bled at this, but could not refuſe to ſhew him 
his letter, Thurlo made no great matter of it; 
He ſaid, they had many ſuch advertiſements ſent 
them, which ſignified nothing but to make the 


World think the Protector was in danger of his md 
life: And the looking too much after theſe things _— 
had an appearance of fear, which did ill become Ml © of 
ſo great a man. Szozpe told him, King: ſtreet or 
might be ſoon ſearched.  Tharlo anſwered , if had 1 
we find no ſuch perſon, how ſhall we be laught __ 
at? Yet he ordered him to write again to Bru- wy 
xells, and promiſe any reward if a more parti- 7 4 
_ cular, difcovery could be made. Stoupe was much Wl 
caſt down, when he ſaw that a piece of intell- MW **® 
Haw, which he hoped. might have made his MW ae, 
fortune was ſo little conſidered. - He wrote to p- 4 
Braxells: But he had no more from thence; but SN 
a confirmation of what had heen-writ formerly 
to him. And Thurlo did not think fit ro make rag 
any ſearch, or any farther inquiry into it: Not af: 
did he ſo much as acquaint Cromwell with . © 


| Stone z 


— —— 
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Hupe, being uneaſy at this, told Lord Liſſe of 
ir: And it happened that a few weeks after, 


— Syndercomb's deſign of aſſaſſinating Cramwell near 
Sim Brentford, as he was going to Hamptan- court, 
frees was diſcovered. When he was examined, it 
bie. :ppeared that he was the perſon ſet out in the 
e ſem letters from Braxells. 80 Liſle faid to Crom. 
95 bu. well 5 this is the very man of whom Stoupe had 
bim. I the notice given him. Cromwell ſeemed amazed 
lid ſo 2 this; and ſent for Sroupe, and in great wrath 
t was Ml reproached him for his ingratitude in concealing 
, ſens 2 matter of ſuch conſequence to him. Szoxpe 
- tron. vpon this ſhewed him the letters he had received; 
im and put him in mind of the note he had ſent in 
of ii: to him, which was immediately after he had the 
s ſen; firſt letter, and that he had ſent out Thurlo to 
kethe bim. At that Cromwel/ſeemed yet more amazed; 
of his and ſent for Turo, to whoſe face Szonpe af- 
things firmed the matter: Nor did he deny. any part 
come N of it; but only ſaid, that he had many ſuch ad 


ſtreet vertiſements ſent him, in which till this. time he 
d, if bad never found any truth. Cromwell replied 
ſternly, that he ought to have acquainted. him 
Bro. with it, and left him to judge of the importance 
parti- of it. Thwrlo deſired. to ſpeak in private with 

Cromwell, So Stoupe was diſmiſs d, and went 
. away not doubting, but Zhurlo would be difs 
e his WM graced. But, as he underſtood from Liſte af- 
terward, Tharloſhewed Cromæuell ſuch inſtances 


3 of his care and fidelity on all ſuch occaſions, 
merlj and humbly acknowledged his errour in this 


make matter, but imputed it wholly to his care both 
for his honour and quiet, that he pacified him 
+ entirely: And indeed he was ſo much in all 
one, Comuell's ſeerets, that it was not ſafe ta dil- 
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grace him without deſtroying him; and that! Wl 
ems Cromwell could not reſolve on. The | vert 
having maſtered this point, that he might fr. t fl 
ther juſtify his not being ſo attentive as he ought E 
to have been, did ſo much ſearch into Szoupe; if 49 
whole deportment, that he poſſeſſed Cromwell I 
with ſuch an ill opinion of him, that after tha for 

he never treated him wich any confidence. ARC 
he found how dangerous it was even to preſerve cept 

2 Prince, (ſo he called him} when a Miniſtet WW 9%" 
was wounded in the doing of it; and that the il act: 
Miniſter would be too hard for the Prince, even pref 
to his own ſafety was concerned in it. efut 
THESE are all the memorable things that | brou 
have tearnt concerning Cromwell; of whom fl *% 
few have ſpoken with any temper , ſome com- * Pil 
mending, and thesen demning him, and bot vbe 
our of meaſure, that I thought a juſt account WF Lenc 
of him, which 1 had from ſure bands, might Wl be a 
be no unacceptable thing. He never could ſhake WF 
off the roughneſs of his education and temper; how 
He ſpoke always long and very ungracefuly. J lect; 
The enthuſiaſt and the diſſembler mixed ſo e. / 
qually in a great part of his deportment, that i I # # 
was not ealy to tell which was the prevailing Wl tber 


character. He was indeed both, as I underſt him 
from Milbint and Tallotſom, the one having mar: poſit 
ried his fiſter, and the other his niece. He wa after 
à true enthuſiaſt, but with the principle former Wh A r 
mentioned, from which he might be eaſily led 
into all the practices both of falſehood & cruelty: i fer f 
Which was, that he thought moral laws wer f m f 


only binding on ordinary occafions , but n ticul 

upon extraordinary ones they might be ſupert- 

ded 8 s did not lead n ae 
out 


ded. When his own deſigus did 
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vertue, and even of learning , tho” muchdecried : 


+ out of the way, he was a lover of juſtice and 
Te 


it fi. WY that time. We 
 Ongh E ſtudied to ſeek out able and honeſt men, Mis 
zoupe' and to employ them: And ſo having heard that wode- 
well WM ny father bad a very great reputation in Scorlamd i ow 
er tha for piety and integrity, tho” he knew him to be vera- 
e. H aRoyaliſt, he ſent to bim, defiring him to ac- ment. 
eſern cept of a Judge's place, and to do juſtice in his 
iniſte own country , hoping only that he would not 
at th act againſt his government; but he would not 
, even I preß him to ſuſeribe or ſwear to it. My father 
efuſed it in a pleaſant way. When he: who 
that 1 brought the meſſage was running out into Com- 
hom wells commendation, my father told a tory of 
com. 2 Pilgrim in Popery, who came to a Church 
d bot) where one Saint Kilinaclotius was in great reve- 
count WM rence: So the Pilgrim was bid pray to him: But 
might he anſivered, he knew nothing of him, for he 
d ſhake was not in his breviary: But when he was told 
exper: how great a Saint he was, he prayed this col- 
cetully. let; O ſaucte Kilmaclnti, tu nobis hactenur es 
d fo t. bacognitus, hoc ſolum a te rugo, ut fi bona tua no- 
that it bis non proſiut » ſaltem mala ne Roceant. My fa- 
vaili ther replied , that he deſired no other favour of 
CY him but leave to live privately , without the im- 
ig mar poſition of oaths and fubſcriptions : And ever 
Je wu after he lived in great quiet: Of which this was 
xrmerly an inſtance. Overton one of Cromwe!l's Mayor 
fily le Generals, who was a high Republican, being 
-ruelry: fer ſome time at Aberdeen, where we then lived, 
's were my father and he were often together: In par- 
ut that WY ticular they were ſhut up alone for about two 
wperk-{W bours the night after the order came from Crom- 
ad bin Wl we / to take away Overtons commiſſions, and te 
out | put 


His 
blick 


ſpirit. 


 thority over the Prieſts, and ſo could not diſ- 


| 
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put him in arreſt. Upon that Howard „ alter · 
ward Earl of Carliſie, being ſent down to en- 


quire into all the plots that thoſe men had been 


in, heard of this long privacy: But, when with 
that he heard what my father's character was, 


he made no farther enquiry into it; but ſaid, 


_ Cromwell was very juneaſy when any good man 


was queſtioned for any thing. 
. THIS gentleneſs had in a great meaſure quie- 
ted people's minds with relation to him. And 
his maintaining the honour of the Nation in all 
foreign countries gratifyed the vanity which is 
very, natural to Exzglishmer ; of which he was ſo 


careful, that tho? he was not a crowned head, 


yet his Ambaſſadours had all the reſpects paid 
them which our King's Ambaſſadours ever had. 
He ſaid, the dignity of the Crown was upon 
the account of the Nation, of which the King 


was only the repreſentative head, ſo the Nation 


being {till the ſame , he would have the ſame re- 


gards paid to his Miniſters. © _ 


ANOTHER inſtance. of this pleaſed him 
much. Blake with the fleet happened to be at 
Malaga before he made war upon Spain: And 


ſome of his ſeamen went aſhore, and met the 


Hoſtie carried about; and not only paid no reſ- 
pect to it, but laughed at thoſe who did: So one 
of the Prieſts put the people on reſenting this in- 
dignity; and they fell upon them, and beat them 


ſeverely. When they returned to their ſhip they 


complained of this uſage: And upon that Blale 
ſent a Trumpet to the Viceroy, to demand the 
Prieſt who was the chief inſtrument in that ill 
uſage. The Viceroy anſwered, he had no au- 


pole 
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poſe of him. Blake upon that ſent him word, 
that he would not enquire who had the power 
to ſend the Prieſt to him, but if he were not 
ſent within three hours he would burn their town: 
And they, being in no condition to reſiſt him, 


ſent the Prieſt to him, who juſtified himſelf n- 


pon the petulant behaviour of the feamen'; Blake 


anſwered, that if he had ſent a complaint to 


him of it, he would have puniſhed them ſeverely, 


J. 


ſince he would not ſuffer his men to affront the 


eſtabliſhed Religion of any place at which he 


touched: But he took it ill, that he ſet on the 


Spaniards to do it; for be would have all the 
world to know, that an Euglisbman was only 


to be puniſhed by An Englishmam: And ſo he 


treated the Prieſt civilly, and ſent him back, 


being ſatisfied that he had him at his mercy. 


CROMWELZLL was much delighted with 
this, and read the letters in Council with great 
ſatisfaction ; and faid , he hoped he ſhould make 
the name of an Ezg/zshmanas great as ever that 
of a Roman had been. The States of Hollawd 


were in ſuch dread of him, that they took care 


to give him no ſort of umbrage: And- when at 
any time the King or his brothers came to ſee 


their ſiſter, the Princeſs Royal, within a day or 


two after they uſed to ſend a depuration to let 
them know that Cromwell had required of the 
States that they ſhould give them no harbour. 
King Charles, when he was ſeeking for colours 
for the war with the Dutch in the year 1672, 
urged it for one, that they ſuffered ſome of his 
rebels to live in their Provinces. Borel, then 


All 
th 
world 
Was 
afraid 
of 

c. im. 


their Ambaſſadour, anſwered, that it was a ma- 


rim of long ſtanding among them, not to en- 
= | quire 
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Ferre. & par mer. I his yas very rough. 1 
King's anſwer was: Je me ferai craiudre 94 | 
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Kid, be had aſt notions of . thro — 
eee Chriftona feetned to have then 


| likewiſe, Bus ſhe was much changed from tba, 
3 her at Rome; for ſhe com 
Plained of us as a factious Nation, that did nt 
readily. comply wih the commands of ont 
Princes. All. Ita trembled at the name df 
Cranrwell, and ſecmed under a panick fear # 
long ns be lived. His feet Rovred the Mee 
rancan: And the Turks durſt not oflend bim; 
but deliver'd up Har. who kept up the charac: 
ter of an Ambaſſadour from — there, and 
was brought over and executed for it. Theput- | 
ting the brother of the King of Portagal's Am- 
baſſadour to death for murder, was the carrying 
jaſtice very far; ſince, tho? in the ſtriftnets of 
the law of nations it is only the Ambaſtadour's 
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bt his maſter's chat ſends him,” yet che practice 
. 100 gone in favour of all that the Ambaſſadour 
owned to belong to him. Cromwell ſhewed his 
"- WT 000d underſtandings" nothiog more, than in 
— Keking out capable and worthy men for all em- 
pioyments, but moſt particularly for the Courts 
oflaw, which gave a general ſatis faction. 
| THUS he lived, and at laſt died, on his auſ- Them 1 
picjous third of September; of ſb ſlight a ſickneſs, family. f 
that his death was not looked for. He had two | 
ſons, and four daughters. His ſons were weak, 
but honeſt men. Niehard, the eldeſt, tho? de- 
Icclared Protector in purſuance of a nomination 
2 pretended to be made by Cromwell, the ttuth of 
wy which was much queſtioned, was not at all 
+ | Wl bred for buſineſs, nor indeed capable of it. He 
as innocent of all the ill his father had done: 
; © Wh So there was no prejudice lay againſt him: And 
both the Royaliſts and the Presbyterians fancied . | 
he favoured them, tho he pretended to be an— 
Wl Independent. But all the Commonwealth party. 
-, If cried out upon his aſſuming the Protectorſhip, 
; 25 2 high uſurpation; ſince whatever his father 
had from his Parliaments was only perſonal, 
and ſo fell with him. Let in oppoſition to this 
the City of London, and all the Counties and 
Cities almoſt in EzgJaxd, ſent him addreſſes con- 
gratulatory, as well as condoling. So little do 
theſe 'pompous appearances of reſpect ig. 
Tillotſon told me, that a week after Cromwell's 
death he being by accident at I hiteball, and 
hearing there was to be a faſt that day in the 
houſehold , be out of curioſity went into the 
preſence chamber where it was held,” On the | 
one fide of a K 1 N 
5 WES 
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wells family were. Nacht And fix of the Pre- 
chers were on the other ſide: Thomas Gooduyy, 
Owen, Garryl. and Sterry wete of the number. 
There he heard. a great deal of ſtrange ta” 
_ enough to-dilpuſt a man for ever of that enthu⸗ 
ſtaſtick boldneſs. God was as it were reprog- 
ched with C romwell' s ſervices, MN and challenged 
for taking him away ſo ſoon, Goodwin, Who 
3 0 had pretended. to hare them in a prayer that he 
Was not to die, which was but a very few mi. 
| nutes before he expired , had now the impudence 
to ſay. to God, thou haſt decerved at, and we 
Gol decerved, - Sterry praying for Richard, uſed 
: 25 indecent words, next to blaſphemy , make 
him the brightneſs of the fathers glory, aud the 
expreſs i image of his perſon. Richard Was put on 
"hp bis father a pompous funeral, by which 
debts encreaſed ſo u on him, that he was 
: Dy ſoon run out of all credit. When the Parliz- 
ment met, hi party tried to get, a recognition 
of his ProteQorſhip: But it ſoon appeared, they 
had no ſtrength to carry it. Feezwood, who mar- 
ried Irezon's Widow, {et up a Council of Of. 
ficers: And theſe reſolved to lay aſide Richard, 
who, had neither geuius nor friends, neither | 
tteaſure nor Army to ſupport him. He deſired 
| only ſecurity for the debts he had contracted; 
E  - 8 Which wWas pramiſed, but not performed. And 
| My loa = ftrug gple he warn and be- 
came a private man. And as he had done hurt 
to no body, fo no body did ever ſtudy to hurt 
him, by a rare inſtance of the inſtability of hu · 
”= greatneſs, and ofthe ſecurity of innocence. 
| - His brother; had been made by thefather Licute- 


| ks land, and had by. moſt ſpirit of the - 
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bis brother quitted his. One of Cromwe/Ps daugh- 
ters was married to Claypole, and died a little 
before himſelf : Another was married to the 
Earl of Falconbridge,a wiſe and worthy woman, 
more likely to have maintained the poſt than 
either of her brothers , according to a ſaying 
| that went of her, that thoſe who-wore breeches 
deſerved petticoats better, but if thoſe in petti- 
coats had been in breeches they would have held 
faſter. The other daughter was married, firſt 
to the Earl of Warwick's heir, and afterwards 
to one Nuſſel. They were both very worthy 
Ord AE Loney . 


monwealth was again ſet up: An 


together: But the Army and they fell into new 
diſputes : So they were again broke by the Army: 
And upon that the Nation was like to fall into 
great convulſions. The enthuſiaſts became very 
fierce, and talked of nothing but the deftroying 

all the records and the law , which they faid hay | 
been all made by a ſucceſſion of Tyrants and 
Papiſts: So they reſolved to model all anew 
by a levelling and a ſpiritual government of the 
Saints. There was ſo little ſenſe in this, that 
Nevil and Harington with ſome others fet up in 

Weſtminfter a meeting to conſider of a form of 
government that ſhould ſecure liberty, and yet 
preſerve the Nation. They ran chiefly on ha 
ny Parliament elected by ballot, in which 
the. Nation ſhould be repreſented according to 
en we ma of what was paid in taxes to- 
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eo; but be could not ſtand his ground, when. 


'UPON Richard leaving the lage the Com- Get 
c 7 the Parlia- diſorders 
ment which Cromzwell had broke was brought followed 


the publick erpence: And by this Parlia- 
| 3 ment 


9 
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ment a Councilof twenty four was to be choſen 
by ballot: And every year eight of theſe wen 
to be changed, and might not again be brought 
into it, but after an interval of three years: By 
theſe the Nation was to be governed: And they 
e #9 eee 
the Parliament every year. This meeting wa 
a. matter of diverſion and ſcorn, to ſee a fe 
perſons. take upon them to form a ſcheme of 
government: And it made many conclude, i 
was neceſſary to call home . that ſo 
matters might again fall into their old channel. 
Lambert became the man on whom the Arm 
depended moſt. Upon his forcing the Parlia 


ment, great applications were made to Mont 
to declare for the Parliament: But under thiz. 
the declaring for the King was generally under; 


ſtood. Vet he kept himſelf under ſuch a fe- 
ſerve, that hedeclared all the while in the mo 
ſolemn manner for a Commonwealth, and a- 
ainſt a ſingle perſon, in particular againſt the 
ing: So that none had any ground from him to 
believe he had any deſign that way. Some have 


thought that he intended to try, if it was pol: | 


ble, to ſet up for himſelf: Others rather believed, 


that he had no ſettled Ste any way, and tt; 


ſolved to do as occaſion 1d. be offered to 


1 


him. T be Scottish Nation did certainly hope he 
would bring home the King. He drew the 


greateſt part of the Army towards the borders, 
where Lambert advanced towards him with 
7000 horſe. Mont was ſtronger in foot: But 
being apprehenfive of engaging 1 
he ſent Clarges to the Lord: Farrſax for his at; 
vice and affitance, who returned Wee 
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Dr: Fairfax , afterwards Secretary to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and aſſured him he would 
raiſe Vorkthire on the firſt of Jauuary. And he 
defired him to preſs upon Lambert, in cafe that 


he ſhould ſend a detachment into Nbr&s hire. On 


the firſt of January, Fairfax appeared with about 
100 gentlemen and their feryants. But ſo much 


did he ſtill maintain his great credit with the / 


Army, that the night after the Irisb Brigade, 


that conſiſted of 1200 horſe and was the rear 


of Lamberi's Army, came over to him. Upon 
that Lambert retreated, finding his Army was 
ſo little ſure to him, and reſolved to march back 


to London. He was followed by Mont, who 


when he came to Torkbrre met with Fairfax, 
and offered to reſign the chief command to him. 


The Lord Fairfax refuſed it, but preſs'd Monk 


to declare for a free Parliament: Yet in that he 
was ſo reſerved to him, that Fairſax knew not 
how to depend on him. But as Lambert was 
making haſte up; his Army mouidered away, 


and he himſelf was brought up a priſoner, and 


was put in the Tower of London. Yet not long 
after he made his efcape, and gathered' a few 
troops about him in Nortbamptuushire. But theſe 


were ſoon ſcattered: For Ingolduby, tho? one of 


the King's Judges, raiſed Backing hamshire againſt 
him. And fo little force feemed now in that 
party, that with very litt le oppofition ee 
took him priſoner, and brought him into Norte. 

anpton: Where Lambert, as Ingoldsby told me, 


entertained him with a pleafant reflection for 
all his misfortunes. The people were in great 


crouds applauding and rejoycing for the ſuccefs. 


So Lambers E in mind of what _— | 
rs, | we 
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well, had ſaid to them both, near that very place 


in the year-1650, when they with a body ofthe il = 
Officers were going down after their Army tha the 
was marching to Scotland, the people all the Wl. Mz 
while ſhouting and wiſhing them fucceſs : Lan. ting 
bert upon that ſaid to Cromwell, he was glad to Ml to ti 
ſee they had the Nation on their fide: Cromwell WI con: 
anſwered, do not truſt to that; for theſe yer . that 
perſons would ſhout as much if you and I were fig 
going to be hanged. | Lambert ſaid , he looked Bl to b 
on himſelf as in a fair way to that, and bega Wl and 
to think Cromwell prophecied. + __- i toL 
_ UPON the diſperſing of Lawberz's Army, Mon For 
marched ſouthward, and was now the objed tho 
of all men's hope. At Landon all ſorts of peo- no 
ple began to cabal together, Royaliſts., Presby- ſider 
terians, and Republicans. Hollis told me, the But 
Presbyterians preſſed the Royaliſts to be quiet, volu 
and to leave the game in their hands; for ther to / 
appearing would give jealouſy, and hurt that to 5 
which they meant to promote. He and 4by mad 
Cooper , Crimſtone and Auueſiy, met often with WW bad 
Mancheſter , Roberts, and. the reſt of the Pres- tie | 
byterian party: And the Minifters of Londum over 
were very active in the City: So that when Ml the | 
Man came up, he was preſſed to declare him. But. 
ſelf. At firſt he would only declare for the Par- ſolei 
liament that Lambert. had forced. But there true 
was then a great fermentation all over the Na- Roy 
tion. Mont and the Parliament grew jealous that 
ef one another, even while they tried who could ſtate 
ive the beſt words, and expreſs their confi- {MW writ 
Ence in the higheſt terms of one another. 1 invit 
will purſue the relation of this tranſaction no truſt 


farther: For this matter is well known. 23 


the meeting at the 


45 
8 
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IE King had gone in Autumn 1659 to An torn 


. f 1 I qt 25.4 c 4 
yrenees, where Cardinal 


Mazarin and Dos Lewis de Haro were negotia- 


ting a peace. He applied himſelf to both ſides, 
to try what affiſtance he might expect upon their 
concluding the peace. It was then known , 
that he went to Maſs ſometimes, that ſo. he 
tight recommend himſelf the more effectually 
to both Courts: Vet this was carried ſecretly, 
and was confidently denied. Mazarin (till talked 
to Lockhart upon the foot of the old confidence: 
For he went thither to watch over the treaty ; 
tho“ England was now iu ſuch convulſions, that 
no. Miniſter from thence could be much con- 
fidered, unleſs it was upon his own account. 
But matters were ripening ſo faſt towards a re- 
volution in Euglaud, that the King came back 
to Fazuders in all haſte, and went from thence 
to Breda. Lockharthad it in his power to have 
made a great fortune, if he had begun firſt, and 
had brought the King to Naukirk. As ſoon as 
the peace of the Pyrenees was made, he came 
over and found Mont at London, and took all 
the pains he could to penetrate into his deſigns. 
But Mozk continued ſtill to proteſt to him in the 
ſolemneſt manner poſſible, that he would be 
true to the Commonwealth, and againſt the 
Royal family. Lockhart went away; perſuaded 
that matters would continue ſtill in the fame 
ſtate : So that when his old friend Midletoun 
writ to him to make his own terms, if he would 
invite the King to Dazkirk, he ſaid, he was 
truſted by the Commonwealth, and could not 
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breaking the gates of the City of London, not 
» |» "doubting but that would render him ſo odioug 


'to them, rhat it would force, him to depend 


n_—y wholly on themſelves. He did it: And ſoon 
after he ſaw how odious he was become by it 


So conceiving a high indignation at . thoſe who 
had put him on ſuch an ungracious piece of ſer- 
vice, he ſent about all that night to the Minis 
ters and other active citizens, aſſuring them tha 
he would quickly repair that errour , if they 


would forgive it. So the turn was ſudden: For 


the City fent and invited him to dine the next 
day at Gzildhall: And there he declared for the 
Members whom'the Army had forced away in 
the year W who were known by the 
name of ſecluded: 

the Rump of a Parliament, a ſudden. humour 
run like a madneſs through the whole City, of 


_ roaſting the Rumps of all forts of animals. And 


thus the City expreſſed themſelves ſufficiently. 
Thoſe at Weſtminſter had no ſupport : So they 
felt unpitied, and unregarded. The ſecluded 
Members came, and fate down among them. 


But all they could do was to give orders for the 


fummoning a new Parliament to meet the firſt 
of May: And ſo they declared themſelves dif: 
fred,” : SE CE ited 
THERE was ſtill a murmuring in the Army. 
So great care was taken to ſcatter them in wide 
quarters, and not to ſuffer tov many. of thoſe 
who were ftill for the old cauſe to lie near one 
another. The well and the ill affected were 


ſo mixed, that in caſe of any infurte&ion ſome 
might be ready at hand to aſſiſt them. T! 
15 | * n | # 10 ET wAS changed 


. They 


hs if 4 4 * 


O uded' members. And ſome happe. 
ning to call the body that then fat at ¶eſtminſter 


were not thought fit to be truſted with the com- 
manding thoſe. of their own ſtamp; and ſo 
created a miſtruſt between the Officers and the 
ſouldiers. And above all they took eare tohave 
no more troops than was neceſſary about the 
City: And theſe were the beſt affected. This 
was managed with great diligence and skill: 
And by this conduct it was, that the great turn 
was brought about without the leaſt tumult or 
bloodſhed ; which was beyond what any perſon 


could have imagined. Of all this Moxk had both 


the praiſe and the reward; tho* Thave been told 
a very ſinall ſhare of it belonged to him. Ad- 
miral Montague was then in chief command at 
ſea, newly returned from the Sound, where he 
and de Ruyter, upon the orders they received 
from their Maſters, had brought the two nor- 
thern Kings to a peace, the King of Sweden 
dying as it was a making up. He was ſoon 


gained to be for the King; and dealt ſo effec- 


tually with the whole Fleet, that the turn there 
was as ſilently brought about, without any revolt 


or oppoſition, as it had been in the Army. The 


Republicans went about like madmen, to rouſe 
up their party. But their time was paſt. All 
were either as men amazed or aſleep. They 
had neither the skill, nor the courage to make 
any. oppoſition. The elections of Parliament 
men run all the other way. So they ſaw their 
buſineſs was quite loſt, and they felt them 
ſelves ſtruck as with a ſpirit of giddineſs. And 
then eyery man thought only how to ſave or 


” 


ſecure , himſelf. . And now they ſaw how de- 


celtful the argument Pon ſucceſs was, =" 
01 | N 
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changed the Officers that were ill affected who 
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148 42 SUMMARY of Afar: 
they had vſed fo oft, and triumphed ſo much 


upon. For whereas ſucceſs in the field, which 
was the foundation of their argument, depended 


much upon the conduct and courage of Ar. 


mies, in which the will of man had a large 
ſhare, here was a thing of another nature: A 
Nation, that had run n long in ſuch a fierce 
oppoſition to the Royal family,was now turned 
as one man to call home the Ring. 


baſe ſpiritec Miniſter: And both were in wa 
all the while. Now a peace was made between 


them. And very probably, according to what 


is in Maxarin's letters, they would have joined 
forces to have reſtored the King. The Na- 
tion was by this means entirely in its own 
hands: And now returning to its wits was in 


4 condition to put every thing in joint again: 


Whereas, if foreigners had been poſſeſſed of 
any 2 e place, they might have had a 
large ſhare of the management, and would 
have been ſure of tak ing care of themſelves. 
Enthuſiaſm was now languid: For that owing 


its mechanical force to the livelineſs of the 


blood and ſpirits, men in diſorder and depreſſed 


eould not raife in themſelves thoſe hears, with 


which. tex were formerly wont to tranſport 
both themſelves and others. Chancellour Hi 


Was all this while very buſy: He ſent over Dr. 


Morley, who talked much with the Presbyte- 
rians of moderation in general, but would 


enter into no particulars; Only he took care 


(9 


— 


1 


to let them Kno he was a Calviniſt: 


large Wl letters in a very obliging manner. 


were all accepted of. Their money was alſo 
s du · very welcome; for the King needed mo 
nat no when his matters were on that criſis and he 
Span Wl ſo many tools at work. The 


had 2 . hands. 


would BW 1 need not open the ſcene of the new Par- 4 now 
ſelves. liament, (or Convention, as it came after- Parlia- 


owing Wl wards to be called, becauſe it was not ſum- 
of the Wl moned by the King's writ:) Such unanimity ap- 

preſſed Bl peared in their proceedings, that there was not 

„ with WF the leaſt diſpute among them, but upon one 

anſpon W ſingle point: Yet that was a very important one. 

ur Hide Wi Hale , afterwards the famous Chief Juſtice , 

er Dr. ¶ moved that a Committee might be appointed to 

esbytc- ¶ look into the propoſitions that had been made, 
would and the conceſſions that had been offered by the 
Ic ca . mm Taiwnss 
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And 


much Wl jad the beſt opinion of ſuch of the Church of 
which Wl Ergland as were of that perſuaſion. Hide 
ended Wl wrote in the King's name to all the leading 
Ar. men, and got the King to write a great many 
g mann ome that 
re: A had been faulty ſent over conſiderable, preſents, 
fierce Wl with aſſurances that they would redeem all that 
urned Wl was paſt with. their zeal for the future. Theſe 


ement of 
xder 1 all this was ſo entirely the Chancellour's fin- 
1 wat Bl gle performance, that there was ſcarce any other 
tweet that had ſo much as a ſhare in it with him. He 
) what kept a regiſter of all the King's promiſes, and 
joined WF of his own; and did all that lay in his power 
Na: Bl afterwards to get them all to be performed. 
own He was alſo all that while giving the King 
vas in BW many wiſe and good advices. But he did it too 
gain: much with the air of a Governour, or of 2 
led of lawyer. Vet then the King was wholly in his 
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with him, either to fright them or to corrupt 


on the heads of thoſe; who ſhould (till inſiſ 


thaking ol bog od an 1 ined : Fot 
wichour Was in, and to the credit he had gained: Fo cuſe ! 


5 ö 0 i 
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late! King during the War, particularly at the . 

treaty of Neupert, that from thence they migüt I 2 
digeſt fuch ptopoſitions 'as they” ſhould think ir 
fit to be ſent over to the King. This was ſe. en 
conded; but I d6 not remember by whom: fer 
It was foreſeen, that ſuch a motion might be n 
ſet on foot: So Mont Was inſteucted how to f mig 
anfwer it, Whenſdever it ſhould tbe propoſed, I les 
e told the Houſe, that there was yet, beyond Ml geot 
all mens hope; un univerſal quiet all over it kn 


4 4 


the Nation; but there were many incendiaries 7 0 
ill on the watch, trying where they could firſ rs 


raiſe the flame. He ſaid, he had ſuch. copious 
informations ſent him of theſe things, that it 
was not fit they ſhould be generally known : 
He could not anſwer for the peace, either of 
the Nation or of the Army, if any delay was 
put t6 the ſending for the King: What need 
was there of ſending propoſitions to him? 
Might they not as well prepare them, and of: 
fer them to him, when he fhould come over? 
He was to bring neither Army nor treaſure 
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them. So he moved, that they would imme: 


diately ſend commiſſioners to bring over the i 
; King: And faid, that he muſt lay the blame N un 
of all the blood or miſchief that might follow fons f 


J . acted mis # «+ ; | to an 
on any motion that might delay the preſent ſet- I © 
tlement of the Nation. This was echo'd with 80 
ſach_ a ſhout over the Houſe,” that the motion | 


. 4 5 00 
was yo.more infiſted on. WW 
THIS was indeed the great ſervice u i, 5 


Mon did. It was chiefly owing to the poſt h In l 
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4 to the [Reſtoration Litſelf; the :tide* rand ſb: 
ſtrong, that che only went into it dexterouſſy 
enough to get much fame, and gteat rewiands, 
for that Which will) have ſtill a greattappes-: 
tance in hiſtory. If he had died ſodu after; lhe; 
might have been more juſtly admired, becauſe 
leſs known, and ſeen only in one advanta- 
geous light: But he lived long enough to make 


it known, how falſe a judgment men are apt 


to make ypon outward appearance. To the 
King's coming in without conditions may be 
well imputed all the errours of his reign. And 
when the Earl of Southampton came to ſee 
what he was like to prove, he faid once in 
great wrath to Changellour Hide, it was to him 
they owed all' they either felt or feared ; for if 
he had not poſigſled them in all his letters with 
ſuch an opinion of the King, they would 
have taken care to Hate put it out of his pow- 
er either to do himſelf or them any miſchief , 


| which was like to be the effe& of their truſting 


thim ſo entirely. Hide anſwered , that he thought 
he King had ſo true a judgment, and ſo 
much good nature, that when the age of 
pleaſure ſhould be over , and the idleneſs of 
his exile, which made him ſeek new diver- 
lions for want of other employment, was turned 
to an obligation to mind affairs , then he 
would have ſhaken off thoſe entanglements. I 


muſt put my reader in mind, that I leave all 


common - tranſactions to ordinary. books. If 
at any time I ſay things that occur in any books, 
It 1s partly to keep the thread of the narration 
mn an unintangled method, and partly, be- 
cauſe I neither have heard nor read thoſe things 
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4 DIV IDE King: Charles colon into eo | 
= books, not ſo- much becauſe,” conſiſting 1660. 


of twenty four years, it fell, if divided at 
all, naturally to put twelve years in a 
book : But 1 have a much better reaſon for it, 
finge as to the firſt twelve years, tho” I knew 
he affairs of Scotlamd very authentically, yet 1 
N Foe ſacha Fon knowledge of the affairs 


England A could- pick bp a diſtance: 
N £ * : Whereas 
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1660. N ' lived ſo neat the ſerie, and had 


indeed ſuch a ſhare in feveral parts of it, durin 


the laſt twelve years, that I can write of tels 


s 


with much more certainty, as well as mo 
Fully, than of the firſt twelye. I will therefore | 
arly, within the compaj 1 
that I have fixed for this book, on the affairs 


enlarge more particul 


of Seorlang; both out of the inbred loyg that a 


men have for their native country, and mo 

patticulafly, that I may leave ſome uſcfut in. 
ſtructions to thoſe of my own order and pro- 
feſſion by repreſenting to them the conduct of 


the Biſhops of Scotland: For having obſerved 


up of Epiſcopacy, and in the whole progreſs of 
its continuance in Scorland till it was again oyer- 


turned there, I am enabled to ſet all that mat· 


ter in a full view and in a clear light. 


| over to be reſtored, a great many went over to make 
the their coutt: Among theſe Sharp, who was em- 
loyed by the reſolutioners of Scotland, was one. 
e carried with him a letter from the Earl of 
Glencairu to Hide, made ſoon after Earl of 


Clarendon, recommending him as the only per- 


; ſon capable to manage the deſign of ſetting up 
Epiſcopacy in Scorlaud: Upon which he was 
received into great confidence. Yet, as he had 
obſerved very carefully the ſucceſs of Mons 
ſolemn proteſtations againſt the King and for a 
Commonwealth, it ſeems he was ſo pleaſed 

with the original that he reſolved to copy after 

it, without letting himſelf be diverted from i 

by (cruples : For he ſtuck neither at ſolemn pro- 

| 55 teſtations 
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with more than ordinary niceneſs all the erroyr | 
that were committed, both at the. firſt ſetting 


AS ſoon as it was fixed that the King was to 


run fl 


it yer 
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gone, bath, by word of mouth and by jet. 1660. 


urine bes, (of which J have ſeen many proofs, )-nor 
theſe WY it ippeals to God of his fincerity in acting for 
more te Prevbycery bor in prayers” and"on' other 
refore Wl occaſions; joining with theſe * many” "dreadful 
mpaß WY inprecations on himſelf if be did prevaricate. 
affairs He was all the While maintained by the Pres- 
lat all byterians as their Agent, and continued to give 
5 ibem 2, conſtant. account of the progreſs of his | 
tin i negotiation in their ſervice, while he was indeed =» 
WF undermining it. This piece of craft was ſo vi- 


pro- ert n Was 10 
16 of ble, be having repeatad his proteſtations to as 
erved many perſons as then grew jealous of him, that 


rours ben be threw off the maske, about a year after 
ne WW this, it laid a foundation of ſuch a character of 
eſs of him, that nothing could ever bring people to 
any tolerable: thoughts of a man, whoſe difſi- 


mac. malation and treachery was ſo well Known, and 
7 of which ſo many proofs were to be ſeen under 
T7 7 1 „ 
make WITH the Reſtoration of the King a ſpirit The Na⸗ 


em. of extravagant joy ſpread over the Nation, that tion was 
| brought on with it the throwing off the very overrun 
of profeſſions of vertue and piety : All ended in _ 3 


1 of entertainments and drunkeneſs, which over- drun- 
per- bun the three Kingdoms to ſuch a degree, that kenneg, 
- w WI ber much corrupted all their morals. Under 


the colour of drinking the King's health, there 


was 7 2 5 ee ee 
en were great diforders and much riot every where: 
And the pretences of religion, both in thoſe of 
cor a be Pypocritical fort, and'of* the more honeſt 


but no leſs pernicious enthuſiaſts, gave great 
Advantages, as well as they furniſhed much 
matter, to the prophane mockers of true piety. 
Thoſe who had been concerned in the former 

I Wien Tye) K i471! Zart 2 tranſ- 


1 
744 


5 themſelves, from the ce 
thoſe brought on them, by 1 method that yy 


te ſtreams and laughing at all religion, rellj 
or making ſoxies; to.cxpole both chemſeireral 


King” 8 


5 Sacrament, key as it were, took care to ſatis 


Ant 3 he was employed, So fi 
de was very far from, being an hypocrite ud 
nls afliſting at chols performiances was a fortd 
 - » Hyporriſy»: (as no doubt it was:) But he 

- ſure not to encreaſe that by any the leaſtappd 

. - #anice of religion... He faid onee to my {el}, 
was n Atheilt » but he could not think G 
would make à man miterable only for taking 
little pleaſure out of the way. He difpuiſcdli 
Haopery do the laſt. But when he talked fn 

. . - he could not help letting himſelf out againſit 

- - Jiheary. that under the Reformation all ment 

- * into OI of — 7 or ng 


4 


andi fair promiſes; in which. he was liberal 
but to get rid of. importunitięs, a 0 ſileng 


by & ” ＋ 
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wank tens thought, they could not fed 
nie offs conld not wi 


mote ſure and more eaſy, than by going inj 


their 7 as impious and ridiculons. 

HE. King was then thirty i of ay 
and as might N been ſup x paſt thel 
vities of youth, andthe commune of pleaſtre 
He had à very good underſtanding. - He kg 
well ths ſtate of atfairs. both at home and abr 
He had a ſoftneſs of temper that charmed. 
ho came near him, till they foumd how lith 
they could depend on good looks, kind wor 


exceſs, becauſe he intended nothing by then; 


all farther preſſing upon him. He ſeemed i 
have no ſenſe of religion: Both at prayers all 


people, that he was in no ſort concerned] 


e King CHARLES H. 147 
their enquiring into matters of religion they car- 
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| 1660. neſs, and could not be eaſily brought to mi 
4 | any: But when it was neceſſary, and he wy 
= | ſet to it, he would ſtay as long as bis Minit 
| | ters had work for him. The ruine of his reign, 
| and of all his affairs, was occaſioned chieh 
by his delivering himſelf up at his firſt comin 
over to a mad range of pleaſure. One- of th 
race of the Villers, then married to Palmer, 
Papiſt, ſoon after made Earl of Ca/Hemain,why 
BET afterwards being ſeparated from him was al. 
vanced to be Ducheſs of Cleveland,” was his ff 
*and Tong miſtreſs, by whom he had five ch. 
N dren. She was a woman of great beauty, hut 
maoſt enormouſſy vitious and ravenous; toolil 
but imperious, very uneaſy to the King, and 
always carrying on intrigues with other men, 
while yet ſhe pretended ſhe was jealous of hin 
His paſſion for her and her ſtrange behaviour 
towards him, did ſo diforder him, that oftenhe 
was not maſter of himſelf, nor capable of min. 
ding buſineſs, which in ſo critical-a time required 
great application: But he did then {© entire) 
truſt the Earl of Clarendon, that he left all fh 
his care, and ſubmitted to his advices as to 
ciaren- THE Earl of Clarendon was bred to tt 
d Law, and was like to grow eminent in his p. 
charakter feſſion. when the wars began. He diſtinguilhel 
himſelf ſo in the Houſe of Commons, that he 
2 became conſiderable, and was much trullel (2 
all the while the King was at Oxford, He fta 
beyond ſea following the King's fortune tilltis 
Reſtoration; and was now an abſolute Fa 
rite, and the chief or the only Miniſters 
with too magiſterial a way. He was alwiſ 
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-refſing the King to mind his affalrs, but in 1660. 


vain; i He was a good Chancellour, only a 
Jttle too rough, but very impartial in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; He never ſeemed to 
underſtand foreign affairs well: And yet he 
meddled too much in them. He had too much 
levity in his wit, and did not always obſerve 
the decorum of his poſt. He was high, and 
was apt to reject with too much contempt 
thoſe who addreſſed themſclves to him. He 
had ſuch a regard to the King, that when places 
were diſpoſed of, even other wiſe than as he 

adviſed , yet he would juſtify what the King did, 
and diſparage the pretenſions of others, not 
without much ſcorn; which created. him many 
enemies. He was indefatigable in buſineſs , 
tho the gout did often diſable him from wai- 
ting on the King: Vet, during his eredit, the 
King came canſtantly to him when he was laid 
I 3 big 2ew. 44 

'THE next man in favour with the King was 

the Duke of Ormond: A man every way fitted 
for a Court: Of a graceful appearance, a lively 

wit, and a cheerful temper- A man of great 
| expence, decent even in his vices, for he al- 
ways kept up the form of religion. He had 

gone through many tranſactions in Ireland with 

more fidelity than ſucceſs. He had made a 
treaty with the Irish, which was broken by the 

great body of them, tho' ſome fey of them 

adhered ſtill to him. But the whole Iris Na- 

tion did (till pretend that, tho? they had brake 
the agreement firſt, yet he, or rather the King 
in whoſe name he had treated with them, was 
bound to ann articles of the treaty. 
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He had -miſcarried ſo in the ſiege of Dublin, 
that it very much leſſened the opinion of his mi: 
litary conduct. Yet his conſtant attendance on 
his maſter, his eaſineſs to him, and his great 
ſufferings for him, raiſe# him to be Lord Ste- 
ward of the Houſehold , and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He was firm to the Proteſtant Re, 
ligion, and ſo far firm to the laws, that he . 
ways gave good advices: But when bad one 
were followed, he was not for complaining 
too much of them, 333 


THE Earl of Southampton was next to theſe 


He was a man of great vertue, and af very good 
parts. He had a lively apprehenſion, and agood 
judgment. He had merited much by his con- 
ftant adhering to the King's intereſt during the 
war, and by the large fupplies he had fent him 
every year during his exile, for he had a preat 


eſtate, and only three daughters to inherit it 


He was Lord Treaſurer: But he grew toon 


weary of bufineſs; ſor as he was fubje& to the 


ſtone, which returned often and violently upon 


him, ſo be retained the principles of liberty, an 


did not go into the violent meaſures ofthe Coun, 
When he ſaw the King's temper, and his way 
of managing, or rather of ſpoiling bufineß, kk 
grew very uneaſy, and kept himſelf more out 
of the way than was conſiſtent with that kigh 
poſt. The King ſtood in ſome awe of him; 
and ſaw how popular he would grow, if pu 


out of his ſervice: And therefore he choſe 1 


ther to bear with his ill humour and contradic 
tion, than to diſmiſs him. He left the buſinels 


of the treaſury wholly in the hands of his fecte- 
tary, Sir Philip Warwick, who was an honell 


but 


" of Ting, CHARLES. It. ' 151 


. „but a weak man; underſtood the common 2 1650. pe 

blu, of the treaſury, he was an ineorrupt man, and 

his mij; during ſeven years management of the treaſury 

acc on made but an ordinary fortune out of it. Before 

een the Reſtoration the Lord Treaſurer had but 3 

d Ste, BY cal Gatary, with an allowance for a fable; but 

wenn be gave, or rather ſold, all the ſudalteru places, 

nt Bev BY and made great profits out of the 'eftate of the 

he gl Crown : now, that eſtate being Tag gone 

d onter the Earl of See diſdainin ell 12 5 

os. the matter was ſettlgd ſo, that t e 15070 Treas 
rer was to have 8000 J. a year, aud the King 

© thels was to name all theſubaltern Officers. It con- 

Y Soon inved ro be all his time: But fince that time 

48000 the Lord Treaſurer has both the S0 J. and 2 

in en. main hand in the diſpoſing of thoſe Kew TO 

ng the THE man that was int l Sleſu- 

nt him the Karl of Southampros was 5 Ant 530 bury's 

aten Wl Cooper, who had married his niece, Tha be- character 

ert u came afterwards ſo confiderable that he was ; 

ON niſed to be Earl of Shift chirry. And fine he 


came to have ſo great a name, ind that 1 knew 
him for many years in a very particular man: 
ane ner, I will dwell a little longer on his charae- 
Coon tet; for it was of a very extravtdinary compo- 
1 ſtion. He began to make a conſiderable figure 
" WH vey early. Before he was twenty he came into 
re i the Houſe of Commons, and was on the King's 
at bit de: and undertook to Bet Wiltshire and Dor. 
f dim ſetchire to declare for him: But he was not able 
it put vo effect it. Vet Prince Maurice breaking ar- 
ole m teles to a town, that he had of to receive 
rradic BY him, furniſhed him with an excuſe to forfiike 
ufines Bi that fide, and to turn to the Parliament, He 
fects had a wonderful ek 4 in ſpeaking to a pop 


5 N 
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lar aſſembly, and could mix both the facctioy 
and the ſerious, way of arguing. very agreeabh, 
He had a particular talent to make others tral 
to his judgment, and depend on it: And he 
brought over ſo many to a ſubmiſſion to his o- 
pinion. that I never; knew any man equal t 
him in the art of gaverning parties, and of mal. 
ing himſelf the head of nem. f e Was as to 
religion a Deiſt at beſt: He had the dotage of 
Aſtrology in him to a high degree: He to 
me, that a Dutch Doctor had from the ſtars 


foretold him the whole ſeries of his life. Bu 


that which was before him, when he told me 
this, proved falſe, if he told me true: For he 
ſaid, he was yet to be a greater man than he 


had been. He fancied, that after death ou 


fouls lived in ſtars. He had a general Knop: 


ledge of the ſlighter parts of learning, but us 


_ derſtood little to the bottom: So. he triamphel 


_ agreable. 


in a rambling way of talking, but argued flightl 
when he was held cloſe fq any point. He had 
a wonderful faculty at oppaſing, and running 
things down; but had not the like force ij 
building up. He had ſuch an extravagant v4; 
nity. in ſetting himſelf out, that it was very di: 

reable. He retended that Cromwell offered 
to make him King, He was indeed of great 
uſe to him in withſtanding the enthuſiaſts d 
that time. He was one of thoſe who prels4 
him moſt to aceept of the Kingſhip , becauſe, s 
he ſaid afterwards, he was ſure it would ruin 
him. His ſtrength lay in the knowledge dl 
Erglaud, and of all the conſiderable men in it 
He underſtood well the ſize of their underſtan 
dings, and their tempers: And he knew hon 


ign 


cetious 
eeably, 
TS trull 
And he 
0 his 0+ 
qual to 
of mak. 
AS as to 
tage of 


© {HOLLIS was a _ of great courage, 
5 


» 
W 5 8 
* 0 1 
. 4 


10 apply bimſelf to them ſo dextrouſiy, that, 
tho' by his changing ſides ſo often it was very 


viſible how little he was to be depended on, yet 
he was to the laſt much truſted by all the dit 
contented party. He was not aſhamed to rec- 
ron up the many turns he had made: And he 
valued himſelf on the doing it at the propereſt 
ſeaſon, and in the beſt manner: This he did 
with ſo. much vanity, and fo little diſcretion, 


that he loſt many by it. And his reputation was 


at laſt run ſo. low, that he could not have held 
much longer, had he not died in good time, 
either for his family or for his party: The for- 
mer would have been ruined, if he had not 


faved it by betraying the latter. 


CHARLES H. 393. 


ANOTHER man, very near of the ſame Angle 
ſort, who paſſed thro' many great employments, ſeys 


was Auneſiy, advanced to be Earl of Angleſey; 
who had much more knowledge, and was very 


learned, chiefly in the law. He had the facul- f 


ty of ſpeaking indefatigably upon every ſubject: 


But he ſpoke ungracefully ; and did not know 
that he was not good at raillery, for he was al- 
ways attempting it. He underſtood our go- 


vernment well, and had examined far into the 


original of our eonſtitution. He was capable 
of great application: And was a man of a grave 


deportment, but ſtuck at nothing, and was 


aſlamed of nothing. He was neither loved nor 


truſted by any man or any ſide: And he ſeemed 


to have no regard to common decencies: But 
ſold every thing that was in his power: And 


fold himſelf ſo often, that at laſt the price fell 


ſo low, that he grew uſeles. 


and Hellis's 
of characior 


"© 
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chefter*s 
character 


1 The HISTORY of the Rrign 
1660. of as great pride: He was counted for man 
years the head of the Presbyterian party. H 


was faithful and firm to his ſide, and never 
 ebanged thro the whole courſe of his life. He 
engaged in a particular oppoſition to Cromuil 


in the time of the war, 


hey bated one ano 


ther equally. Hollis ſeemed to carry this tay 
far: For he would not allow Cromwell to har 
been either wiſe or brave; but aften Apples 
Hiamen s Obſervation to him, that ibe batidl 


wt nag to the ſtrong , nor favanr to the man of 


umderſtanding, but that time and chance happened 
3" all nen. He was well verſed in the records 
of Parliament: And argued well, but too vehe- 
mently ; for he cauld nat bear contradiction, 


die had the ſoul of an old ſlubborn Nanu n 
dim. He was a faithful put a rough 


friend: and 


2 ſevere but fair enemy. He had a true ſenſz 
of religion: And was a man of an unblamable 
courſe of life, and of a ſound judgment when 
it was not biaſſed by paſſion. He was made a 
Lord for his merits in bringing about the Ref: 


Mer - THE Earl of Maxcheſter was made Lord 
Chamberlain: A man of a ſoft and obliging 
teinper, of no great depth, but uniyerfally be- 


loved, being both a vertuous and a | generous 


Nobert man. The Lord Roberts was made Lord Privy 
character Seal, afterwards Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


and at lt Lord Preſident of the Council. He 
was a man of a more morole and cynical tem. 
per, juſt in his adminiſtration, but vitious un. 


der the appearances of vertue: Learned 
any man of his quality, but intractable, ſti 


of jor 


"and 


THESE 


of ing CHARLES II. 5p 
THESE five, whom I have named laſt, had 


the cbief hand in engaging the Nation in the 
deſign of the Reſtoration. They had great cre- 
dit > chiefly with the Presbyterian party, and 


were men of much dexterity. 80 the thanks 


of that great turn was owing to them: And they 


were put in great poſts: by the Earl of Claren 


- 


aus means. By which be loſt moſt of the Ca- 
valiers, who · could not bear the ſeeing ſuch 


men ſo highly advanced, and ſo much truſted, 


AT the King's firſt coming over, Mont and 
ue were the moſt conſidered. ' They 


Maunt 
both had the Garter. The one was make Duke 
| of Albemarle, and the other Earl of Saudusich, 


and had noble eſtates given them. Mont was 
rayenous, as well as his wife, who was a mean 
contemptible creature. They both asked, and 
ſold all that was within their reach, nothing 


being denied them for ſome time; till he became 
ſo uſeleſs, that little perſonal regard could be 


paid him. But the King maintained ſtill the ap- 


pearances of it: For the, appearance of the ſer- 


vice he did him was ſuch, that the King thought 
it fit to treat him with great diſtinction, even 
after he ſaw into bim, and deſpiſed him. He 
took care to raiſe his kinſman Greenvill , who 
was made Earl of Bath and Groom of the Stole, 
a man who thought of nothing but of getting 
and fpending money. The Duke of Albemarle 


660. 
* FA. © 


Clarges a 


raiſed two other perſons. One was Clarges . charaſter 


his wite's brother., who was an honeſt but 
hanghty man. He became afterwards a very 


conſiderable Parliament man , and valued him- 


elf on his oppoſing the Court, and on his frue 


jality in managing the publick money; for 14 
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Meas was Morrice,' who' was the perſon that had 


—_— = 

4 
N 
' 

11 
14 


Nita» © NICOLAS was the other Secretary. who had 


— o/ x K 7 „„ 
- 


u aſterwards to be Earl of Arlington, was by the 


N 
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1660. had Cromꝛuell's &conomy ever in his mouth, 
and was always for reducing the expence of 

war to the modeſty and parſimony of thoſe 
times. Many thought he carried this too far: 

But it made him very popular. After he was 
become very rich himſelf by the publick mo. 

ney, he ſeemed to take care that no body elſe 

ſhould grow as rich as he was in that way. A. 

Aarric a nother man raiſed by the Duke of Albemarle 


evailed with Moxk to declare for the King. 
pon that he was made Secretary of State. He 

_ was very learned, but full of pedantry and af. 
fectation. He had no true judgment about fo. 

_ reign affairs. And the Dake of Albemarle's 
judgment of them may be meaſured by. what he 
ſaid, when he found the King grew weary of 
Morrice, but in regard to him had no mind 
to turn him out; He did not know what was 
neceſſary for a good Secretary of State in which 
he was defective, for he could ſpeak Freuch and 
write ſhort hand: "R143 7H e 


character been employed by King Charles the firſt durin 
the war, and had ſerved him faithfully, but 

no underſtanding in forcign affairs. He was a 

man of vertue, but could not fall into the King's 

temper, or become acceptable to him. So not 

Jlng after the Reſtoration , Benet, advanced 


intereſt of the-Popith party made Secretary of 
State; and was admitted into ſo particular a 
confidence; / that he began to raiſe a party in op- 
Pio ſition to the Earl of Clarendan. | He was 3 

proud man. His parts were ſolid, but not Lage 
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He had the art of obſerving the King's temper, 
and managing it beyond all the men of that 


time. He was believed a Papiſt. He had once 


profeſſed it: And when he died, he again re- 


conciled himſelf to that Church. Vet in the 


vrhole courſe of his miniſtry , he ſeemed to have 
made it a maxim, that the King ought to ſhew 


no favour to Popery, but that all bis affairs 


would be ſpoiled if ever he turned that way; 


which made the Papiſts become his mortal -ene- 


mies, and accuſe him as an apoſtate, and the 


betrayer of their intereſt. His chief friend was 
Charles Berkeley,” made Earl of falmouth, who 


without any viſible merit, unleſs it was the 


managing the King's amours , was the moſt ab- 
ſolute of all the King's favourites: And, which 


was peculiar to himſelf, he was as much in the 


Duke of York's favour as in the King's. Berkley 
was generous in his expence: And ĩt was thought, 
it he had outlived the lewdneſs of that time, and 
come to a more ſedate courſe of life, he would 


have put the King on great and noble deſigns. 


This I ſhould; have thought more likely, if I 


had not had it from the Duke, who had ſo 


wrong a taſte, that there was reaſon to ſuſpect 


his judgment both of men and things. Bennet 
and Berkeley had the management of the Miſtriſs. 


And all the Earl of Clarendous enemies came 


about them: The chief of whom were the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Briſtol. 


” * 


IHE firſt of theſe was a man of a noble pre- 


%, 
* 
: s 
Q 


Backing 
$ 


tions, He had no ſort of literature: Only he 
; Was 


i \ 


ſence. He had a great livelineſs of wit, and 1. 
2 peculiar faculty of turning all things into ri- charageer 
dicule with bold figures and natural. deſcrip 
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. was drawn into chymiftry: And for ſome yem Mlnaic 


| he thoughr he was very near finding the phi 
 loſopher's ſtone; which had the 2 


| nich had beet that at. whit 
are'drawh in, to lay ous for it. Ele had no prin. I King 


c ciples of religion, vere, or ſbiendſhip. Plel {ſowing 
Fare, frolick, ov extravagunt /diverdiou was a4 


N i that he hid to heart: He was true to nothing, and le 
for he was not true to Himſeff He had no wit, 
ſtendineſd nor conduct: He could keep no ſe. vas ir 


_ Tpake of lum to all 


nuadneſs of vice appeared in his perſon in ver) 


eret, nor execute any deſign without ſpoiling Oer. 
it. He could never fix his tough, nor go- Ml poſſibi 


 vern-hiseſtate, the“ then che greateft in Exe/au. Ml funcyi 


He was bred about the King: And for many men ſc 
VJears fle had a great aſcendent over him: Buthe them, 
perſons:with'that contempt, couffe 

5 Hi N 


at at- laſt he drew a laſting di upon 


ff. And be at length ruined b | body. and ill ble an. 


" 


mind; fortune and reputation equally. The turned 


eminent inſtances; ſince at laſt he became con- betwee 
temptible and poor, fiokly;,: and ſunk in his He wa 
parts, as well as in all other reſpects, fo that was to 
his converſatien was as much avoided as ever 4 the 
it had been courted · He fbund the King, when I lent en 
hecame flom his travels in the yeat 1845. new HA 


come to Paris, ſent over by his father when Ml ceſſary 


His affarrs dechinęede And finding the King e- Miniſt: 
nough inelined to receive ill imprefſions,. he, MM accoun 


who was then got into all the impities and vices BY parties 
ofithe age, ſer himſelf to oorrupt the King, in 1-01 
which he was too ſacceBiful , being ſeconded-in; bad bec 


| that wicked deſign by the Lord Percy, Ando. But in 
compleat the matter, Hobbs was brought to him, ff King's 


under the pretenee of inſtructing him in mathe- I all che 


7 £ 


maticks: 


men ſo {ure to the 


But in the year 
King's intereſts; and had continued a prifoner 
all the while after M orceſter fight , where he 

: Ede Was 


%. 


AN CHARERS!11;”” „ 
maticks : And he laid before him his ſehemes, 1660. 
both with relation to religion and politicks, 

which made deep and laſting impreſſions on the 

King's mind. 80 that the main blame of the 

King's ill! principles, and bad morals , was 

owing to the Duke of Backingham. | 

THE. Earl of Briſtol was à man of courage br ihr. 

and learning, of a bold temper and a Hvely character 
wit, but of no judgment nor ſteadineſs. He 

was in the Queen's intereſt during the war at 

0xford. And he ſtudied to drive things paſt the 
poſſibility- of a treaty , or any reconciliation; - 
tancying chat nothing would make the military 
ing, as his being ſore to 


them, and giving them hopes. of ſharing the 
confiſcated eftates among them; whereas he 
thought , all diſcourſes of treaty made them fee · 
ble and fearful. When he went beyond ſea he 
turned Papiſt. But ir was after a way of his 
own: For he loved to magnify the difference 
between the Church and the Court of Rome. 
He was eſteemed a very good ſpeaker: But he 
was too copious; and too florid. He was. itt 
a the head of the popifh party, and was à vio- 
lent enemy of the Earl of Clkrendon, & 
HAVING now faid as mach as ſeems ne- Leaider- 
ceſfary. to deſcribe the ſtate of the Court and 4 
Miniſtry at the Reſtoration , F will next givean 9 
account of the chief of the Scots, and of the 
ties that were formed among them. The 
| of Lauderdale, afterwards made Duke , 
had been for many years a zealous Covenanter: 
ſeven he turned to the 
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1600. was: taken. He was kept for ſome years in ty i 


tower of London, in Portiaud caſtle, and ing 
ther priſons, till he was ſet at liberty by thoſ 
who called home the King: So be went oe 

to Holland. And ſince be continued ſo long, 

and contrary to all mens opinions in ſo highy 
degree of fayour and confidence, it may beer, 
pected that I ſhould be a little copious in fetting 
out bis character; for I knew him very part: 
cularly. He made a very ill appearance; H 

was very big: His hair red, hanging odly x 

bout him: His tongue was too big for hy 
mouth, which made him bedew all that he tallel 

to: And his whole manner was rough and boi 
terous, and very unfit for a Court. He wx 

very learned, not only in Latin, in which he 

Was 2 maſter, but in Greek and Hebrew, H 
had read a great deal of Divinity, and almol 

all the Hiſtorians ancient and modern: So that 

he bad great materials. He had with theſe a 
extraordinary memory, and a copious but un- 
-poliſhed expreſſion. He was a man, as the 
Duke of Buchingbam called him to me, of 1 
dblundering underſtanding. He was haughty 
beyond expreſſion, abject to thoſe he ſaw be 
muſt ſtoop to, but imperious to all others. Be 
_ thad:a violence of paſſion that carried him oite 
di its like madneſs, in which he had no temper 
I he took a thing wrong, it was a vain thing 
to ſtudy to convince him: That would ratte 
provoke him to ſwear he would never be d 
another mind: He was to be let alone: And 
perhaps he would have forgot what he hadſa 
and come about of his own accord. He wi 


- the. coldeſt friend and the violenteſt enemy | 
507 ; | | 


| evi 


tempe, 
1 thing 
| rather 
r be 
e: And 
1ad ſaid 
He wi 
nem) | 

al 


ment he had great impreſſions of religion on his 


80 his hold - He was in bis ptigciples much 


priſoner for ten years. 


* = nal 8. Us; . 
1. Ee at l ſeemed to mane je But en 

he delivered himſelf up afrer wands te luxury.and $3566 10d 

ſenſuality= And hy that means he fan inte a 

yaſt expence, and ſhack: at nothing that was 

neceiſary to fuppott it. In his long impriſon- 


mind: But he wore theſe out ſo: entirely; ,. that 

ſcare any trace of them was left... His great 
experience in affairs, his read) compliance: wittngn 
ery thing: that he thaugbt would pleaſe te 
King, and his bold offering at the moſt deſpe - 
nate counſels, gained him fuch an intexeſt in tha 

King, that no attempt againſt him not em 

da of him could: ever þ e it, till a decay 

of ſtrength and under forced him 00 Jes 


againft Popery and arbitrary gor ern mem: And 
et by a fatal train of paſſions and intereſts by 
made way for the former , and had almoſt eſta- 
blihed the latter. And, whereas Owe N a 
ſinooth. deportment made the felt; beginnings 
of tyranny leſs difcermible- and wnagerptable,, 
he by the fury of his behaviour heigbtned) the 
ky: 5 his — Wbäch — lier — 
cruelty of an inquiſition the legal 
juſtice, Wich all this he Haw 2 —. — 
and retained hia averſion to King'Ehia/cs I ang 
dis party to his death. 

THE Earl of Cage had been his fellow — 

And that was 3 good fer. 3 

te for maintaioipg higa in the poſi; he had be- We 5 
tore, of being Lord Freafaner: He wass i- 
cere but —— man; Raffionate and: indifgroet » --- 
Wd; continued ſtill 1 — 


£ "> 
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660. The Earl, aſterwards Duke of Rotbes, hu t 
A married his Daughter, and had the merit of 4 Wil 4 
long impriſonment likewiſe to recommend hin Wl ber 
He had a ready dexterity in the management of 
affairs, with a ſoft and inſinuating addreſs: H- 
had a quick apprehenſion with a clear judgment 
He had no advantage of education, no ſort f 
literature: Nor had he travelled abroad: All u 

dim was mere nature 
. THE Earl of Tweedale was another of Lon 
dal's Lauderdale s friends. He was eatly engaged in 
charadter huſineſs, and continued in it to a great age. H 
underſtood all the intereſts and concerns ot den. 
land well: He had a great ſtock of knowledge, 

with a mild and obliging temper. He was 0 
a blameleſs, or rather an exemplary life in al 
reſpects. He had looſe thoughts both of civil 
and eccleſtaſtieal government; and ſeemed i 
think, that what form ſoever was uppertmmoſ 
was to be complied with. He had been il 
Cromuells Parliament, and had abjured the 
Royal Family, which lay heavy on him. Bu 
the diſputes about the. guardianſhip of the Du. 
cheſs of Monmouth and her elder ſiſter, to which 
he pretended in the right of his wife, who wa 
their father's ſiſter, againſt her mother who ws 
Lord Norbes's ſiſter, drew' him into that com: 
pliance which brought a great cloud upon hint 
o' he was in all other reſpects one of the ableſ 
Aud worthieſt of the nobility: Only he was to0 

1 ; ** cautious and fearful. ö 4597 BF 
D. A ſon of the Marquis of Donglat, made Earl lis cou 
wike's Of Selkirk had married the Heites of the family but his 
une of Hamilton, who by her father's patent wii 
_ - Ducheſs of Hamilton: And when the Heireſs of 


8 
wards 
daught 
that m 
Prince: 
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0 4 | 
2 bad WY title in Scotland marries one not equal to her 1660. | 
it. of 4 n rank ; it is ordinary at her deſire to give | 
ad bin her husband the title for life: So he was made | 
1ent of Wl Duke of Hamilton. He then paſs'd for a ſoft | 
[S : He man; who minded nothing but the recovery 
gment Wi of that family from the great debts under which ij 
ort of it was ſinking, till it was raiſed up again by i 
Alln his great management. After he had compaſſed ö li 
dat, be became a more conſiderable man. He if 
f Lord Bi wanted al]! fort of poliſhing: He was rough | 
aged in Wi and ſullen, but candid and ſincere: His temper 

age. Fun was boiſterous, neither fit to ſubmit. nor to go- 

ot den. vern. He was mutinous when out of power, 

vledge, ind imperious in it. He wrote well, but ſpoxe 

was 'of in: For his judgment when calm, was better 

e in al WM thati his imagination. He made himſelf a great | 
of civil maſter in the knowledge of the laws, of the i 
med to Wi hiſtory ; and of the families of Scotland; and i 
erinol Wi ſeemed always to have a regard to juſtice,” and = 
deen in the good of his country: But a narrow and ſel- $ 
red the in 'temper brought ſuch an habitual meanneſs q 
1. -Dut on him, that he was not capable of deſigning it 
he Du Nor undertaking great things A 1 
0 which ANOTHER man of that fide, that made a % , f 
ho v good figure at that time, was Bruce, after- ai il 
ho wa wards Earl of Kincairdin, who had married a charader þ; | | 
it com {Wdavghter: of Mr. Somelſdyck in Holland: And by | 8 
on him tat means he had got acquaintance with our | 
e ablelt W'rinces beyond ſea, and had ſupplied them li- 

was t00 {berally in their neceſſities. He was both the 


. 1 JWieſt-and the worthieſt man that belonged to 
de Earl is country, and fit for governing any affairs 
> family but his own; which he by a wrong turn, and 
by his love for the publick, neglected to his 
min; tor they conſiſting youre in — 
PLA | 2 . 
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and coal- mines, required much care; and he 
was very capable of it, having gone far inm And: 
thematicks , and being a great maſter of mech Wl preter 
micks., His thoughts went ſlow, and his wor reren 

came much {lower : But a deep judgment ap- Wi tilctt | 
peared in every thing he ſaid or did. He hu Abi 
amable zeal for juſtice, in which even friend. practic 
ſuip could never biaſs him. He had ſolid prin. I th< Ci 
aples of religian and vertue, Which ſhewe one, 
_ chemaſchies with great luſtre on all occafion, He w. 
He was u fauhfal friend .and 4 merciful eneny, 
] anay be perhaps inclined to carry bis chares 
ter 400 fur, for he was the firſt man that emred 
wenteen years in ſo entire a friendſhip, thatthen 
ves never either eſerve or miſtake between u 
all, the While till his death. And it was from 
kin that I underſtood the whole feeret of af 
fains;. Sr he was eruſted with every thing. He 
bad s-wandertul love to the King: and wol 
meier believe me, When | warned him, wit 
he might look for, if he did not go along with 

an abject, compliance in every thing. He found 

it tene in conclaſion. Aud the ſove be bor 
the King made his diſgrace fink deeper in him 

. . » tambecame ſuch a Philaſapher, or i goods 

i. now turn £0 anetner ſet of men, of un 

the Earls of Mfialrroam and Gleucairm were the 

chief. Tbey were followed by the herd of tht 

The Cavalier party, who were now very fernt 
genera! tall af courage ouor gheir. qups, tho! hey Hal 

of the been Very:diforear managers af it in the fiell, 

| ela ca- and av time of action. But mow. every ane a 
e. them hond that he had died ee 


C34 
Ke, 


— 


And all were full of merit, and as falt of tigh 


— 
oy pretenſions; far beyond what all the wealth and 

word revenues of Croctand could anfwer. The fab- 

nt ap- tileſt of all Lord Mialletoun's friends was Sir 

e bd WY 4rcb4ald Promeroſe; A man of long and great Princ- 
nend, WY practice im affairs; for he and bis father had ferved . 


prin. {if the Crown ſucceffrrely an hundred years all bar 
ewe) one, when be was turned out of employment. 


om He was a dextrous man in buſineſs : He had a- 


nem i ways erpedients ready at every difficulty. 


He 
harte. had an art of ſpeaking to all men ac: to 


according: t 


d for erets while he concealed his own: For word 


tther went for nothing with him. He faid every 
een u ting that was neceſſary to perſuade thofe he 


from poke to, that he was of their mind; and did it 


of 4. it © genuine a way that he ſeemed to ſpeak his 


„ e beart. He was always for foft counſels, and 


ſo took no care in making any. He always 
alviſed the Earl of Mialrtoum te go flowly in 
the King's bufineſs; but to do his own effec- 
tually, before the King ſhould fee he had no 
farther occaſion for him. That Earl had ano- 
ther friend, who had more credit with him» 
tho Primeroſe was more neceffary for mana- 
hing a Parliament: He was Sir br Fletcher, 
made the King's Advocate or Attorney Gene 
nl: For Nees was dead. Herr her was 2 
man of a generous temper, who defpifed wealrh, 
("cept as & was neceſfary to ſupport a vaſt ex- 

* L 3 peuce. 


would Bl low methods: And thought that the chief ting 
vin that a great man onght to do was, to raiſe his - 
g with bmily and his kindred, who naturally fick 0 
him; for he had feen fo much of the world, 
that he did not depend much on friends, amd 


1660, '8 


charcter 
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1660. pence. . He was a bold and fierce man, bo 
\. hated all mild proceedings, and could ſcarce 
ſpeak with decency or patience to thoſe of the 

other ſide. So that he was looked on by all 
that had been faulty in the late times, as an In- 
quiſitor General. On the other hand Primeroſe 


took money liberally, and was an interceſſor 


far all who made ſuch effectual applications to 


him 


2 with relation to Scottish affairs, was the man- 


ung af= ner in vrhich offenders in the late times wereto 
fairs, be treated: For all were at mercy. In the let - 
ter the King writ from Breda to the Parliament 
of England, he had promiſed. a full indemnit7 


for all thm was paſt, excepting only thoſe who 
had been concerned in his father's death: To 
which the Earl of Clarendon perſuaded the King 


wy 


Advice THE firſt thing that was to be thought on, 


to adhere in a moſt ſacred manner; ſince the 


breaking of faith in ſuch a point was that which 
muſt for ever deſtroy confidence, and the ob- 
ſerving all ſuch promiſes ſeemed to be a funds 
mental maxim in government, which was to 


be maintained in ſuch a manner, that not ſo 


much as a ſtretch was to be made in it. But 
there was no promiſe made for Scotland: So all 
the Cavaliers, as they were full of revenge, 


hoped to have the eſtates of thoſe who had been 


concerned in the late wars, divided among them. 


rut The Earl of Lauderdale told the King, on the 


ag, other band, that the Scotrich nation had tarned 


nity, | 
7 ther in the year forty eight;that they had brought 
himſelf among them; had loſt two Armies 
in his ſervice ; had been under nine years 
2825 "© A | | op- 


f 


eminently.,.tho* unfortunately, to ſerve his fi- 
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conraged and affiſted Moxk in all hedid: They 


oppreffion on that account; & that they. had en- 


might be therefore highly diſguſted, if they 
ſhould not have the ſame meaſure of grace and 
pardon that he was to give England. Beſides, 


the King, while he was in Scozlapd,: had in the 


Parliament of Sterling paſs'd a very full act of 
indemnity, tho in the terms and with the title 
of an act of approbation. It is true, the re- 
cords of that Parliament were not exſtant, but 
had been loſt in the confuſion that followed 
upon the reduction of that Kingdom: Vet the 
thing was ſo freſn in every man's memory, that 


it might have a very ill effect, if the King ſhould 
proceed without a regard to it. There was 


indeed another very ſevere act made in that Par- 


lament againſt all that ſhould treat or ſubmit 


to-Cromwell, or comply in any ſort with him: 
But, he ſaid, a difference ought to be made 


between thoſe who during the ſtruggle had de- 
ſerted the ſervice and gone over to the enemy, 
(of which number it might be fit to make ſome 


examples): and the reſt of the Kingdom, who 
upon the general reduction had been forced to 
capitulate; It would be hard to puniſh any for 
ſubmitting to a ſuperior force, when they were 
in no condition to reſiſt it. This ſeemed reaſo- 
nable; and the Earl of Clarendon acquie ſced in 


it. But the Earl of Midletous and his part 


complained of it, and deſired that the Marquis 
of Agile, whom they charged with an acceſ- 


lon to the King's murder, and ſome fe of 


thoſe who had j oined in the remonſtrance while 
the King was in Scotlaud, might be proceeded 


int. The Marquis of 4rgile's craft made 
Tris 555 L 4 | em 


th 
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7660. hem affraid of him : And inis Eſtate madethen I coun 
"+  defire to divide it among them. His en, e mon 
, | Lord Lors; rns gome up to Court, aud wu 

| | well ngceived by the King: For he had aden 
_ ſocfrmly to the King's merefts that he woul] 
never enter into any engagements with the U. cout 
furpers: And upon eyery new occation of u., cance 
a louſy he had been clapt up. im one of his im. year 
priſonmems he had a vexwible: peadent froma BI cout 
cannon bullet, which/the ſoldiers throwin Bl Peer: 
to exereiſe - their: | by a recoil firuc was 
him on the head, and made fuch a fractor I ter 
in hig cult, chat we operation of che ue. nothe 
pan, and the care, was counted one of the callec 
88 performances of ſurgery at that de, a pre 
"he difference between his father and him wan Crom 
on to a total breach; ſo chat his father was ſz; . Ser. 
upon :definheriting him of all that Was let fewe 
in his 9 — the 1 callec 
Marquis of Arzile went up to the Highlands Wi | 
for ſome time, Uli he adviſed: with his friend wa 
what to do; who were divided in opinion. He Wl was i 
writ by his fon to the King, asking lraye to force 
come and wait on him. The King gave an ai: of the 
ſwer that ſeemed to e it, but did n IT 
bind him to any thing. I have forgot the words! Bl Citad 
There was an equiyocating in them that did not the 1 
become a Prince : But his ſon wid me, he mom i Man) 
them very particularly to his father, without Wl dom 1 
any advige of his own, Upan that the Mar- were 
quis of Argile came up fo ſecretly, that he was ger fre 
within ¶hite- hall, before his enemics knew any of this 
— thing of his journey. He ſent his ſon to the before 
_ King to beg admittance. But inſtead of that he bad m 
ſent te | 5 N ; MN "EY 
- theTawe Was ſent to the Tower. And * WH kim: 
ä a | e 
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| Scotland. \. And thus it was reſolved to make 4 


1 made of Scatland was for A adhering to 
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for clapping ug une & che chief Re- 66a, 
gout rs. Gebel Wariſtoun was one: But 


de had notice ſent him before the meſſenger I | 


Cape» and went be- 
2. Mie had deen long 


came; 80 be . bis ee 
Tandy eee had food: at a dil- 
tance from him for fer en years: But in the laſt 
year of his government he had gone into his 
[upfels; and Was fummomed as one of his 
Peers ta che other Houle, as it was called. He 
was after that put into che Council of ſtare af» 
ter Richard was put out: And then he ſat in a+ 
nother court put up by. Lambert and the Army, 
e the 3 ſuſety. So there; was 
_—_ him. $rvif208., One of 
3 » Was alſo ſent @ priſoner to 


few examples, in the Parliainent that was to be 
called, as ſoon as the King could be got to 
prepare matters for it. It was reſolved on, to 
reſtore'the King's authority to dhe ſame Rate ie 
was in before the wars, and to; raiſe ſuch a 
force as might be neceſſary 40 ſecure. the diet * 
of that Kingdom for the future. e 
IT was a harder point. hated an with the m0. 4. 
Citadels that were built by Copetyel/, and with = <= 
the Enplish Garriſons that were kept. in them. d. mo- 
Many fald, it was heceſſary to keep that King · lian d. 
dom in that ſubdued ſtate; atleaſt till all things | 
were ſettled, and that there was no more dan. 
ger from thence, / The Earl of Ciereudes' Was 
if tus mind. But the Earl of Lauderdale l 
before the King ng, that the conqueſt Gro 


Yon: He might — - they wen 


4 4 
- 
- 
. 


him: 


on is account; If tde fame chtaldom, tho}. 


de now kept up by his means: It would ereatt 
an univerſal diſguſt. He told the Ning, that the 
time might come, in which he would wiſh u. 
ther to have Scotebh garriſons in Eugland: ii 
would beeoms à national quarrel, and looſ 
the affections of the country to ſuch à di 
that perhaps they would join with the garriſons, 
7 any ene happen'd in dee pu 

Whereas, without any ſuch badge of ſlavery, 
Scotland might be ſo managed, that they might 


be made entirely his. The Earl of Md that v 


and his party durſt not appear for ſo unpopulu long: 
a thing. So it was agreed on, that the citadel; e, 
ſhould be evacuated ad demoliſhed ,as ſoon 2 il") and 
the money could be raiſed in Engiaud for paying | 
and disbanding the Army. Of all this the Eal a 
of Laxderdale was believed the chief adviſer: fink 


So he became very popular in Scosland. a Ir 
Difpures IHE next thing that fell under conſideration 2 
concern- was the Church, and whether 'Bifhops were to eng 
inzE- to be reſtored; or not. The Earl of Lauderdde ro Cc 
Es. at his firſt coming to the King ſtuck firm to Ki la 
---*** Presbytery. He told me, the King ſpoke to 500 


im to let that go, for is was not a religion 
for gentlemen. He being really a Presbyterian, 
dut at the ſame time reſolving to get into the 


King's confidence ſtudied to convince the King 
by a- very ſubtił method to keep up Presbyterſ 
ſtill in Scorlaud. He told him, that both King 
James and his father had ruined their affairs by 


engaging in the defign of ſetting up Epiſcopacy | | 

in that —— And by — Scotlaud poo 
became diſcontented , and was of no * to e 

( E 1 ES them 2 


* | i 
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low Wei: Wiiereas the King ought to govern them, 1660. 


according to the grain of their own. inclinations, . 


ate ind to make chem ſure to him: He ought, in- 


— agdoms, to keep up the oppoſition between 
* them, and rather to encreaſe than to allay that 
„ hatred that was between them: And then the 
7s Kent would be ready, and might be eaſily brought 
: 10 to ſerve him, upon any occaſion of. diſpute he 
Sal get afterwards have with the Parliament of 
migh Eugland. All things were then "ſmooth : But 
lem chat was the honey moon, and it could not laſt 
wala f bong: Nothing would keep England more in 
taden we, than if they ſaw Scotland firm in their du- 
on s % and affection to him: Whereas nothing gave 
ain them ſo much heart, as when they knew Scor- 
by lard was disjointed. It was a vain attempt to' 
wie: 2k of doing any thing in Eugland by means of 
de ib, who were a deſpicable people, and 
ration bad a ſea to paſs : But Scotland could be brought 
were o engage for the King in a more ſilent manner, 
and could ſerve him more effectually. He there - 
m to bre laid it down for a maxim, from which the 
re to ing ought never to depart, that Scorlaud was 
ligion WY wo de kept quiet and in good humour; that the 
erin, oppoſition of the two Kingdoms was to be kept 
0 te op and heighten'd: And then the King might 
King "*<k0n on ever) man capable of bearing arms 
byrerf in Scotlard, as 2 liſted ſoldier, who would wil- 
King WY "ly change a bad country for a. better. This 
irs by BY vas the plan he laid before the King. I cannot 
Opacy tell, whether this was to cover his zeal for 
vill WY Fresbytery, or on defign to encourage the 
u e to fer up arbitrary government in Ex- 
„„ ß TTY TO 
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ter in white ink to a Dong 


- 
. 


'TO fortify theſe advices he wrote a long le. 


er ol the El & 
Caſſilis, Lady Margaret , who was 
great credit with the barty., an was part 
28 2 very wiſe and good woman, and was om 
of meaſure zealous r them. * married her 


Swan, and after her death found this le: 


ter among her papers: In which he expreſſed 
t zeal for the cauſe: He ſaw. the King wu 


indifferent i in the matter: But he was ealy tg 


thoſe who preſſed for a change: Which, he 
faid , nothing could ſo effectually hinder, astho 


| ſending up many men of good ſenſe, but with: 
out any noiſe, who might inform the King of 


the averſion the nation had to Epiſcopacy; 
and affure him, that if in that point he would 
be eaſy to them, he might depend upon t 
as to every thing elſe; and particularly, if ks 
ſtood in need of their ſervice i in his other do- 
minions. But he charged her to truſt. very few 
of the Miniſters with this, and to takecarethat 
Sharp might know nothing of it: For he ws 
then jealous, of him. This had all the effed 
that the Earl of Lauderdale intended by it. The 
King was no more jealous of his favouring 
Presbytery ; but looked on him as a fit infiry 


ment to manage Scarland, and to ferve him in 


the moſt deſperate deſigns: And on this all his 
credit with the King was founded. In thy 
mean time Sharp, ſeeing the King cold in the 
matter of Epiſcopacy, thought it was neceſlary 
to lay the Presbyrerians aſleep, to make them 
apprehend no danger to their government, d 
- engage the Publick Reſolutioners to proceed 
ll the TR" | that ſo thoſe wh 

were 
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of Epiſcopacy, might be cenfured by their own 

„ and by that means the others might be- 
come 10 odious to the more violent Presbyte- 
tuns, that thereby they might be the more ea- 
fily diſpoſed to ſubmit to ON orat leaſt 

might have leſs credit to act againſt 2 he, 

being prelſpd by thoſe wo eniployed him to 
procure 2 from the Kin e . 
look like a confirmation of their government, 
ud put to ſilence all diſcourſes of an intended 
change, obtained by the Earl of Landerdale's 


to the Presbytery of Edenbi 55 to be commn- 
nicated by Wan to all the Presbyteries in 
Kotland, in which he confirmed the General 
Adlemblies that fare at St, Andreu and Dundee 
while-he was in Scorland, and that had con- 
firmed' the publick reſolutions ; in which he 
ordered them to proceed to cenfure all thoſe 
who had then proteſted againſt them, and world 


confirms their Predbyteriart government, as it 
was by law eſtabliſhed. This was ſigned, and 
ſent down without communicating it to the 
Earl of Midletoum or his But as ſoon 'a$ 
be heard of it, he 'thoug dt y 5 bad betrayed 
the delign ; 'and ſent ib n 1 charged him 
With it. Sharp ſuid, in hs on excuſe, that 
ſomewhat muſt be Jens for quieting the Pres- 
byterians, who were beginning to take the al- 
Hm: [Phat mis have ſuch applica- 
(ions , as wo! make ſome im av 
on the King: Whereas now all was 


ud yer the King was engaged to nothing ; for - 


were e to be the moſt intlexible in the point 


means that a letter ſhould be writ by the King 


nor now-ftibmit te them. Tbe King did alſo 
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This. e the Earl of Mialetoum s diſpleait 


„„ 


contrived by a Clergyman. The letter pyas te 

geiyed with tranſports of joy: Ihe. Presbyte 

rians reckoned they were ſafe, and began to pro, 

ceed ſeverely. againſt the Proteſters; to which 

they were ſet on by ſome aſpiting men, who 

boped to, merit by the heat expreſſed on this ce 

ſion. And if Sharps impatience to get into 

bane Archbiſhoprick of St. Anarews had not 

wrought. too ſtrong on him a it would hay 

given a great advantage to the reſtitution of : in fift) 

piſcopacy, if a General Aſſembly had been called, Wi em 

and the two parties had been let Iooſe on on Clarer 

N : That would have ſhewn the impoſls Wi by the 

bility of maintaining the government ef d der hi 

Church in a parity, and the neceſſity of ſetting I pre 

à ſuperiour order over them for keeping then I ne m 
Br, oct ad [1s 156779510 

Am- IEE King ſettled the Miniſtry, in $co:lard Nor v 

niſtry The Earl of Mialetous was declared tbe King's I ching: 

fertedin Commiſſioner for holding the Parliament, aud to hin 

General of the. forces that were to be raiſed: None 

The Earl of Glen Fe EAI: SC But ic 


"T4 : 


But fo much time was loſt, that the ſummer 
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The Fart of Lawderdale"was Secretary of State? 1660 


The Earl of 'Rothes Prefident' of the Council: 
The Earl of Crawford was continued in the 
Trealury-: Primeroſe was Clark Regiſter, which 
x very like the place of Maſter of the Rolls in 
Eugland. The reſt depended on theſe. But 
the Earls of Mialerous and Lawderdale were the 


to heads of the parties. The Earl of Miale 


nun had a private inſtruction, which, as Las- 
drrdale told me, was not communicated to him, 
to try the inclinations of the Nation for Epiſ- 
copacy, and to conſider of the beſt method of 
ſeating it up. This was drawn from the King 
by the Earl of Clarendon: For he himſelf was 
obſerved to be very cold in it. While theſe things 
were doing, 3 s an order 1 the 
King to pur up all the publick regiſters of Scor - 
lad; which — had brought up; and 
lodged in the Tower of London, as a pawn 
won that Kingdom, in imitation of what King 


Eiwvard the firſt was: ſaid to have done when be 


ſubdued that Nation. They were now put up 
in fifty hogſheds And a ſhip was ready to carry 
them down. But it was ſuggeſted to Lord 


(Clarendon, that the: original: Covenant, ſigned 
dy the King; and ſome: other declarations. un- 
der his hand, were among them. And be, 


apprehending that at ſome time or other an ill 


ue might have been made of theſe , would not 
lufter them to be ſhipped till they were viſited : 


Nor would he take Prizzersſe's. promiſe of ſear> 


ching for theſe carefully, and ſending them up 
to him. So he ordered by ox ran gs 


None of the papers he looked for were found. 


Was 
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* was ſpent ; So they were ſent down fin winter: 


And by /ſomie eaſterly guſts the ſhip was 
away near Harwicil. 8 we-lolt:oll.on 
cords: . And we have nothing now but ſony 
fragments in private hands to xely: en, having 
made at that time ſo grrat a ſhipwreck of gl 
our authentick writings. This heightened th 
diſpleaſure the Nation had at the deſigns tha 
an deine 060157107 otrin £ lat ad 
ters depended: ; was the method in which th 
affairs of Scueland were to be conducted. Thy 
Eart of Cl/arendon moved, that there might by 
a Council fettied to fir regularly at Wind 
on scosib -atfairs, ta which every one of the 
Scoteh Privy Gouncil that happened to be d 
the place ſhould be admitted: But with thisad 
dition, that, as two Scoach Lords were calle 
to che Eeglan Council , ſo ſix af the Ef 
were to be of the Scarch Council. Tbe ee 
of this would have been, that whereas the So 
Counſellouts had no great force in English uf 
fairs, the- Auglib , as they were men of gre 
credit with the King ; and were always on the 
place, would have the gevernment of the affai 
of Scotlaud wholly in Geir hands, This pro- 
bably would have faved that Nation from mud 
injuſtice and violence, when there was a ces 
tain method of: laying their grievances befor 
the King: Complaints would have been heard 
and matters well examined: Eugliamen woul 
not; and durſt not. have given way to cryin 
-oppreſſion;! and illegal proceedings: For tho 
theſe matters did not fall under the cogniſa 
of an Elia Parliament, yet it would ba 
#87 © . 


Ye 
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land v 
bavin 5 
hat 

being 
presby 
n, ho 
from tl 
kindre. 


have concurted in ſuch methods of government 


wiſe a project this was, and how happy it would 
ive proved; if affairs had ſtil! gon in that 
channel. But the Earl of Lauderdale oppoſed 


this with all his ſtrength: He told the King, it 
I vould quite deftroy the ſeheme he had laid before 

er m m, which muſt be managed ſecretly; and by 
D1cn tui men that were not in fear of the Parliament of 
d. I E= und, nor obnoxious to it. He Haid to all 
night U mem, this Would make Scotlaud à province 
be Evglord, and Iubject it to Emghſs Counſel- 
e of th bars, who knew neither the laws nor tho inte- 
0 be elt of Scotland, and yet would detetmine every 
this, aing relating to it: And all the wealth of Scoz- 
ſe cle would be employed to bribe them, who, 
1 aving ho Concern of their own in the affairs of 

E 


tht Kingdom, muſt be ſuppoſed capable of 


he Knee ing turned by private conſiderations. T6 the 
lib ar resdyterians he faid; this would infallibly Bring 
of gan, not only Epiſcopacy, but every thing elſe 
on üerom the Euglinb pattern. Men who had neithet 
beaffünhrmdred nor eſtates im Scotland would be biaſſed 
bis b ciel by that which was moſt in vogue in Exg- 
MM wih #d, without any regard to the inclinations of the 


ots, Theſe things made great impreſſion on 
he Notrinh Nation. The King himſelf did not 
much like it. Put the Earl of Clarendon told 
im, Scotland, by a ſecret and ill management; 


that a had been under a more equal 
ſpeRion ;1f Scotland —_— again fallinto yr 


"if ty CHARLES II bp 
ery much blaſted a'man's credit” who ſhould 16801 


8 were put in practice afterwards in that King- 
dom: Therefore all people quickly ſaw ho 


ad begun the embroflment in his father's affairs, 


2 


— —— 
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1650. giforgers, he muſt haye.the help of Exglandiy 


— - > ———— — U —— 
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of K- little Known, and I had them from the dit 
meet in Of hoth ſidgge ſo they; maf guide the reader n 
galand. obſerve the progreſs. of things better in the ſequd 


FCulacarn was ſentidownito Scotland, ann 
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quiet them; And that could not be expeded, 
if tlie Eug lich no ſhare in the condug of 
matters there. Ihe King yielded to it: Any 
this method Was followed for two or the 
years; but Was after wards broke by the Earl of 
Lauderdale, when he got into the chief many 
zent! He began early to obſerve ſome uneah 
neſs. in the King at the Earl of C/arendoy's pol 
tive Way. He ſaw the Miſtrifs. hated him; An 
he belieyed.ſhe. would in time be too hard fy 
him; Therefpre he madę great applications p 
ber; But his conyerſation Was too coarſe: An 
he had. hot money enough to ſupport himſelf h 
preſents 40;;hex.;.150 ;he could not be admit 
into that cabal: which was held in her lodging 
He ſawya that in a Councih, wheremen of weight 
Who had much at ſtake n England; bose the 
chief way he durſt not; have propoſed tho 
things by which, he intended to eſtabliſh, hi 
own intereſt With the King, and to govern thi 
Kingdom Mhich way his pride or paſſian mint 
guide him Hung, Others „ he took great pally 
to perſuade me. of the great ſervice he had don 
his country, by breaking that method of gone 
ning it; tho we had many gecaſions after wat 
0 ee how fatal that proved, and how Wicke 
his deſign in it wass Oo 
Sm. I baye thus opened with ſome copioulnd 
wittee the beginnings of this reign; ſince, as they at 


than be conld otberwiſe do. In Auguſt the Eul d 


Orgets 


\ 
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orders. to call together the Committee of Eſtatea. 


This, Was a practice begun in the late times; 
When, the Parliament. made a receſs, they ap- 
pointed ſome of every State to ſit and to ad 
25 Counęil of State in their name till the next, 
ſeſion; for yvhich they were to prepare matters, 
and. to which they gave an account of their, 
proceedings.» When the Parliament of ;Szer/ing; 
vas adjourned, the King being preſent, a Com- 
mi;tee. had been; named: So, ſuch of cheſe as 
were het alive Mere ſummoned to meęt; and to 


ſeg to the quiet of the Nation; till the Parliament 


ſaonld de brought together which did not meet 
before; Fanuary. On the day in which the Com- 
mittee met, ten or twelve of the Proteſting 
Miuiſters met likewiſe at Edenburgh, and had 
befare; thema warm paper prepated by one 
Cuubery, One of the violenteſt Miniſters of the 
hole party In it, after ſome cald compliment 
(0 the King upon his Reſtoration, theyſput him 
in mind of the Covenant which de bad fo ſo· 
lemnly {warn while among them: They lamented 
that, inſtead of purſuing the ends of it in Euglaud, 
as. he had iwornto. do, he. bad ſet-up the Com- 
mon ob in his. Chappeby- and! the order of 
bübons :e“ | 

nunciations of heavy judgments from God on 
him, if be did not ſtand to the Covenant, which 
they called the dathof God. The Earlof Glencairn 
had noticę, of this meeting: And he ſent and 


ſeized oni ibem together with this remonſtrance: 


The paper was:yoted ſcandalous and ſeditious. 
And the, Miniſters Were all elapt up in. priſon, 
and werethreaten'd with great ſevexities. Gui he 
vas kept (till in priſons who had brought the re 
If Mz together 


*%. 
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ment were let go. Guthery, being Mimiiſter of 
Sterlin while the King was there , had let flat 


him in his fermois in a moſt indecent manner; 


which at laſt became fo intolerable, that he was 
cited to appear before the King to anſwer for ſome 
paſſages in thoſe ſermons: He would not appear, 
but declined the King and his Council, who, he 
ſaid, were not proper judges of matters of doctrine 
for which he was only aecountable to the judi- 
catories of the Kirk: He alſo proteſted for remedy 
of law againſt the King > for thus diſturbing him 
in the exerciſe.of his Miniſtry. This perſonal 
affront had irritated the King more againſt him, 
than againſt any other of the party. And it was 
reſolved: to ſtrike n terrour into thein all, by 
making an example of him. He was a man of 
courage, and went thro' all his trouble with 
great firmneſs: > But this way of proceeding 
uck the Whole party with ſuch a confternation, 

that it had all the effect which was deſigned by 

it: For whereas the plupits had,; to the preat 
ſcandal of religion, been places where the Pres- 
ehers had for many years vented their ſpleen and 
arraigned all proceedings, they became noy 
more decent, and there was a general ſilence 
every where with relation to the affairs of State 
Only they cou id not hold from many fly and 
ſecret inſinuations, as if the Ark of God ws 
ſhaking, and the G lory departing. A great many 
offenders were ſummoned, at the King's ſuit, 
before the Committee of Eſtates, and. required 

to give bail, that they ſhould appear at the open- 
ing of the Parliament, and anſwer to what 

| ſhould be then objected to them. Many faw, 


the 
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the deſign of this was to fright them into a com- 1660. 

poſition, and alſo into a coneurrence with the ; 

meaſures that were to be taken. For the greater 

part they. complied, and redeemed themſelves 

from farther vexation by ſuch preſents as they 

were able to make. And in theſe tranſactions 

Primeroſe: and Fletcher were the great dealers. 
IN the end of the year the Earl of Miale- 

un came dovvn with great magnificence: His in Ses. 

way of living was the moſt ſplendid the nation ln. 

had ever ſeen: But it was likewiſe! the moſt 

ſeandalous; for vices of all ſorts were the open 

practices of ' thoſe about him. Drinking was 

the moſt notorious of all, whieh was often 

continued thro? the whole night to the next 

morning: And many diſorders happening after 

thoſe irregular heats, the people, who had ne» 

ver before that time ſeen any thing like it, came 

to look with an ill eye on every thing that was 

done by ſuch a ſet of lewd and vitious men. 

This laid in all men's minds a new prejudice 

gainſt Epiſcopacy: For they, who could not 

examine into the nature of things, were apt 

o take an ill opinion of every change in reli- 

gion that was brought about by ſuch bad in- 

lruments. There had been a face of gravity 

and piety in the former adminiſtration, which 

= the libertinage of the preſent time more 

Nader. eee e DIM yl, GT 


THE Earl of Mialeraun opened the Parlia- 1661 
ment on the firſt of January with a ſpeech, ſet- , 
ting forth the hleſſing of the Reſtoration : He 
magnified the King's perſon,” and enlarged on . 

te affection that he bore to that his ancient; 
5 M 3 Kingdo 


/ 
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1661. Kingdom: He hoped they would cake fuitaby, 
returns of a enb for the King's fer vie, thattbej 
would condemn - all the invaſjons that had beei 
made ani the) Regal rauthority j anch affeir+th 

juſt prerogative ob the Cron, and. give fp 

plies fort keeping up ſuch a force as Was neceſ 
fsaxy to ſſecure the publick peace} and to preſeri 
them from the return of ſuch calamities às be 


had ſo long felt. The Parliament writ an a. 


. - ſwerta the King's letter full of duty andtbarit 


The: firſt thing propoſed was to name Lott 

of the Articles. In order to the-apprehichding 

the importance of this, I will give ſome ac: 
count of the Conſtitution of that Kingdom. 

The THE Parliament was ancientiy the King 
19:9 Court, where, all Who held land uf him wen 
Articles. bound to appear. All ſate in one houſe, but 
were conſidered as three Eſtates. The: firſt ww 
the Church, repreſented by the Biſhops, and 

mitred Abbots, ard Priors- The fecond wi 

the Baronage, the Nobility and Gentry who 

held their-Baronies of the King. And thethird 

was the Burroughs, who held of the King by 
Barony, tho' in a community. So that the Par 

_ liament was truly the Baronage of the Kingdom, 
The leſſer Barons grew wear y of this attendance: 

So in K. Jamer the firſt's time (during thercign 

of Henry NV. of England) they were excultt 

from it, and were impowered to ſend proxiss, 

to an indefinite number, to repreſent them it 
Parliament. Vet they neglected to do this. And 

it continued ſo till King: James the ſixth's time, 

in which the mitted Abbots being taken awa), 
and few of the titular Biſhops that were 
then continued appearing, the Church Land 

; P3014 F ED xl 
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hundred years. They 'were-allowed by att of 
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cauried matters im Parliameiit as, they pleaſed : 
Andi as they oppreſſed the Bur 
had the King much under tiſem. Upgnithis the 
lower Barons got themſelves to be reſtared to 
ected near two 


Parliament to ſend two from a County: Only 
ſome ſm̃aller Counties ſentbutone;Ehis brought 
the Lonſtitution to a truer balance. The lower 
Barons have a right to chooſe at their county 
Courts after Morbalimut their ' Commiſſioners: » 


1661. 


S1, tlley 


to ſetve in any Parliament that may be called 


within that year. And chey who chuſe them 
gu a commiſſion to him who! repreſents them. 
$0 the Sheriff has no ſhare of the return. And 
in the caſe of controverted elections the Parlia- 
ment examines the commiſſions. to ſee WhO 
has the greateſt number, and judges whether 
every one that ſigus it hath a right to doſo: The 
Burroughs only chooſe their members when the 
ſummons goes out: And all are choſen by the 
men of the corporation, or, as they call them, 


the Town Council All theſe Eſtates ſit in one 


houſe, and vote together. Anciently the Parlia- 
ment ſate only two days, the firſt and the laſt. 


On the firſt they choſe thoſe who were to ſit on 
the articles, eight for every Eſtate, to whom 


received all the heads of grievances or articles 


that were brought to them, and formed them 
into bills as they pleaſed: And on the laſt day 


of the Parliament, they were all read, and 


were approved or rere by the whole body. 
zommittee that had a very 


So they were a 
2 | extra- 


M 4 
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- kraordinary authority , finge nathing could by 


brought before the Parliament but as they pleaſed, 


This was pretended to be done only for the 
ſhortening and AE of Seſſions. The 
Crown was not contented with this limitation, 
but got it to be carried farther. - The Nobility 
— to chooſe eight Biſhops , and the Biſhoyy 
to chooſe eight Noble men: And theſe ſixteen 
choſe the eight Barons, (ſo the repreſentatiye 
ſor the Shires are called, ) and the eight Bur, 
geſles; By this means aur Kings did upon thy 
matter ehooſe all the Lords of the articles. Sy 
entirely had they got the liber ties of the P arliar 
ment into their hands.  __ 4 Treaty 
DURING the late troubles they had fil 


kept up a diſtinction of three Eſtates, the leſſer 


Barons making one: And then every Eſtate 


might meet apart, and name their own Com. 


mittee: But ſtill all things were brought in, and 


debated in full Parliament. So now the fir 
thing propoſed was, the returning to the old 
cuſtom of naming Lords of the articles. The 
Earl of Tweedale oppoſed it, but was ſeconded 
only by one perſon. So it paſs'd with that ſmall 
oppoſition. Only, ta make it go eaſier, it was 
promiſed, that there ſhould be frequent ſeſſions 
of Parliament, and that the acts ſhould not be 
brought in in a hurry; and carried with the haſte 


Teh Aly 
paſ. d in 
this 


E6fion. | 


chat bad been practiſed in former times. 
THE Parliament granted the King an add 


tional revenue for life of 40000 J. a year, to 


be raiſed by an exciſe on þeer and ale, for 


maintaining a ſmall force: Upon which two 


. troops andaxegiment of foot guards were tobe 


railed. They ordered the Marquis of Mor 
* 1 quit: 
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quarters to bo brought together: And they 
were buried with a They fell next 
upon the acts of the former times that had li- 
med the Prerogative : They repealed them, 
and aſſerted it with a full extent in a moſt ex- 
mordmary manner. Primeroſe had the draw- 
ng of theſe acts. He often confeſſed to me. 
that he thought he was as one bewitched while 
ze drew them: For, not conſidering the ill 
uſe might be made of them afterwards, he 
dtew them with preambles full of extravagant 
chetorick, reflecting ſeverely on the proceedings 
of the late times, and ſwelled them up with 
the higheſt phraſes and fulleſt clauſes that he 
could invent. In the act which aſſerted the 
King's power of the militia, the pdwer of ar- 
ming and leyying the ſubjects was carried ſa 
fr, that it would have ruined the Kingdom , 
It Gilmore, (an eminent Lawyer, and à man 
of great integrity, who had now the more credit, 
pecauſe he had always favoured the 
had not abſerved that, as the ack was worded, 
he King might require all the ſubjects to ſerv 

it their own charge, and might oblige them, 
n order to the redeeming themſelves from fer- 
, ta pay whatever might be ſet on them. 
e made ſuch an oppoſition to this, that it 
ould not paſs till a proviſo was added to it, 
hat the Kingdom ſhould not be obliged to 
maintain any force levied by the King, other- 
"it than as it ſhould be agreed to im Parlia- 
nent, or in a Convention of Eſtates, This 
das the only thing that was then looked to: 
For all the other acts paſs'd in the Articles as 
Tereſe had penn'd them. They were brought 


King's fide,) 
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* : into. P arliament:. And upon one haſty reading 
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them they were put to the · vote and were i. 
F Sal Ifo i 0 Hs e e 
ONE. ad trouhled the /Pregbfterians e: felt 


treamiy. Ing the act. aſſetting the King's power io 
in treaties; of peace and war, all teagues wit Wl ill. 
any other Nation, not: made by*the'King's aw Wi 45 
thority „ere declared: treaſonable: Nnd n mo 
conſeaguenee af this the League and Covenay bi col 
made with Exglaud in the year 1 643 was cds 
denied and declared of no fotce tor the fy 
ture. Ibis Was the idol of alb the Presbye 
rians: So they were much alarmed at it. N 
Sharp reſtrained fall thoſe; with whom he ha 
credit: He told them, the anly way to pre 
ſerve their government was , to let all that te 
lated to the, King's authority be ſeparated fron 
It and be condemned 7 that ſo c they might de 
no more aecuſed as enemies to monarchy, ora 
leavened with the principles of rebellſon. H 
told them, they muſt be contented to let that 
o, that the jealouſy which'the King had af 
them, as enemies to his prerogative, migbt be 
extinguiſned in the moſt effectual manner. Thi 
reſtrained many. But ſome hatter-tealots'could 
not be governed. One :Matgnzir ;'a hot mil 
and conſiderably learned, did in his church d 
Glaſgow dqpenly proteſt againſt this act, as con 
ar to the oath of God, and ſo void of itfell 

Jo proteſt againſt an act of Parliament Wi 
treaſon by their law. And Mialetoun was f 
ſolved to make an example of him for the ten 
rifying others. But Macguair was as ſtiff as M A W. 
Was ſevere, and would come to no ſubmiſſio 
Yet. he was only condemned to n by 
iy | ihmen 
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niſhment!. Upon which he, and ſame other 1651. | 
who were afterwards hani vent and fer 

ted At Rarterdaui, here 2med- them 
ſelyes into a Presbytery. anda writ many ſedi- | 
tious books, and kept a correſpondence! over 
alt Storlands that being the chief ſeat of thesSco:- 
ub trade: And by chat means they did: much 
more miſchief to the government, than they 
could 15 done: hadiihey continued fill in 
Kotlan 88 

THE Lords of the: ankles grew weary'of an 
preparing ſo many acts as the practices of the reſciu 
Feuer times gave occaſion for; but did not _ Mp 
know how to meddle with thoſe acts „ 
late King had paſſed in the year 41, or the pre- bela 
em King had paſſed while he was in Scotland. as che 
They! fu, thin if they ſhould proceed to re- 8 
peal thoſe by. which -Presþyterian government 
was ratified; that would raiſe. much oppoũtion, 

aud bring petitions from all that were for that 
government over the Whole Kingdom; which 
Midlezoun and Sharp endeavoured to prevent. 

that the King might be confirmed; in What 
had'affitmed , that the general bent. of the Na- 

tion "was now turned againſt Presbytery and 
for Biſhaps. 80 Pruneraſe propoſed, but half 

in jeſt as he aſſured me: that the better and 
ſhorter-way would be to paſs a general act re- 
ſcifory , (as it was called y) annulling all the 
Parliaments that had been held ſince the year 
1633» during the whole time of the war, as 
faulty and defeQtive in their conſtitution. But 

it was not ſo eaſy to know upon what point 

that defect was to be fixed. The only colou- 
ie e in law was, that, [ace * 
ecele- 


- 
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- clefiaſtical' ſtate was not repreſented in thoſe 


- Parliaments, they were not a full repreſents. 
tive of the Kingdom, and ſo not true /Parljz. 
ments. But this could not be alledged by this 
1 pron Parliament, which had no Biſhops in it: 
If that inferred a nullity, this was no Parlia. 
ment. Therefore they could only fix the nul- 
lIity upon the pretence of force and violence. 
Vet it was a great ſtrain to inſiſt on that, ſinoe 


it was viſible that neither the late King nor the 


them: They came of their own accord, and 
f paſsꝰd thoſe: acts. If it was infiſted ons that 
the ill ſtate of their affairs was in the nature of 
à force: the ill conſequences of this were viſi- 
ble; ſince no Prince hy this means could be 


bound to any treaty, or be concluded by au) 


Jaw that limited his power, theſe being always 
drawn from them by the neceſſity of their af. 
fairs, which can never be called a force, as 


long as their perſons: are free. So, upon ſome 


debate about it on thoſe grounds, at a private 
1 the propoſition, tho? well liked, was 
let fall, as nat capable to have good colours 
Put upon it: Nor had the Earl of Middleton 
any inſtruction to warrant his paſſing any.ſnch 
act. Let within a day or two, when they had 
drunk higher, they reſolved to venture on it. 
Primereſe was then ill. So one was ſent to 
deſire him to prepare a bill to that effect He 
et about it: But perceived it was ſo ill ground- 
ed, and ſo wild in all the frafne of it, that he 
thought. when it came to be better conſidered: 
it muſt certainly be laid aſide. But it fell out 


ether wiſe; His draught was copied out nat 


morning: 


„ 


_ 
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nvtning;, without atering 2 word in it, and 168. 
carried to the Articles, and from thence to the 
Parliament, where it met indeed with great op- 
poſition... The Earl of Crawford and the Duke 
of Hamilton argued much againſt it. The Par- 
lament in the year 41 was legally ſummoned: 
The late King came thither in perſon with his 
ordinary attendance, and without the appea- : 
rance of any force: If any acts then paſsꝰd needed 
to be reviewed, that might be well done: But 
to annul a Parliament was a terrible precedent, 
which deſtroyed the whole ſecurity of govern- 
ment: Another Parliament might annul the 
preſent Parliament, as well as that which was 
now propoſed to be done: So no ſtop could 
be made, nor any ſecurity laid down for fixing p 
things for the future. The Parliament in the 
year 48 proceeded upon inſtructions under the 
King's own hand, which was all that could 
be had conſidering his impriſonment - They 
had declared for the King, and raiſed an Army 
for his preſervation. To this the Earl of M:4- 
letbun, who contrary to cuſtom managed the 
debate himſelf, anſwered, that tho” there was 
no viſible force on the late King in the year 41, 
yet they all knew he was under a real force by 
reaſon" of the rebellion that had been in this 
it. Kingdom, and the apparent danger of one ready 
t to to break out in Exgland, which forced him to 

He kitle Scotland on ſuch terms as he could bring 
und- them to: So that diſtreſs on his affairs was real- 
A ly equivalent to a force on his perſon: Vet he 
red, confeſſed, it was juſt ; that ſuch an appearance 
out of a Parliament ſhould be a full authority to 
next who acted under it: And care was taken 

8 t0 
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Midletaion aſs' d it 
for ho 1 1 the 100 
| wade, for. 25 at that » 11 
had by by 15 letter tq che Presþyt 
their government as it as eſtabliſhed 
thers Was! mo. way-Jeft;to,ger.out of Eh 
th annulling alt thoſe las. That, 3530 3 land 
irwas 1 HIS was. a moſt ee ag A te 
nor liked fit tO: be! con gluded After a drunken bout; It 
hoy ſhook all, poſſible. ſ6curiry; For. the ker an 
laid don 2 moſt;peryigipys;precedens.; The 
Earl: of Laulendale zpgrayated. this heavily tothe 
King. At ſhewed that the, Earl of: Mialetous 
underſtood not the firſt principles of SOFT 
ment, ſince he-had »;without-,any warrant ior 
it, given the King's aſſent to a lay that mul 
for ever take away all ihe ſevrity that law cn 
give. No government was ſo well eſtabli 

— be liab 5 dag pres Thou 
22 Mc PEACE An miſſion, it an) 

8 — — d happen at any: time thertatte; 
And ae * of clarendon had ſet it ln 
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. mim advestobeciolated; that acts. of in- 8 | 
demmity were ſacred things; he ſtudied to poſ- | = 
6; him agaitft>the'Eatb:of Midleroun; whohad þ 
nom annul lechntha very Parliaments in which = 
o King's had paſs d acts of indeninity. This | | 
raiſed a great clamour: And upon that the : 

Earl; of Miro domplained) in Pürliament. 
that their heſt fervices were repreſented to the 

King as blemiſnes on his hondur, and as 4 


4.5 il prejudice.to his affairs: So hedefiredthey would 
an WY end pp Lorne: of the moſt eminent of ter body 


to give the — er -account! of their ro- 
ceedings- 1» Phe Earls of G/anratrn andi orb 
were ſent: For the Earl of Notes gave ſecret 
engagements to both des; reſobving to ſtrike 
into that to which he ſawy the: King moſt in- 
dined The Earl of Mialerummisſdeſigu was to 
accuſe:the Earl df Lanuerdale of imniſrepłeſeming 
the proceedings of Parliament, and of belying 
the King's good: ſuhjects M called im ther Sorin : 
law Leafing: mating, which, either to theKi 
1 or to the People of the Kings is 
re bonne ol 0 lens 
MAR R went up wiilb theſe Lords to preſʒ 
the ſpeedy :ſettitig:up of Epiſcopacys nom that 
he greateſt enemies of that government were 
under a general conſiernation: and Mere npon 
other accountsoſo obnoxious: that chey durſt not 
make any oppoſition toit; ſincei no act of ins 
demnity; was yet paſsd. He hadbexpreſſed 2 
13 — 3 ee when the 
at reſciſſory paſd' d and actediĩ that. part very 
ſolemnly for ſome days Vet che ſcemed to 
take heart: again, and perfuaded!;ztheoMiniſters: - 
of: that party, 3that it would dn a | 
EE | nem; 
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. . ,-fince:iow' theicaſe-of ratifying:their go 


br eee 
acted. in full freedom. So he undertook to g 
again to Court and to move for an inſtrudicn 


to ſettle : Presbytery oma new and undiſputel 


bottom. The poor men were ſoſtruck with 
truſted bim; r at leaſt ſecmed to do it; f 
indeed they had: neitlier ſenſe nor courage left 
them. During the feſſion of Parliament the 
moſſ aſpiring men of the Cleigy were picktou 
to preach before the Parliament: They did not 
ſpeaßt out: But they all inſinuated the neceſſity 
of à greater authority than was then in the 
Churehs ft keeping them in order. One or 
two ſpeke plainer: Upon Which the Presbytery 
of Ezeubarphiwent to the Earl of Mialetoun, 
and complainẽd of that, as an affront to the 
law and to the King's letter: He diſmiſſed them 
with good words, but took no notice of their 
complaint. The Synods in ſeveral places re. 
Jolved to prepare addreſſes both to King and 
Parliament, for an act ep their go. 
vern ment: And Sharp diſſembled 10 artificial. 

ly that he met with thoſe who were prepari 
an addreſs to be preſented to the Synod off 
that was to ſit within a week after: And heads 
were agreed o | Honynian; afterwards Biſhop 
of Oriney, drew it up With ſo much vehemence, 


that Mod, "their Divinity Profeſſor, to /d me, 


he and ſome others ſate up almoſt the whole 
night before the Synod met, to draw it ove! 
again in a ſmoother ſtrain. But Sharp * 


pas d in 2 Parliament that fate ane 


the ill fate of their affairs, that they either 


was pr 


decent! 


irpo Fart of Mialeroum notice of this. So the Earl of 1 
on'of Lobes was ſent over to ſee to their behaviour, 
lob. As ſoon as the Miniſters efitred upon that ſub- 
e and jet, he in the King's name diſſolved the Sy- 
to g nod, and commanded the Miniſters under pain 
ion of treaſon to retire to their ſeveral habitations. 
putel duch care was taken that no publick applica- 
With tion ſhould be made in favour of P resbytery. 
ther WW Any, attempt that was made on the other hand 
«fot wet with great encouragement. The Synod 
left of Aberdeen was the only body that made an ad- 


"the dreſs looking towards Epiſcopacy. In a Tong 
tout preamble they reflected on the confuſions and 
{not violence of the late times,of which they enume- 
flity rated many particulars; And they concluded 
the with a prayer, that ſince the legal authority u- 
e ot pon which their Courts proceeded was now 


tery annulled , that therefore the King and Parlia- 
an, ment would ſettle their government, conform 
the to the Scriptures and the rules of the primitive 
em Church. The Presbyterians ſaw what was 
heir driven at, and how their words would be un- 
Te. derſtood : But J heard one of them ſay, (for I 
and was preſent at that meeting, ) that no man could 


04 decently oppoſe thoſe words, fince by that he 
al would inſinuate that he thought Presbytery was 
ö not conform to thoſe rules. 
I N this ſeſſion of Parliament another act 
ads pilz d, which was a new afffiction to all the 
op party: The twenty ninth of May was appointed 
ce, to be Kept as a Holy day; ſince on that day an 
e, end bad been put to three and twenty year's 
ole cole of rebellion, of which the whole pro- 
er m_ was reckoned up in the higheſt ſtrain of 
6 5 meroſe's Es” The Miniſters ſaw, that 
Ir ri | 
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by obſerving this act paſs'd with ſuch a ptem 
ble, they condemned all their former procy 
dings, as rebellious and hypocritical. "Thy 
ſaw, that by obeying itthey would loſe all ther 
credit, and contradict all they had been hi 


8 


mult th 
the Kin 
their hi 
miſrepr 


, DG RIOT Verf they W 
ding up in a courſe of ſo many years. Yerſigh M 
was the heat of that time, that they durt mg,, inis 


except to it on that account. So they 1aidhal 


8 | en! 
on the ſubtility of a holy day; and coverg 3 . 
themſelves under that controverſy, denying 1 true or 
was in the power of any human authority Kaine 
make a day holy. But withal they fell upon; THL 
poor ſhift: They enaQed in their ſeveral Perg gef 

| byteries that they ſhould obſerve that day * eubick 

thanksgiving for the King's Reſtoration: $ 7p 
they took no notice of the act of Parliamen gen tl 
but obſerved it in obedience to their o "07 
Bat this, tho? it covered them from proſecute... 
ſince the law was obeyed, yet it laid them oa TAT 
to much contempt. When the Earls of C quis of 
cairn and Rozhes came to Court, the King dar for 
ſoon ſatisfied with the account they gave of io three 
proceedings of Parliament: And the Eat! attings 
1 dale would not own that he had eig ſtances 
miſrepreſented them. They were ordered ed in th 
proceed in their charging of him, as the Eb at. 
of Clarendon ſhould direct them. But he tn the y 
them the aſſaulting of a Miniſter, as long Me We 
had an intereſt in the K ing, was a practice i Elates: 
never could be approved: It was one of tif during t 
uneaſy things that a Houſe of Commons al. q..” 
England ſometimes ventured on, which W mple 
ungrateful to the Court: Such an attempt, M conſiſte. 
ſtead of ſhaking the Earl of Lauderdale, wolf tes, cc 
give him a faſter root with the King. _ on man 


mult therefore content themſelves with letting 


ergy 


Prem 
Procts, 


Teber hands; and how unjultly they had been 
the miſrepreſented to him: And thus by degrees 
1 Ul they would gain their point, and the Earl of 
erlag .1:rdale- would become uſeleſs to the King. 
11. o this deſign was let fall. But the Eart of 


Rithes aſſured Lauderdale, he had diverted the 


ve rm: Tho' Primeroſe told me, this was the 
Wing true pron nd on which they proceeded. IT bey 
ity became all friends, as to outward appearance. 
upon 8 THUS: I have gone thro” the actings of the 


I Prev 
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firſt ſeſſion of this Parliament with relation to 
publick affairs. It was a mad roaring time, full 
of extravagance. And no wonder it was ſo. 
when the men of affairs were almoſt perpetually 
drunk. I ſhall in the next place give an account 
of the Attainders paſs'd in it. 


b Gus of Agile. He was indicted at the King's 
>, ar for a great many facts, that were reduced 
Sol, to three heads. © The firſt was of his publick 


actings during the wars, of which many in- 
ances were given; ſuch as his being concerns 
ed in the delivering up of the King to the Eu- 


ad oe 
ered i 
he Fa 
he toll 
ng as 
Tice ih 
of ti 


n the year 1648, and his heading the riſing in 
the Weſt in oppoſition to the Committee of 
Eſtates: In this, and many other ſteps made 
during the war, he was eſteemed the principal 


e or, and fo ought to be made the greateſt ex- 
1 "IMinple for terrifying others. The ſecond head 
0 confiſted of many murders, and other barbari- 


ties, committed by bis Officers, during the war, 
on many of the King's party; chiefly. on thoſe 
N 2 | who 


The 
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pitch at Newcaſtle, his oppoſing the engagement 


THE firſt and chief of theſe was of the Mar- 
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| 166 t. vrho had ſerved under the Marquiſs of Morse 
many of them being murdered in cold blood 3 
The third head conſiſted of ſome articles of hig 


concurrence with Crozzwell and the uſurpen F 5 
in oppoſition to thoſe who appeared for the King 80 
in the Highlands; his being of Cronmwell's Pali plan 
| ment, and aſſiſting in proclaiming him Protes lich 
S tor, with a great many other particulars, Into caſe j 
-which his compliance was branched out. Hf 200 1 
had counſel aſſigned him, who performed they s 
art very Well. 13 
Argile's F THE ſubſtance of his defence was, that du. n 
ata. ring the late wars he was but one among 4 ae 
great many more: He had always acted by a. bim. 
- thority of Parliament J and according to the in ooh 
ſtructions that were given him, as oft as he on deſ 
ſent on any expedition or negotiation. A t 35 
all things done before the year 1641 » the lat wit the 
King had buried them in an act of oblivionthafſ wich 
paſſed, as the preſent King had al ſo done inthe kilfull 
year 1651: So he did not think he was bound. his f 
to anſwer to any particular before that time beech, 
For the ſecond head, he was at London when ze aid, 
* moſt of the barbarities ſet out in it were com _ 
' mitted: Nor did it appear that he gave any or jeſty's . 
ders about them. It was well known tht This int 
great outrages had been committed by the Ma: . 
dunald:: And he believed his people, when the .. chid 
had the better of them, had taken cruel n treile 
venges: This was to be imputed to the heat 0 ton'to 1 
the time, and to the tempers of the peo aw ne, 
v ho had been much provoked by the burning 63 
of his whole countrey, and by much blood ta The K. n 
was ſhed. And as to many ſtories laid to I cle of Fe 
charge of his men, he knew ſome of them ve 


death, fo 


i 2 Mele 
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vitable neceflity. It was the epidemical fin of 


Ss 
oF MW of rig CHARLES It 13 
meme mere forgeries , and others were' aggravated 166 Fo 
blood much beyond the truth: But, what truth ſo ; | 
of ever might be in them, he. could not be anſwe- | 
urpen ol rabie but for what was done by him g, or by 1 
eki lis orders. As to the third head, of his com- [| 
4 aul plance with the uſurpation, he had ſtood out 1 
Toter dil the nation was quite conquered: And in that 1 
S2 f caſe it was the received opinion both of Divines 1 
t e and Lawyers, that men might lawfully ſubmit 1 
dz to an uſurpation , when forced to it by an ine- | h 
hat d. te nation. His circumſtances were ſuch, that I] ] li 
101; more than a bare compliance was required of | 
by 8 tim. What he did that way was only to pre- 1 
24 ſerve himſelf and his family, and was not done * 


on deſign to oppoſe the King's intereſt. Nor 
did his ſervice ſuffer by any thing he did. This 
was the ſubſtance of his defence in a long ſpeeeh, 
which he made with ſo good a grace and ſo 
Skilfully, that his character was as much raiſed 
3 his family ſuffered by the proſecution. In one 
ſpeech, excuſing his compliance with Cromwell, 
he ſaid, what could he think of that matter, 
after a man ſo eminent in the law as his Ma- 
jelty's Advocate had taken the engagement? 
This inflamed the other ſo much, that he called 


: * him an impudent villain, and was not ſo much 
2 25 chid for that barbarous treatment. Lord 
oY Agile gravely ſaid, he had learned in his afflic- 


tion to bear reproaches ; but if the Parliament 
law no cauſe to condemn him, he was 1efs 
concerned at the King's Ad vocate's railing. | | 
The King's Advocate pur in an additional arti- 
ele of charging him with acceſſion to the King's 
death, for which all UE proof he offered lay in 
178 N 3 A 
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Scorland with his Army in September 1648, 1e bad 
at that time he kad many and long conterenea td cha 
With 2 ; and immediately upon his. reu H icover 
to London the treaty with the King was broke Wiſh; heart 
off, and the King was brought to his trial: The ſ;.o1yed 


| earneſtly deſired might nat be ſent; for it would 


Parliament: And he begged: earneltly to hare 


out of the Caſtle. He kept his bed for ſome 


Advocate, from thence inferred, that it was n iſe.tened 
be preſumed that Cromwell and Argue had con. 


| die with 
certed that matter between them. While thi . 
proceſs was carried on, which Was the fs Wii m 
lemneſt that ever was in Scotland, the Lon puilty o 


Lern continued at Court ſoliciting for his fx 
ther; and obtained a. letter to be writ by the 
Eing to the Earl of Midletuun, requiring hin 
to order his Advocate not to inſiſt on any pu- 
blick proceedings before the indemnity he hig 
ſelf had paſs'd in the year 1651. He allo te. 
quired him, when the trial was ended, to ſend 
up the whole proceſs, and lay it before the 
King, before the Parliament ſhould give ſen: 
tence, The Earl of Midletous ſubmit ed tothe 
firſt, parr of this: So alt farther enquiry into 
thoſe matters was ſuperſeded. But as to the 
ſecond part of the letter, it looked fo like! 
diſtruſt of the juſtice of the Parliament, that he 
ſaid, he durſt not let it be known, till he had 
a ſecond and more poſi ive order, which ke 
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very much diſcourage this loyaland affectionate 


that order recalled ; which was done. For ſome 
time there was a ſtop to the proceedings, il 
which Lord Argile was contriving an eſcape 


days: And his Lady being of the ſame go” 


on 
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he had put on her cloaths , and was going into 
15 hai : But he apprehended he ſhould. be 


wel, i poſſible, jo have the King's death 
faſtened on him. By this means, as he would 


die with the more inkamy, ſo he reckoned this 


would put an end to the family, ſince no body 
Jurſt move in favour of the {on of one judged 
gulty of that crime. And he, as was believed. 
hoped to obtain a grant of his eſtate. Search 
was made into all tae precedents of men who 


had been at any time condemned upon pre- 
ſumption. And the Earl of Midletoun reſolved 
to arzue the matter himſelf, hoping. that the 
weight of his authority would bear down all 


oppolition.. He managed it indeed with more 
force than decency : He was too vehement, 


and maintained the argument with a ſtrength 
that did more honour to his parts than to his 
juſtice or his character. But Gi/more;tho' newly 


made. Preſident of the Seflion, which is the ſu- 
pream Court of Juſlice in that Kingdom, ab- 
horred the precedent of attainting a man upon 
ſo remote a preſumption; and looked upon it 
4 leſs juſtifiable than the much decried attain- 
der of the Earl of Strafford. So he undertook 
the argument againſt Mialetaun: They replied 
upon One another thirteen or fourteen times in 
a debate that laſted many hours. (lore had 
ſo clearly the better of the argument, that, tho 
the Parliament was ſo ſet againſt Argzle that 
every thing was like to paſs that might blacken 
him, yet, when it was * to the vote, he was 
N 4 
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Alcorered, and his execution haſtened; and ſo 
[= fart failed bim. The Eart of Midlctonr 
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acquitted as to that by. a great majority: A 
Ittle concerned at any thing that could happe 


to him- after that. All that remained was t 


make his compliance with the uſurpers appey 
to be treaſon. The debate was like to han 
laſted long. The Earl of Lotbdun, who hui 
Been Lord Chancellour, and was counted the 
cloquenteſt man of that time, for he had a 0. 
piouſneſs in ſpeaking that was never exhauſt, 
he was come of his family and was his pan 
cular friend,) had prepared a long and lea: 
ed argument on that head. He had gatheret 
the opinions both of Divines and Lawyers ul 
had laid together à great deal out of hiſtory, 
more particularly out of the $cozz5h hiſtory, u 
ſhew that it had never been cenſured as acrime 


iy But that on the contrary, in all their confuſion 


* 


tte men who had merited the moſt of tie 
Crown in all its ſhakings, were perſons wi 
had got eredit by compliance with the fide thit 
prevailed, and by that means had broughtrhing 

about again. But, while it was very doubtil 
how it would have gone, Monk, by an inexct 
fable baſeneſs, had ſearched among his letters 
found ſome that were writ by Argile to hin: 
ſelf, that were hearty and zealous on their fd 
"Theſe he ſent down to Scotland. And afie 
they were read in Parliament, it could not bt 
' pretended that his compliance was feigned , 
'extorted from him: Every body blamed Mm 
for ſending theſe down, ſince it was a betr. 
ing the confidence that they then lived in. Th 
were ſent by an expreſs, and came to the Eil 
of Midletans after the Parliament was engagtl 
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na me debate. So he ordered the letters to be 1600. 
emel BN bead. This was much blamed, as contrary to 

appel A the forms of juſtice, ſince probation was cloſed 

'as on both ſides. But the reading of them ſilenced 

pen i all farther debate. All Argile's friends went out: : 
dan And be was condemned as guilty of treaſon. 

0 hu The Marquis of Montroſe only refuſed to vote. 

ed e He owned, he had too much reſentment to 

a 0. judge in that matter. It was deſigned he ſhould 

uſted, BY be banged, as the Marquis of Montroſe had been: 

part But it was carried that he ſhould be beheaded 

learn. and that his head ſhould be ſer up. where Lord 

there e Monrroſe's had been ſet. He received his ſen- 

n tence ecently, and compoſed himſelf to ſuffer, 

eee THE day before his death he wrote to the And exe- 
ry > 08 King, juſtifying his intentions in all he had Tu 
cn: acted in the matter of the Covenant; He pro- 

my teſted his innocence, as to the death of the late 


King: He ſubmitted patiently. to his ſentence, 8 
and wiſhed the King a long and happy reign : 
He caſt his family and children upon his mercy; 


Os 
de that 


ww: and prayed that they might not ſuffer for their 

ubtfi father's fault. On the twenty ſeventh of May, 

an the day appointed for his execution , he came 
J 


to the ſcaffold in a very ſolemn but undaunted . 
manner, accompanied with many of the No- 
bility and ſome Miniſters. He ſpoke for half 
an hour with a great appearance of ſerenity. 


0 him 
eir fide. 
4 after 


=p u Conringhan his phyfician told me he touched his 
» "BY Pulſe, and that it did then beat at the uſual rate, 


| Mot BN calm and ſtrong. He did in a moſt ſolemn 


Ty manner vindicate himſelf from all knowledge 
. 1 or acceſſion to the King's death: He pardoned 
1c 1 all his enemies; and ſubmitted to the ſentence, 
06% to the will of God: He ſpoke highly injuſ- 


and practices of the Kirk, 
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tification of the Covenant ,- ths it the cauſe 
and work of God; 'and expreiſed his apprehen- 
fjon of fad times Hke to follow; and exhorted 
all people to adhere to the Covenant , and ty 


reſolve to ſuffer rather than -fin againſt thei 


conſciences. He parted with all his friends very 
decently. - And after ſome time ſpent in his 
private devotions he was beheaded. = 
A few days after Guthry ſuffered. He wy 
accuſed of acceſſion to the remonſtrance when 
the King was in Scotland, and for a book be 
had printed with the title of the cauſes of God. 
twrath upon the 'nattow, in which the treating 


wich the King, the tendring him the Covenant, 


and the admitting him to the exerciſe of the 
government, were highly aggravated , asgreat 


acts of apoſtacy. His declining the King's au. 


thority to judge of his ſermons, and his pro- 
teſting for remedy of law againſt him, and the 
late ſeditious paper that he was drawing others 
to concur in, were the matters objected to him, 
He was a reſolute and ſtiff mau: So when his 
Lawyers offered him legal defences, he would 
not be adviſed by them, but reſolved to t ale 


his own way. He confeſſed, and juſtified al 


that he had done, as agreeing to the principle 

| Te who had aſſerted all 
along that the doctrine delivered in their fo 
mons did not fall under the cogniſance of the 
temporal Courts, till it was firſt judged by tie 
Church; for which he brought much tedious 
proof. He faid, his proteſting for remedy af 
law againſt the King was not meant at the 


King's perſons but was only with relation to 
coſts and damages. The Earl of Maletoun lud 
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a perſonal animoſity againſt him; for in the late 1661. 
times he had excommunicated him: So his ea- f 
erneſs in the profecution did not look well, 
The defence he made ſignified nothing to juſti- 
fy himſelf, but laid a great load on Presbytery; 
fince he made it out beyond all difpute, that 
he had acted upon their principles, which made 
them the more odious, as having among them 
ſome of the worſt maxims of the Church of 
Rome; that in particular, to make the pulpit a 
privileged place, in which a man might ſafely 
vent treaſon, and be ſecure in doing it, if the 
Church judicatory ſhould agree to acquit him. 
$0 upon this occaſion great advantage was 
taken . e haw near the _ at = 
reigned in Presbytery came up to Popery.' 
4 reſolved e a publick e Of a 
Preacher : So he was ſingled out. He gave no 
advantage to thoſe who wiſhed to have ſaved 
him by the leaſt. ſtep towards any ſubmiſſion , - 
but much to the contrary. Yet, tho! all peo- 
ple were diſguſted at the Earl of Maletoun's 
eagerneſs in the proſecution, the Earl of Twee- 
dale was the only man that moved againſt the 
patting him to death. He faid , baniſhment 
ad been hitherto the ſevereſt cenſure that had 
been laid on the Preachers for their opinions: 
He knew Gathry was a man apt to give per- 
ſonal provocation: And he wiſhed that might 
not have too great à fhare in carrying the mat- 
ter ſo far. Vet be was condemned to die. I 
ſaw him ſuffer. He was fo far from AG 
ay fear, that he rather expreſſed a contempt 
death, He ſpoke an hour upon the ladder t 
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with the compoſedneſs; of a man that was de. 
livering a ſermon rather than his laſt word 
He juliged all he had done, and exhorted aj 
people to adhere to the Covenant, which he 
magnified highly. With him one Gouan wy 
alſo hanged, who had deſerted the Army while 
the King was in Scotland, and had gone oe 
to Cromwell. The man was inconfiderable, 


till they made him more conſidered by putting 


him to death on ſuch an account at ſo greats 
diſtanee Hime 0 
IHE groſs. iniquity of the Court -appeared 
in nothing more eminently than in the fayour 
ſhewed Maccloud of Aſſin, who had betrayed 
the Marquis of Montroſe, and was brought over 
upon it. He in priſon ſtruck up to a high pitch 
of vice and impiety, and gave great entertain. 
ments: And that, notwithſtanding the baſeneſs 
of the man and of his crimes: begot him ſo ma- 
ny friends, that he was let go without any cen. 
ſure. The proceedings againſt Mariſtoun were 
ſoon diſpatched, he being | abſent. It wa 


proved, that he had preſented the Remonſtrance, 


that he had acted under Cromuell's authority, 
and had ſate as a Peer in his Parliament; tha 
he had confirmed him in his Protectorſhip, and 
had likewiſe ſate as one of the Committee of 
Safety: So he was attainted. Szuintoun hal 


been attainted in the Parliament at Sterlin for 


going over to Cromwell: So he was brougit 


| before. the Parliament to hear what. he could 


# 
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ſay, why the ſentence ſhould not be executed. 
He was then become a Quaker; and did, wit 
ſort of eloquence that moved the whale houſt 


a out all his own errours, and the ill py 
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that he ſeemed as one indifferent what they 
ſnould do with him: And without o much 
25 moving for mercy,; or even for a delay, he 
did ſo; effectually prevail on them, that they 
recommended him to the King, as a fit object 
of his mercy. This was the more ęeaſily con- 
ſented: to by the Earl of Mialetoun in; hatred 


of his eſtate. Ne had two great pleas in law: 
The one was, that the record of bis Attainder 
at Sterlin, with all that had paſs'd in that Par- 


act reſciſſory that Parliament being annulled,, 
all that was done by it was void: 
neither, fince there was matter enough to at- 


atainder had been Obſerved. So till the act of 


having been the man of all Scotiana that had been 
the moſt truſted and employed by Cromwell: 
= upon paſſing the act of indemnity he was 
% 
IEE feſſion of Parliament was no brought 
to a coneluſion, without any motion for an act 
of indemnity. The ſecret of chis as, that ſince 
Epiſcopacy was to be ſet up, and that thoſe 
who were moſt like to vppoſe is were on other 
accounts obnoxious, it was thought heſt to 
keep» them under that fear, till the change 
ſould be made. Ihe Earl of Mialetonu. went 
up to Court full of merit, and as full. of pride. 
fe had a mind to be Lord Treaſurer; and told 
the King, that, if he intended to {et up Epiſ- 
2 8 COPACY,. 
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were charged on him, with ſo tender a ſenſe, 


to the Earl of Lauderdale, who had got the gift 


lament, was Joſt: The other was, that by the 
ut he urged 
taint him ane w if the defects of that ſippoſed: 
indemnity. was paſs'd he was ſtill in danger, 


ze was in when he committed the things that 1667. 


Mid leto un 
gave an Ac» 
count of 
all rhat 
had paſſed 
in Patlia- 
ment to 


the King. 
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evpaty 35 the Ear! of Cranfod Wo was ano 
| Presbytenan; muſſ be put but of ee e 
was the opinion of the King's zeal for that forn 
of goverHhment that mult bear down all theo 
portion that might other wiſe be made co it; 
And it would not be poſſible to perfuade th 
nation of chat, as long as they ſaw the white 
ſtaff in fuch hands. Therefore, on the firſtdi 
en Which a Sroim Council was called aſterbe 
ename up, he gave a long account of the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, ahd magnified the ea) 
and t6yaly that many had expreſſed, while o. 
thers that kad been not only pardoned, but were 
higlihy truſted By the K ing, had been oſten col 
and backward, and ſbmerimes plainly again} 
the ſervicer The Bar! f Lauderdale was il 
that day: 8 the Eat of Crawford undertook 
to anfwer this reflectſon; which he though 
was meum of himſelf,” for o g the act 16 
ſciſſoty. He faid; he had obferved ſuch an ei. 
tire utmnamnity in carrying on the King's fer 
vice; chat h& did nor"know of any that ha 
acted Otherwiſe: And chereforę he moved, that 
the Earl of Midleroun might ſpeak plain, an 


dame perſdns The Earl of DMidlctor defret 
to be e6xeuſed*: He did not intend to accuſe any; 


But yet he thought, he was bound to let the 


Ting know how he had been ſerved. TheEai 


cf Crawford ſtill preſs'd him to ſpeak out afte 
D general an accuſation: No deubt, he woull 
inform the King in private who theſe perſon 
were: And fince he had already gone ſo far in 
way +; he thought he ought to go farther, 
he Earl of Midlet oun was in ſame confuſion; 
for he did not expect to be thus attack d: Sol 
1 947 a \ 3 ge 
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get off he named the oppoſition. that the Earl of 
Tuerdale had made to the ſentence paſs d on 
Culry, not without making indecent reflec- 
tions on it, as if his proſecution had flowed 
from the King's reſentments of his behaviour 
to himſelf: And To he turned the matter, that 
the Earl of Tweedale's reflection, which was 
thought indeed pointed againſt himſelf, ſhould 
ſem as meant againſt the King. The Earl of 
Crawford upon this ſaid , that the Earl of Miale- 
toun ought to have excepted to the words when 
they were firſt ſpoken ; and no. doubt the Par; 
lament would have done the King juſtice : But 
it was never thought conſiſtent with the liberty 
of ſpeech in Parliament , to bring men into 
queſtion afterwards for words ſpoken in any de- 


bate, when they were not challenged as Toon | 


35 they were ſpoken. The Earl of Mialetoum 
excuſed himſelf: He ſaid, the thing was paſs d 
before he made due reflections on it; and 1 

asked pardon for that omiſſion. The Earl 0 
Crawford was glad he himſelf had eſeaped, an 

was ſilent as to the Earl of Tweedale's concern: 
So, no body offering to excuſe him, an order 
mas preſently ſent down for committing him 
to priſon, and for examining. him upon che 
words he had ſpoken, and on his meaning in 


them. That was not a. time in which me 
debate: So he did not inſiſt on it; but ſent vp 
ſuch an account of his words, and ſuch an ex- 
planation of them, as fully ſatisfied the King. 
So after the impriſonment of. ſome weeks he 
was ſet at liberty. But this raiſed a great out- 
* againſt. the Earl of Mialetaum : 2s 2 gr. 


1661. 
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1661. that was contrary to the freedom of debate, an 
deſtructive of the liberty of Parliament. It uf 
the more open to cenſure, becauſe the Ear! d 
NMidleroum had accepted of a great efitertaininen 

from the Earl of Tweedale after Gnrbry's buſſnel 

was over: And it ſeemed contraty-to theruls 

of hoſpitality,” to have ſuch a deſign in his hear 

againſt a man in whoſe houſe he had been 

reated: All the excuſe ne made for it wi, 

that he hever intended it; But that the Earl f 
Crawford flad preſsd him fo hard vpon the 
complaint he had made in general], that hehad 

no way of getting out of it without naming 
ſomg particulars ; and he had no other ready thin 
ANOTHER difference of greater moment 
fell in between him and the Earl of Craupori 
The Earl of Adleroum was now failing the ns 7:69 

* guards, that were to be paid out of the exciſe tber ane 
. yg by the Parliament. So he moved, ut N denture 

e exciſe might be raiſed by Collectors named nary pre 

by himſelf as General, that ſo he might not put then 
depend on the Treaſury for the pay of the force, of. i 
The Earl of Crawford oppoſed this with great w rale 
advantage, fince all revenues given the King he Hig 
did by Ne Gone of law come into the Tres among 1 
ſury. Scorland was not in a condition to main. reed h 
tain two Treaſurers: And, as to what ws vas bou 
faid, of the neceffity of having the pay of the ier char. 
wiſe it would become a grievance to the King: by whic| 
dom, he ſaid, the King was Maſter, and wha he pete 
fury, they ſhould'be moſt punctually obeyed, WW... 'W 
But the Earl of Mialerous knew, there wu n ver 


* ah 


che troops : And he reckoned ; that, if the 
ene War pak in his hands > he would ea- 
ſly get a grant of the overplus attheyear's end; 
The Earl of Crwwford faid;. no ſuch thing was 
ever pretended to by any General „ unleſs by. 
ſich as ſet up to be independent and who hop - 
el by that means to make them ſelves maſters 
of the amy. So he carried the point, Which 


Tbe next point was concerning Lord Afgiles 
eſtate.” The King was inclined to reſtore the 
Lord Lors; tho? much pains was taken to per- 
ſunde him; that all' the zeal he had expreſſed in 


ther and him to preſerve the family in all ad- 


nary practice in Scotlamd for father and ſon to 
pnt themſelves on different ſides. The Marquis 
of Argile had taken very extraordinary methods 
to raiſe his own family to ſuch a ſuperiority in 
the Highlands „ that be was a ſort of a King 
among them.” "The Marquis of run) had mar- 
ried his ſiſter: And during theirfriendſhip Argile 
uns bound wih him for ſomeof his debts. Af. 
ter that, the Marquis of Huntly; as be neglect- 
thet- ed his affairs, ſo he engaged on the King's nde, 
u hich Argyle ſaw he muſt be undone. SO 
W be pretended, that he only intended to ſecure 
i imtelf, when he bought in prior mortgages & 
ey 1 lebts, which, as was believed. werecompound- 
"or dd at very low rates. The friends of the Mar- 
3 Q | quis 


loun was much blamed for putting his intereſt 
at Court on ſuch an iſſue, where the pretenſion 


1 ; 
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be a great-overplus of the exciſe-beyond the pay 1 TN 


his ſervice was only an artifice between bis f- 


ventures: It was ſaid, that it had deen an ordi - Jo 394 07 
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16675 quis of Hemly's family prefs'd:the: King hard u 
7 ; die his theirs tbe con ſcation / of ahat part of 
Aulos eſtate in hich the Marquis f Hay; 
. dbbrs; and: ali the pretenſions on bis eſtate wert 
 compretended:: And it was given to the Mu- 
quis 5 f Eluntly now Duke of Goruom, then a 
young child: But no care was zaken fo bre 
um a Proteſfan. Ehe Marquis of Manne, 
and all others whoſe: eſtates had been..ruined 
turiom out of his-eftate j- which Wag a very gre 
one, but in n. way able to- ſanity; all thoſ 
demands. And dt Was believed, that the Ea 
f HRaleroau hirhſelf hoped to haye carried awaj 
mie main bulk of:: S0 that hoch the Eord ln be 2; 
and he concurred, tho with different views, w te nh 

put à ftop dall the pretenſions made uponit, Fen 
It was Ihe point of the greateſt; importance then 10 10 
reſolved under corifideration was, Whether Epiſcopa 0 
iocretland. Earl Of Midletoum aſſured the King, it was de bg al 
fired: by the greater: and honeſter part of the . #7 f. 
wen, One-Synod. had 25 gaod/as pexirioned fn ul e 
it: And many others wiſhed for it, tho the e fer 
ſhare they had in the lata wars made themtint i ged. 
it was not fit or decent for them to move tori 1 
Cenp aſſurad the; King, that nane but the Tf 4d. 
teſtors „of whom he had a. very bad opinion, N 
were: agaiolt. it; and that of the Reſolutiones 11 
there would not be found twenty that would 
_ oppoſe it. All thoſe Who were for making ie 


— 


change agreed, that it ought: to be done non 
A the Ge e of joy after the Reſtoration; 


| before the act of indemnity, paſs'd..,; The Eat 
_ of Landl and all his friends on the os 
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Fin their oppoſition to it; BY, 5 
King would 10 fe the 10 10 35 
and" that the ſh} PPP Ore n gt 7 WO 
oe Wis government. ; The 
dale turhs Alt dig „ That 150 
Presbytery Gag 
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Of Langer- 
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temembred, 


Of. that. . i 
had, obt 7 5 5 77 
voked Ike 4 
Hy allurin:him that the -ipſalencies, commited 
5 reSbyterians yl ile they, governed £ and 
5 n that had followed, had 
e ſüchfa Change in peoples e 
they were niuch 1 nge he had (fois 
them. "The Ki greatly Pee 17 75 9 


rriſons held. by: the army 1 7 | 
Yay I . Pb a: viſible See 20 Ne 
the Church ernment in Sar Kiog- 
dom, 15 eren le e ſeerned to expreſs wi 
mcd to his own indifferehce as to all thoſe 
2 matters 


\ 


Adextroy ae bimfelf into Ts 


\ 


— 


matters and. to, bis Wil eſs to involve his 
161 3 o vernment in bis yori wh the view of 
a oF that the Earl of Lam, erdale had p given him 
he true 1555 of all that coldne(s. Tbe Earl 
of Clareuiin ſet it an with great Teal. And ſo 
did the 8 of, Ornond; who aid , it would 
very hard to maincain. the governmeit ofthe | 

* Church in elan V if Presbyter) continued in 
Scotland; Inc the northern counties ; which 
Mere the belt: geked of any they had, as they 
© "were originally from Sorin, fo they would 
FILE fol] jow the Way of that nation: © Upon all 
this diyerlit mn opinion, the'thin ng.: Was propoſed 


in a Scorch. Cour 1 at Þitebull.” 1 he Earl of 
| "Grawford cee himſelf againiſt it: But the 
Earl of 1 Duke Hamsltow , and Sir 
© Robert : „ Were only for delaying the 


making any fa 80 e all rhe King ſhould 
be better atisi ed Concerning the inclinations of 
tte nation. The reſuſt of the debate (all the 
ret who were preſent being carneft for the 
change) Was, that letter w s writ to the Pri 
My Couticht of Scotland, ihtimating the King's 
intentions for ſetting up Epiſcopacy, and e- 
manding their advice upon it. ''T he Earl of 
. Glencairy' ordered the letter to be read, havi ing 
taken care that ſuch perſons -ſhould. be preſent 
ho he knew would ſpeak warmly; for it, that 
ſo others, who might intend to oppoſe it, might 
be frightened from doing it. None ſpoke int 
it, but the Earl of Kincairdin. He propoſed, 
that ſomèe certain methods might be taken, by 
Which they might be well informed, and fo be 
able to inform the King of the temper of the 
nation; before they « offered an advice, that 12 
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if not diſorder, all their affairs. 


8 
tink 2 l Was all the oppoſition that was 


made at that board. So a letter was writ to the 
King from thence, encouraging him to go on, 
and aſſuring him, that the change he intended 
to make would give a general latieſa(Hon to 


the main body of the nation- : 
Upon that the thing was relalved. on. It 


remained after this only to conſider the proper 


methods of doing it, and the men who ought 
to be employed in it. Sheldon and the Engliſb 


Biſhops had an averſion to all that had been en- 


gaged i in the Covenant So they were for ſeek-. 
ing out all the Epiſcopal Clergy, who had been 
driven out of Scotland in the beginning of the 
troubles, and preferring them. There was but 
one of the old Biſhops left alive, Synferfes who 
had been Biſhop of Galloway.) He had come up 


advanced to the Primacy of Scotland. It is true, 
he had of late done ſome very irregular 75—— 


When the act of uniformity required all me 


who held any benefices in Exgland to be ep 

copally. ordained, he, who by. obſerving cell 
effects of their former violence was become very 
moderate, with others of the Scorch Clergy that 


gathered about him, did ſet up a very indefen- 
idle practice of ordaining all thoſe of the Eu- 


gab Clergy who came to bim and that without 
demanding either baths or ſubſcriptions of them. 


This 


21 fs 


have ſuch effects as might very much petplex;" 
Some ſmart 
ed between the Earl of Glencairn 


Men 
ſought our 
to be Bi- 
thops. 


to Loudbn, not doubting but that he ſhould be ' 


dome believed, that this was done by him- only 
to ſubſiſt on the fees that aroſe from the letters 
EEG granted; 1 he was very pocr. 
. ; 


01 
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This did fd. diſzuſt: tte Eeglib Bihops at bn 
iis company's: bat they took no ente of 
bim or them. Vet they were much againſt 4 
ſet of Presbyteriam Biſhops. They believed they 
could have no credit, and that they would have 
no zeal. This touched Sharp to the quick: 80 
he laid the matter befbre the Ear of Cle nd 
He ſud, theſe old Rpiſcopal men by their long 
| abſence out of Scotla knew nothing of thepre; 


tient getieration': And hy the ill uſage: they had 


fubmitted to that poſt on deſign to 


. 


wer with'they-were ſoirritated; that they would 
run matters quickly to great extremities: And; 


if there was à faction among the Bifhiops, ſome 
viluitig themſelves upon their conſtant ſteddineſz 
and: 15 with an ill eye on thoſe; who had 
Been carried away with the ſtreumꝭ this would 
aivide and diſtract their counſels; whereas aſe 
of men of moderate principlès would be more 
- uniform in their proceedings. This prevailel 
with the Earl of Clarendon, who ſaw the Kin: 
W remiſs in that matter, tliat he reſolved to 
keep · chings in as great temper as was poſſible 
And he,, not: doubting but that : arp would 


purſue that in which he ſeemed tobe zealous 
und hot and carry things wirk great modern 
the managernent of that mater wholly to him. 
And Shanp, being aſſured of that at which be 
had long aimed; laid aſide his mask, andown: 
ed, that he Was to be Archbiſhopof St. Andreu. 
He {aid to ſome, from whom IThachit, that when 
be ſaw that the King was reſolved on the change 
and that ſome hot men were Ike to be advanced 
phoſe violence would ruin the cguntry, he had 

moderate 
mut 


- 
” of 


/ 
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bin BN matter and to coxer ſome good men from a 
a 


| they WY called. of othing ſo much as of love and mo- 

have deration. $1903 10.3593.8% ., 917 $25 GUM L324 ul 

27 Huſenſe was removed to be Biſhop of Orkney, 
one of the heſt revenues of auy of i the Bi 


80 
rom ricks in Seprlaud;” But it had been almoſt in all 
pres 


e times a Sine-cure. He lived little more than a 
had WM year after his tranſlation. He had died in more 
ond eſteem, if he had died a year before it. But 
And, Sharp, was: ordered to find out proper men for 
ſome filling up the other Sees. That care was leſt 
ineſs 0 to: him, and the choige was generally 
0 had ver + 010) 973 dini RAFTERS « TERIS 70D 

1 Two men mo Bane up to be conſecrat- 


\ ® 1} 


ed in England, Farfoul deſigned for the ſee of 
Glaſgow , and Hamilton, brother to the Lord 


was a pleaſant and facetious man- inſinuati 
and crafty: But he was a better Phyſiciad tha 

a Divine. His life was ſcarce ftee from feat 
dal: And he was eminent in nothing that be- 
longed to his own function. He had not only 
ſworn the Covenant, but had perſuaded others 
to do it. And when: one objected to him, 
that it went againſt his conſcience ; he afiſwer- 
ed, there Were ſome very good medicines: that 
could not he che wed, hut were to be ſwallow- 
el down; and ſince it was plain that a man 
could; not live in Scotland unleſs. he: ſwore it, 
therefore it muſt be ſWallowed down without 


vas, ſoon after the conſecration his parts ſunk 
H falt, that in a fe months he, who had paſs'd his 
Noche 904 whole 


Belhaven , for Calloway. The former of theſe gets; 


any farther examination. Whatever the matter 


1681. 
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whole life long for one of the cunningeſt men 


in Scotland, became almoſt a chaiigling/;'upoy 


«4 


which it may be eaſily collected what - com. Nercelled 

5 mentaries the Presbyterians would make. Shay be high. 
lamented this to me, as one of their greatmis. ina 1 ev 

fortunes: © He ſaid, it began to appear in le iſs bis pe 

than a month after he came to Landen, Hani Mconſtant 

cn was a good natured man, but weak. He Nat. H 

was always believed Epiſcopal. Yet he hadſd {epitatic 

far eomplied in the time of the Covenant, tit Wo? himſ 

he affected a peculiar expreſſion of his counter- perſons 

Feit zeal for their cauſe, to ſeœcure himſelf from Maid him 

ſuſpicion; When he gave the Sacrament, he cx. heproach 
communicated all that were not true to the Wi, He 

Covenant, uſing a form in the Old Teſtament Whemper:; 

of ſhaking out the lap of his gown, ſaying, ſo Wand tin 7 

did he calt out of the Church and communion ¶ mate col 

all. that dealt falſely in the Covenant. ede the 

Bishep With theſe there was a fourth man found angle 0 
Leigbrean's Out, who was then at London at his return from {compoſe 
chatadter. the Rab, where he had been for his health; N and but 
5 And on him I will enlarge more copiouſly. He inch a 


_ tin that ever 
maſter both of Greek and Hebrew, and of tit N dxerũity 


was the ſon of Doctor Leighioun, who had in, Wrememb' 


Archbiſhop' Laud's time wyrit Ziou's pleg again 
the Prelatet, for which he was condemned in 
the Star- Chamber to have his ears cut and his 
noſe ſlit. He was a man of a violent and un- 
governed heat. He ſent his eldeſt ſon Kaen hole cc 
to be bred in Scotland, who was accounted a be had 1 
Saint from his youth up! He had great quick- 
neſs of parts, à lively apprehenſion; with à ¶ the freeſt 
charming vivacity of thought and expreſſon. Not of in 
He had the greateſt command of the pureſt I. Npoſſible. 
Auw in any man. He was 4 nend th 


word. 
ſaid to x: 
verſed y 
to he in 


* . whole 01 


? 
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e 
tthat 


leß to dis perton, unleſs it Waß to mortif/ it by A 
fill. He had a contempt both of wealth ad 
—— ſeemed to have the loweſt tkonghts 
0 


verſons ſhould think as meanly of him asg he 
did himſelf. He bore all forts of ill uſage and 
reproach , like a man that took pleaſure in 
t. He had ſo ſubdued the natural heut of his 
temper, that in al great variety of aceidents-, 
and in a courſe of twenty two years inti- 
mate converſation with him, I never obſer- 
ved: the leaſt ſign of paſſion, but: upon one 


oompoſed a gravity; that I never ſaw him laugh. 
aud but ſeldom ſmile. And he kept himſelſ in 
ſuch a conſtant recollection , that Ido not 
remember that ever I heard hin {ay one idle 
word. There was a viſibſe tendency in all he 


verſed with 0 ſerious refle&ions:: x7 Heſeemed 
to he in a perpetual meditation. And s.;tho”:'the 
ole courſe of his life was ſtrict and aſcetical,yet 
de had :nothiing of the ſourneſs of temper that 
generally poſſeſſes men of that ſort? He Was 


or of impoſing his on methods on them. 


mend them ˖ to Others V He -ſaid\ ther e was u 
Werlity of tempers ; ns every man Was to 
01 1 


men e compaſs of gesegelt learning), chiefly, 
conſtant low diet, that Was like à perpetual 
himſelf poſſible; and to deſire that all other 
ſngle occaſion. He brought himſelf into ſo 
hid to raiſe his own mind, and thaſe he con- 


thefreeſt from ſuperſtition. of cenſurimg others, 
poſſible. So that he did not ſo much as recom- 
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ughts were lively ot Ml. Theit 
and ſutprizing , yet e ſout. 
i together in this me; He { 
: ot; _= beſt and vi lived 
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| ; 0 th haye ever known urg h. 
l 3 $ he uſed hem | them 
Manner En | ' had been | bred up With rule © 
. een e dhe huma 


rar th FE ery Entland. From wind BY cd 
his father ſent him to trayęl, He ſpent ſome em N 


in Huus, and ſpoke that language like, ov Wl the er 


borncthere He game after wards and ſettled in . Lotbis 
Scotland and bad Proghyterian ordination. Bu N an cf 
de quickly broke fro, the prejudices of h men 


8 His preaching had a ſublimityboti WI occaß 
hought and expreſſion in it. The grade and bis pat 

3 his! pronounciation was ſuch, 'that were 

eard him 29 — ſenſible emotion: tbeir 1 

F e never did. His ſtile Was ratier been i 
100 fide: But there was a majeſty and ber BI they h 
in it that left ſo deep an imprefſion; that I cm-. been 
not yet forget che ſeritions 1 heard him preach WI kenne 
thirty years ago. And yet with this he ſeemed io theni 
ook bn himfelf as .O Ordinary a: preacher, tha i medd 
-while'he had a cure he was ready to emplo/ WI thar-1 
:atl chers And when he was: 4 Biſhop be choſe dence 
d preach to ſmall auditories, and would neve with1 
give notice before hand: He had indeed uvei {para 
dow voice, and ſo '1conld not be heard by he lef 
gent qroud. He ſoon came to: ſee into the he co 
-tollfesof: the Presbyterians., -and to diſlike thel longe 
Covenanr'; particularly the impoſing it, — rai 


„Wel fury aint all win dd from 9 
7 f 


by Nn i 


| found they were Bot capable of large thoughts: 
Theirs were narrow, as their tempers. Were 


— ſout. So he grew weary of mixing, with them. 
me. He ſearce ever went to their meetings, 

vile lived in great retirement, minding oni the 
u dre of hi own pariſh at Newborzle Near Haun- 
Lan perth. Vet all the oppoſition that he made to 
it them was, that —＋ preached. up a more 

With rule of life than ſperned to them conſiſtent with 


human nature: But hjs own practice did even 

outſhine his doftrine, - 

IN the year 1648 he elared. himſelf for 

the engagement for. the King. But the Earl of 

Lithian who liyed in bis. pariſh, had ſo high 

art eſteem for him; that he per funded the violent 
men not to meddfe. ins: Tho he ga For 
occaſjori-to;great exception; for when ſome 


ner: ordered o make publick profeſſion 
theit-repentaice for it, he told them, they bad 
deen in an expedition, in which, he believed, 
they had neglected their duty to God, and had 
been guily of injuſtice. and violence; of drun- 
kennels: and other iramoralities, andhe charged 
then to repent of theſe very ſeriouſly, 1 without 
Uing with the quarrel or the grounds of 
wat war. He entted into a great corr 


chole WF dence with many of che Epiſcopal partys and 
nere Wl wirn my own father in particular; and did wholly 
aver] leparate himſelf from the Presbyterians. At! 

by be left them, and withdrew from his cure: For 
to the e be could not I things impoſed on him anj | 
ther BW longer And yet he hated all contention 
— much, chat he choſe rather to leave them in 2 
m 


dem. ** than to engage in l 140 


with 


3 
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: with them. But he had generally the'reputit 


on of a Saint, and of ſomething above — 
in him: So the Maſterſhip of the Colle. 
ge of Edenburgbh falling vacam ſome time aſter, 


and it being in the gift of the City; he was pre 


vail'd with to accept of it / becauſe init! bews 


d from all Church matters. He 


who! 
mae! ten years in that poſt: And g 4 


continu | 


great bleffing in it; for he talked ſo to al the 


youth of any Peach or diſtinction, that it had 
e effect on many of them. He'preached 

en to them: And 1 crouds broke in; which 
hey were apt to do; he would have gone on 
in his Sermon in Lam, with a purity and life 


that charmed all who underſtood it.” Thus he 


Had lived above twenty years in Scorlan#;' inthe 
Higheſt reputation that any man in Wop timeerer 


5 bad! in that Kingdom. 


HE had a brother well known mom; Si 
licha, who was very like him in face and in 
e vivacity of his parts, but the moſt unlike 
him in all orher things that can be imagined: 
For, tho? he loved to talk of great fublimitic 
itt religion, yet be was a very immoral man 
"He was a Papiſt of a form of his on: Buthe 
ed his religion to raiſe himſelf at 
Court for he was at that time Secretary to 


| ky Dt ke of Terk; and was very intimatewith 


d Arbigny; à brother of the Duke 
mats , who had changed his religion; and 
was a Prieſt, & would probably have been aCard; 
Hal if he had livedalittlelonger. He maintained 


an out ward deceney; and had more .}eaming 


and better notions,” than men of quality, who 


| Luer into orders in that huren, ji 1 
ave 


1 Vet he Was à very vicious man: Ane 
that perhaps made him the more conſidered by. 
the King, who, loved and truſted him toahig 
degree. No man had more credit With 
Kos ; for he was on the ſecret as to e 
int? Was more truſted with the whole de 
that was then managed in order to; eſtabhi 
than an 1 Pry whatloeyer. / Sir  Elzha bre 
his brot er and him acquainted: For Leig | 
loyedto know men in all the 3 of religion, 
IN the vacation ume Leigbroun made excur- 
lions, and came oft to, London 7 55 obſet- 
ved all the eminent men in e Court » 


But be told me, h could; never ſee any thing 
among them chat } Micaſed im. They vere men 
of unquiet and ud Zexnpers, : And 
e diſcourſes and fermons were dry and, ynfavou- 
© Gi 9, Full of 3 fir, cant, or of bombaſt ſwelling 
5 

an Sometimes he went, over to Hauders, to lee 


alike what he could find in the ſeveral Orders of : 14 


Church of Rome. There he found ſome of 


ie Janſenius 8 followers, who ſeemed to be men 


n extraordinary tempers, and ſtudied. to bring 
— kings, if poſſible, to the purity and ſimplicity 


elf at of the primitive a es; on which all his thoughts 


n t wele much ſet. He thought controverſies had 
n been too much inüſted 21 and had been car- 
wei be too far. His brother, who thought of noth- 
ani ng but the raiſin - him{elf. at Court, fancied 
duc dhe his, being made a Biſhop might render him- 
wa {lf more conſiderable. So he poſſeſſed the 
— Lord Aubiguy with ſuch an Opinion of him, 
Dads that he made "the King apprebend, that a. man 
| of 4. piety and his notions * and his not bei} 


of King CHARLES! 1. mg 


and in the ſeveral parties then 7 the City. 


ws. 


— N 


nor wel 


 Lrighrowen was prevailed onto aceepraBitopd 


A 11. en wed 


arry en heir © deſi.” 


0 ſtick to 1575 97505 
Pap root with Hm Sq the King namel 
Hum of: own 415 motion nA gave al 
58 zee Chien, e 

J jes o "ak bonn WAS ayerſe 
e promotion „ 485 "1M Pre 6 as way pofſble 
rs e had 0 er Over him; for he 
— eto Rd dis 5 for him; a w 
before him à ſſie N of piety He ſeemed 
be a Papilt rather in aff 0 ſbew than in 
reality, of which L will ſerdown' one inſtauce 
that was. then much talked of: Some of the 
Church of England loved to magnify the Saen. 
ment in an extraordinary manner, affirming t 
real preſence, onlyblamitig the Church of Nun: 
efining the manner of it; faying, Chrif 
was pteſent in a moſt uneoflcktrable dannen 
This was ſo much the mode, that the King at 
ul the Court went into it. So che King, upon 
forme raillery about franſupſtantiation, askedSi 
Pliha'if he believed we; eanſwered, he could 
tell; but be was füre the Church of 
| believed it. And whe the King ſcen. 
ed amazed”: at that, hereplied, « o not youbelicre 
that is preſent in a moſt unconceivable 
manner? Which the King granted. Then, faidh: 
that is juſt tranſubſtanciation., the moſt i incouee 
vable thing that was ever yer invented. 
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mind to intens, him, yet 10 a man A 

3 be was might give, credit to Epilcopacy, , 1 

its firſt > At 7 — much —ꝗ — 

ed againſt it. Sharp now w 

of 1 this. He nei ither liked, his ace: os 175 
nor his notians. e , they wWonld u 


ake the fame 215 4 85 : 6 mig 7 ht 
be bl e #7 1 E TE op dents 


Wan 880g to diſcourage him, hout 
6 - fot he had 9 10 d, to 2 5 5 
bear ſtill the reateſ}, veneration 6 the nemoty 
of Fa man 8100 do fot any perſon; and teck 
tay early, knowledge « of him. Way, happene 
the year after this, 15 .my long and intimate 
e 05 him that continued Wy by 
for twenty t FT S, AMO e 
e of 9 5 fog W os f 88 Has j 
malt give an account to God in the great day I 
in a moſt particular manner, And yet, tho"I 
know this accoun th is promotion may Leer 
90 e him, A not IP 
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ee en Abſtracted and fpeculative 
77 n: yet he 8 andther Tenſe'of te ze 6 


45 n be came tö ſec it was really 
. he in among us. He they +7 
} Abt 0 e complex at much anoth- 
8 A Lie nd to have” more 'xeal i 
Ainſt it thought was in his natur 
dich Sto to "UN" points in controverſy; 
fox his Wee made Rim ſeem cold in al 
eboſe mattets. But 195 rae all who'*conver- 
Tel with him very woe Ho Ot ol 


. 


now 0 Ts it bf the en that Was s fro 
and was pute and peaceable. He di 

ced think the corruptions, and eruelties of 
7 0 vere ſuch groſs. and odious things, that 
nothing x 1d hav "rnainta ined that Church un. 
| der 'th e juſt and vilibte. prejudices , but the 
{ſeveral | Orders amon 8. them, which had an ap- 
pearance of mortification and contempt of the 
world; and with all the traſh that was among 
them maintained a face of piety and devotion 
He alſo thought the. great and fatal error of the 
Reformation was, that more of thoſe houſes) 
and of that courſe of life; free from the entan 
glement 
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that C01 
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cements of vows and other mixtures, was not 1661, 


"reſerved So that the Proteſtant Churches had 
neither places of education, nor retreat for men 
of mortified tempers, I have dwelt Jong: upon 
this man's character. But it was ſo ſingular 
that it ſeemed to deferve it. And I was ſo fin-. 
gularly bleſs d by knowing him as I did, that I 
m ſure he deſerved it of me, that I ſhould 
give ſo full a view ofchim; which I hope may 
de of ſome uſe to the world 8 


gab Biſhops finding that Sharp and Leighroun 


Deacons, the other two having been ordained 
by. Biſhops before the wars, they ſtood upon it, 
that-they muſt þe ordain'd , firſt Deacons and 
then Prieſts; Sharp was very uneaſie at this, 
and remembred them of what had happeves 
when King James ſet up Epilcopacy. Biſhop 
Angrews moved at that time the ordaining them, 
45 was now propoſed : But that was overruled 
by King Fames, who thought it went too far 
towards the unchurching of all thoſe who 2 
no Biſhops among them. But the late war » & 
the diſputes during that time, had raiſed theſe 
controverſies higher, and brought men to ſtrid- 
er notions, and to maintain them with more 
ferceneſs. The Euglisb Biſhops did alfo ſay 
that by the late act of uniformity that matter 
was more poſitively ſettled, than it had been 
before; ſo that they could not legally conſe- 
cate any, but thoſe who were , according to 
that conſtitution, made firſt Prieſt and Deacons. 


"kent 


WHEN the time fixed for the conſecration The 
of the Biſhops of Scotland came on, the Ex. Scotib 


had not Epiſcopal ordination , as Prieſts and (ed. 


I —_— — 
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fent time and King James's; that then the Sy 
were only in an imperfect ſtate , having never 


Weſtminſter. Leightonn told me, he was much 


had Biſhops among them ſince the Reformation: 
ſo in ſuch a ſtate of things, in which they bad 
been under a real neceſſity, it was reaſonable 
to allow of their orders, how defective ſoever: 
But that of late they had been in a ſtate of ſchiſin, 
had revolted from their Biſhops, and had thrown 
off that order; ſo that orders given in ſuch 3 
wilful oppoſition to the whole conſtitution of 
the primitive Church was a thing of another 
nature. They were poſuive in the point, and 
would not diſpenſe with it. Sharp ſtuck more 
at it, than could have been expected from 4 
man that had ſwallowed down greater matters, 
Leighton did not ſtand much upon it. He dil 
not think orders given without Biſhops were 
null and void. He thought, the forms of go- 
vernment were not ſettled by ſuch poſitive lam 
as were unalterable ; but only by Apoſtolica 


practices, which , as he thought » authoriſed E- 


piſcopacy as the beſt form. Vet he did not thin 
it neceſlary to the being of a Chnrch. But he 
thought that every Church might make ſuch 
rules of ordination as they pleaſed, and that 


they might re- ordain all that came to themfrom 


any other Church; and that the re-ordaining a 
Prieſt ordained in another Church imported no 


more, but that they received him. into orden 


according to their rules, and did not fnfer the 


- annulling the orders he had formerly received. 


Theſe two were upon this privately ordained 


Deacons and Prieſts. And then all the jour 


were conſecrated publickly in the Abbey of 
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of King CHARLES If, 425 1661, 
fruck with the feaſting and jollity of that day: ae 
It had not ſuch an appearance of ſeriouſheſs or 
yiery , as became the new model ling ofa Church. 

When that was over, he made ſome attempts ; | 
to work up =—_ to the two deſigns which / 
poſſeſſed him moſt. The one was, to try what þ 
could be done towards the uhiting the Presby- 
terians and them. He offered Usher's reduction, 

3s the plan upon which they ought to form their 
ſchemes. The other was, to try how they could 

raiſe men to a truer and higher ſenſe of piety , 

and bring the worſhip of that Church out of their 
extempore methods into more order; and fo to 
prepare them for a more regular way of wor- 
ſhip, which he thought was of much more im- 
portance than a form of government, But he 

was amazed, when he obſerved that Sharp had -. 
neither formed any ſcheme , nor ſeemed fo much 

3 willing to talk of any. He reckoned, they 
would be eftabliſhed in the next ſeſſion of Par- 
lament, and fo would be legally poſſeſſed of 
their Biſhopricks : And then eyery Biſhop was 

to do the beft he could to get all once to ſub- 

mit to his authority : And when that point was 
carried, they might proceed to other things, as 
ſhould be found expedient : But he did not care 

to lay down any ſcheme. Farrfoul ; when he 
talked to him, had always a merry tale ready 

at hand to diyert him: So that he avoided all 
ſerious difcourſe, and indeed did not ſeem ca- 
pable of any. By theſe means Le:ghroup quickly 

loſt all heart and hope; and ſaid often to me 
pon it, that in the whole progrefs of that af- 

fair there appeared ſuch croſs characters of an 
angry providence, that, how fully ſoeyer he 
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was ſatisfied in his own mind as to Epiſcopacy 
itſelf, yet it ſeemed that God was againſt them, 
and that they were not like to be the men that 
ſhould build up his Church; fo that the ſtrig: 
gling about it ſeemed to him like a fighting 
againſt God. He who had the greateſt handin 
it proceeded with ſo much diſſimulation; and 
the reſt of. the order were ſo mean, and ſo ſel- 
fiſh; and the Earl of Mialetoun, with the other 
ſecular men. that conducted it, were fo openly 
impious and vicious, that it did caſt a reproach 
on every thing relating to religion to ſee i 
managed by ſuch inſtruments. Be 
ALL the ſteps that were made afterwards 


were of a piece with this melancholy beginning, | 
Upon the conſecration of the Biſhops , the 


Presbyteries of Scotland that were (till ſitting 
began now to declare openly againſt Epiſcopacy, 
and to prepare proteſtations, or other acts or 
inſtruments, againſt them. Some were talking 
of entring into new engagements againſt the 
* to them. So Sharp moved, that, 
ſince the King had ſet up Epiſcopacy, a Proclz- 
mation might be iſſued out, forbidding Cle. 
gymen to meet together in any Presbytery, or 
Other judicatory, till the Biſhops ſhould ſettle 
a method of proceeding in them. Upon the 
ſetting out this Proclamation, a general obedience 


was given to it: Only the Miniſters, to keep 


upaſhew of acting on an Eccleſiaſtick authority, 
met once and entred into their Books a protells 
tion againſt the Proclamation, as an inyaſion 
on the liberties of the Church, to which the 
declared they gave obedience only for a time, 
and for peace ſake, Sharp procured this without 
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my advice: And it proved very fatal. For 1661. 
when King James brought in the Biſhops before, | 
they had ſtill ſuffered the inferiour judicatories 
to continue fitting, till the Biſhops came, and 
fate down among them. Some of them proteited 
indeed againſt that: Yet they ſate on ever after: 
And fo the whole Church had a face of unity, 
while all ſate together in the ſame judicatories, 
tho' upon different principles. The old Presbyte- 
rians ſaid, they fate ſtill as in a Court ſettled 
by the laws of the Church and State: Andtho” 
they looked on the Biſhops fitting among them, 
and aſſuming a negative vote, as an uſurpation, 
yet, they ſaid, it did not infer a nullity on the 
Court: Whereas now, by this ſilencing thoſe 
Courts, the caſe was much altered. For if 
they had continued fitting , -and the Biſhops had 
come among them, they would have ſaid, it 
was like the bearing with an uſurpation, when 
there was no remedy: And what proteſtations 
ſoeyer they might have made, or what oppofi- 
ton ſoeyer they might have given the Biſhops, 
that would have been kept within their own 
walls, but would not have broken out into 
ſich a diſtraction, as the nation was calt into 
upon this. All the oppoſition that might have 
been made would have died with thoſe few 


that were diſpoſed ro make it : And , upon 
due care to fill the vacant places with worthy 
and well affected men, the nation might have 


been brought off from their prejudices. But 


theſe Courts being now once broken, and 
brought together afterwards by a ſort of conni- 
lance, without any legal authority, only as 
de Biſhops affiſtants and - to give him 
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ſpecious appearance, to repreſent him as a mil 
. bf odd notions and practices. The Lord Chat 
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advice, and to act in his name, they pretende 
they could not fit in them any more, une 
they ſhould change their principles and become 
throughly Epiſcopal, which was too great: 
turn to be ſoon brought about. So fatally d 
Sharp precipitate matters. He affected to hay 
the reins of the Church wholly put into hi 
hands. The Earl of Lauderdale was not fory 
to ſee him commit errors; ſince the worſe thing 
were managed, his advices would be therch 
the more juſtified. And the Earl of Mil 
and his party took no care of any buſineſ, 
beingalmoſt perpetually drunk : By whichthy 
came in a great meaſure to looſe the King. Foy 
tho?, upon a frolick, the King, with a few i 
whoſe company he took pleaſure, would fone 
times run into exceſs, yet he did it ſeldom, and 
had a very bad opinion of all that got into the 
habit and love of drunkenneſs. f 

T HE Biſhops came down to Scotland fort 
after their conſecration , all in one coach. Ley). 
toum told me, he believed they were weary of 
him, for he was very weary of them: Buthe 
finding they intended to be received at Edenbug 
with ſome pomp, left them at Morpeih, anl 
came to Edenburgh a few days before them. He 
bated all the appearances of vanity, He woull 
not haye the title of Lord given him by hi 
friends, and was not eaſy when others force] 
it on him. In this I always thought him to 
ſtiff: It provoked the other Biſhops , and looked 
like ſingularity and affectation, and furniſhel 
thoſe that were prejudiced againſt him with 4 


cellour, 


ps 


priſoner, and ufed with ſo much cruelty inthe 
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cellour, with all the Nobility and Privy Coun- 
cellours, then at Edeuburgh, went out, toge- 
ter with the Magiſtracy of the city, & brought 
the Biſhops in, as in triumph. I looked on; 
And tho* I was thoroughly Epiſcopal , yet I 
thought there was ſomewhat in the pomp of 
that entry, that did not look like the humility 
that became their function. Soon after their ar- 
rival, fix others Biſhops were conſecrated , but 
not ordained Prieſts and Deacons. Tbe See 
of Edenburgh was for ſome time kept vacant. 
Sharp hoped that Douglas might be prevailed on 
to accept it: But he would enter into no treaty 
about it. So the Earl of Midletoun forced upon 
Sharp one W:shart , who had been the Marquis 
ak AMontroſe's Chaplain , and had been taken 


mY 
, 2 adi 
————_. 
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jay] of Edewbargh, that it ſeem'd but juſtice to 
vance a man in that place, where he had 
ſuffer d ſo much. | _ 
THE ſeſſion of Parliament came on in A- 1,1, 
pril 1662: Where the firſt thing that was pro- into Par- 
poſed by the Earl of Mialetous was, that ſince liamenc 
the act reſciſſory had annulled all the Parlia- 
ments after that held in the year 1633, the for- 
mer laws in favour of Epiſcopacy were now 
again in force, & the K ing had reſtored that func- 
tion which had been fo long glorious in the 
Church, and for which his bleſſed father had 
ſuffered fo much: And tho” the Biſhops had a 
right to come and take their place in Parlia- 
ment, yet it was a piece of reſpect to fend ſome 
of every ſtate to invite them to come, and fit 
among them. This was agreed to: So upon 
the meſſage the Biſhops came and took cheir 
Du P 4 places. 


me. The whole government and juriſdiction 
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places. Leigbrous went not with them, as ins 
feed he never came to Parliament but whey 
there was ſomething before them that related to 
9 or to the Chur 
IHE firſt act that paſſed in this ſeſſion wa 
for reſtoring Epiſcopacy, and ſettling the go- 
vernment of the Church in their hands. Shay 
had the framing of this act, as Primeroſe told 


only i 
that ar 
ters th: 
afliſtar 
ed; al 
which 
ficatiO! 
own A 
bliſhed 
mit to 
with tl 
| It, ſee 
or at 

author 


of the Church in the ſeveral Dioceſes was de. 
clared to be lodged in the Biſhops, which they 
were to exerciſe. with the advice and afliſtance 
of ſuch af their clergy, as were of known loyal. 
ty and prudence. All men that held any bene. 


fice in the Church were required to own and 4 bare 
ſubmit to the government of the Church, 4 Ml conſci 
now by law eſtabliſhed. This was plainly tons r 
{ſetting Epiſcopacy on another bottom, than it Wl piſcop: 
had been ever on in Scotland before this time: For ed the 
the whole body of the Presbyterians did former lf preced 
ly maintain ſuch a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and a 
that the Biſhops had never pretended to any Will though 
more, than to be their ſettled Preſidents with a Wl check 
negative voice upon them. But now it was fad Wl conſer 
that the whole power was lodged ſimply in the y imp 
Biſhop, who was only bound to carry along Bll xs was 
with him in the adminiſtration ſo many Pres: would 
byters, as he thought fit ro ſingle out, as his and ſu 
adviſers and aſſiſtauts; which was the taking all did no 
power out of the body of the, Clergy : Church Wi frame 
gudicatories were now made only the Biſhop's Vas th 
aſſiſtants: And the few of the Clergy that mult WM that, 1 
Aſſiſt being to be pickt out by him, that was I a natic 
only a matter of ſhew ; nor had they any au- ll carry | 


thotity lodged with them, all that being yeltcd 


| FXCept 
only Hh 
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only in the Biſhop. Nor did it eſcape cenſure, 


that among the qualifications of thoſe Presby- 
ters that were to be the Biſhop's adviſers and 


aſſiltants, loyalty and prudence were only nam- 


ed; and that piety and learning were forgot, 
which muſt always be reckoned the firſt quali- 
fcations of the Clergy. As to the obligation to 
own and ſubmit to the government thus eſta- 
bliſhed by law , they ſaid, it was hard to ſub- 


mit to ſo high an authority as was now lodged 


with the Biſhops; but to require them to own 


it, ſeemed to import an antecedent approving , 
or at leaſt a ſubſequent juſtifying. of ſuch an . 


authority, which carried the matter far beyond 
a bare obedience , even to an impoſing upon 
conſcience. '_ Theſe were not only the excep- 
tions made by the Presbyterians, but by the E- 
piſcopal men themſelves, who had never carri- 
ed the argument farther in Scotland, than for a 


precedeney, with ſome authority in ordination, 


and a negative in matters of juriſdiction. They 
thought, the body of the Clergy ought to be a 
check upon the Biſhops, and that, without the 
conſent of the majority, they ought not be legal- 
ly impowered to act in ſo imperious a manner, 
5 was warranted by this act. Many of them 
would never ſubſcribe to this form of owning 
and ſubinitting: And the more prudent Biſhops 
did not impoſe it on their Clergy. The whole 
frame of the act was liable to great cenſure. It 
was thought an unexcuſable piece of madneſs, 
that, when a government was brought in upon 
a nation ſo averſe to it, the firſt ſtep ſhould 
carry their power ſo high. All the Biſhops , 
Fxcept Sharp » diſowned * having any ſhare 
| | 5 2 


_ 


PS 
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£445. in the penning this act; which indeed was paſy 
_ in haſte , without due conſideration. Nad 

any of the Biſhops, no not Sharp himſelf, ext 


carry their authority fo high, as by the a& the Elen 

- wars warranted to do. yk all the — in whie 
Epiſcopacy had this act ever in their mouth, N other h 

to excuſe their not ſubmitting to it; and ſaid, being 

aſſerted 1 ſtretch of authority in Bio I Tbe E 

than they themſelves thought fit to aſſume. provid: 

Scruples a - SOON after that act paſ$'d ſome of the Pre. if ITbe E 
8 byterian preachers were ſummoned to anſwe Af Wi 
vremacy. before the Parliament for ſomerefleQions nut: dim to 
in their ſermons againft Epiſcopacy. But not vhõm 

ing could be made of it: For their words wer It upor 

general, and capable of different ſenſes. Soi tte Lo 

was reſolved, for a proof of their loyalty , to _ 

ther ar 


tender them the oath of allegiance and ſupte. 
macy. That had been enacted in the former Pa- 
liament, and was refuſed by none, but the Eat 
of Caffilis. He deſired, that an explanation mitt 
be made of the fupremacy : The words ofthe oah 
were large: And when the oath was enactel 
in England, a clear explanation was given il 
one of the articles of the Church of E. 
gland, and more copiouſly afterwards i 
a diſcourſe by Archbiſhop Liber, publiſhed i 
King Fames's order. But the Parliament wouk 
not ſatisfy him ſo far. And they were wel 
pleaſed to ſee ſcruples raiſed about the oath 
that ſo a colour might be put on their ſeveritis 
againſt ſuch as ſhould refuſe it, as being mel 
that refuſed to ſwear allegiance to the King 
Upon that the Earl of Caſſilis left the Parliament WW pied 
and quitted all his employments : For he was Hd, it 
man ofa moſt inflexible firmneſs. Many ae N mak 
4 | 


offered 
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eig 5 
Spaß res no need of an explanation, fince how am- 
Nor 4 biguous ſoever the words might be in themſelves, 


f, ere yr that oath, being brought to Scorland from 


& the e, ought to de underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 


mies in which ĩt was impoſed in that Kingdom. On the 
nous, other hand, there was juſt reaſon for ſome mens 
fad, being tender in ſo facred a matter as an oath. 
ſhops BY Tbe Earl of Caſſilis had offered to take the oath, 


provided he might join his explanation to it. 


e. 
ie pre The Earl of Midleroum was contented to let him 
anſire / what he pleaſed, but he would not ſuffer 
1s mad: him to put it in writing. The Miniſters, to 
t not vom it was now tendred, offered to take 
Is wer it upon the ſame terms; and in a petition to 

coi the Lords of the articles they offered their ex- 


ty , 0 planation. Upon that a debate aroſe, whe- | 


ſupre. tber an act explanatory of the oath ſhould be 
er ber: offered tothe Parliament, or not. This was the 
he Eu WY fit time that Leigbtous appeared in Parliament. 
1 mich He preſſed, it might be done, with much zeal; 
ie on He ſaid, the land mourned by reaſon of the 
nated WY many oaths that had been taken: The words 
ven of this oath were certainly capable of a bad 
of E. ſenſe: In compaſſion to Papiſts a limited ſenſe 
ds in lad been put on them in England: And he 


hed thought there ſhould be alike tenderneſs}ſhewed 
would to Proteſtants, eſpecially when the ſcruple was 
well jut, and there was an oath in the caſe, in which 
oath {Wie matter ought certainly to be made clear: 
rerities WY To act otherwiſe looked like the laying ſhares 
g men or people, and the making men offenders fer 


King : word. Sharp took this ill from him, and 
amenh i replied upon him with great bitterneſs: And 
was 1 Rid, it was below the dignity of a government 
4 ther u make acts to ſatis ie the weak ſcruples of 

wal | | peeviſh 


1662 


1662. 
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peeviſh men: It ill became them, who had 
impoſed their Covenant on all people without 
any explanation, and had forced all to take 
it, now to expect ſuch extraordinary favours, | 
Leightonn inſiſted, that it ought to be done for 
that very reaſon, that all people might ſee : 
difference between the mild proceedings of the | 
government now, and their ſeverity ; And 
that it ill became the very ſame perſons, who 
had complained of that rigour, now to praiſe 
it themſelves ;for thus it may be ſaid , the world 
goes mad by turns. This was ill taken by the 

arl of Mialetoun, and all his party: For they 


| deſigned to keep the matter ſo, that the Presby 


terians ſhould be poſſeſſed with many ſcruples 
on this head; and that, when any of the party 
ſhould be brought before them, whom they be. 
lieved in fault, but had not full proof againſt, 
the oath ſhould be tendred as the trial of their 


| allegiance, and that on their refuſing it they | 


ſhould cenſure them as they thought fit. So the 
Miniſters petition. was rejected, and they were 
required to take-the oath as it ſtood inthelaw, 
without putting any ſenſe upon it. They refuſed 
to do it, and were upon that condemned to 
perpetual baniſhment, as men that denied 
allegiance to the King. And by this an engine 


was found out to. baniſh as many they. pleaſed: 


For the reſolution was taken up by the whole 
party to refuſe it, -unleſs with an explanation. 


So ſoon did men forget all their former com. 


plaints of the ſeverity of impoſing oaths, and 
began to ſet on foot the ſame practices now 
when they had it in their power to do it. But 


| 2 meh 


how unbecoming ſqeyer this rigour might be in 
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Laymen » it was certainly much more indecent 1663. 


when managed by Clergy- men. And the ſuprema- 
ey which was now turned againſt the Presbyteri- 
aus, was not long after this laid much heavier 
onthe Biſhops themſelves: And then they deſired 
an explanation, as much as the Presbyterians |. 
did now, but could not obtain it. 
THE Parliament was not ſatisfied with this 

oath: For they apprehended, that many would 

infer, that, ſince it came from England, it | 
ought to be underſtood in the publick and 3 
eſtabliſhed ſenſe of the words that was paſs d = 
there, both in an article of doctrine and in an 

20 of Parliament. Therefore another oath was 

likewiſe taken. from the English pattern, of 
abjuringtheCoyenant;boththeLeague & national 

Coyenant. It ĩs true, this was only impoſed on men 

in the magiſtracy, or in publick employments. 

By it all 15 Presbyterians were turned out: For 

this oath was decried by the Miniſters as little 

leſs. than, open apoſtacy from God, and a 

throwing off their baptiſmal Covenant. 


HE main buſineſs of this ſeſſion of Parlia- i, 3. 

ment, now that Epiſcopacy was ſettled, and bouran at 

theſe oaths. were enacted, was the paſſing of ofindem- 

the act of indemnity. The Earl of Midletoun 

had obtained of the King an inſtruction to con- 

ſent to the fining of the chief offenders, or to 

other puniſhments not extending to life. This 

was intended to enrich him and his party. 

fince all the rich and great offenders would 

be {truck with the terror of this, and chooſe 

rather to make him a good -preſent , than 

to be fined on record, as guilty perſons. 

This matter was debated at the Council 
IF in 


— 
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1662. in Whitehall. The Earls of Tauderdale a lein 
; Crawford | againſt it. They faid, the King 
had granted a full indemnity in Exgland, ou 

which none were excepted but the repitides: 
It ſeemed therefore an unkind and an unequy 
way of proceeding towards Scotland, that hat 
merited eminently at the King's hands ever ſing 
the year 1648, and ſuffered much for it, thy 
the one Kingdom ſhould not have the fan 
meaſure of grace and pardon that was grante 
in the other, The Earl of Midlezonn aniwere(' | 
thar all he defired was in favour of the lou (eve! 
party in Scotland, who were undone by their 
adhering tothe King: The revenue of the Crom 
was too ſmall, and too much charged, to re 


pair their loſſes : So the King had no other way ways 
7 to be juſt to them , but to make their enemie ere n 
pay for their rebellion. - Some plauſible limits Wi reflec 


tions were offered to the fines to which an 
ſhould be condemned; as that they ſhould be 
only for offences committed fince the year 1690 
and that no man ſhould be fined in aboye 1 
* we rent of his eſtate. Theſe were agreed to, 
he had an inſtruction to paſs an act of in- 
demnity, with a power of rin reftrain'd to 
theſe rules. There was one Sir George Macken: 
zie, ſince made Lord Tarbat and Earl > Cre 
marty, a young man of great vivacity of parts, 
but full een „ And had the 508 to recom 
mend himſelf to all fides and parties by turns 
and has made a great figure in that country non 
above fifty years. He had great notions df 
vertue and religion: But they were only notion 

at leaſt they have not had great effect on himſel 
at all times. He became now the Earl d 
= - Mialotaun 
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"gh 

c King Wipro rich and cautious: And his maxim having 
ou ways been, that, when he apprehended a 
vides bange, be ought to lay in for it by courting 
nequl iſt fide that was depreſſed , that ſo in the next 
vat haun he might ſecure friends to himſelf, he began 
r ſino think that the Earl of Midletoun went too 


a to hold out long. He had often adviſed 


t, tha 

ſum im to manage the buſineſs of r 
rants! ſpicy in 2 low progreſs. He had formed a 
were! cheme by which it would have been the work 


of ſeven years. But the Earl of Mialetouss beat, 


10 

*. aud Sharp's vehemence ſpoiled all his project. 
"rom rde Earl of Mialeroum after his own diſgrace 
to re: ad often to him, that his advices had been 
er wi Aways wiſe and faithful : But he thought Princes 
nem ere more ſenſible of ſervices; and more apt 


to reflect on them, and to reward them, than 


limit 
e found they were. I 


ch an 
uld be 
1 1650, 
Dove 4 


ed to, power of fining , they ſhould move the King, 
of in: Wthat he would conſent to an inſtruction, im- 
1's to powering them likewiſe to put ſome under an 
[ack WWncapacity to hold any publick truſt. This had 
CN erer been propoſed in publick. But the Earl 
parts ol Midleroun pretended, that many of the belt 


affected of the Parliament had propoſed it in 


ecom- 
private to himſelf. So he ſent the Lord Tarbue 


turns, 
ry non to the 
20s aer indemnity, the one containing an exception 


otto ſome perſons to be fined , and the other 
himlek f containing likewiſe a clauſe for the incapaci- 


carl cf 


lating of ſome, not exceeding twelve, from 
ton | all 


w to the King with two draughts of an act 


WHEN the ſettlement of Epiſcopacy was It was de- 
der, the next care was to prepare the act of fired that 
indemnity. Some propaſed, that, beſides the — 


incapaci- 
rated: 


4 
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all publick truſt. He was ordered to lay boy WA defe: 
before the King: The one was penned acm, who 
ing to the Earl of Mialetoun's inſtructions: The us 
. - Other was drawn at the deſire of the Parliamem . E 


for which he prayed an inſtruction, if the Kin he Tel 
thought fit to approve of it. The Earl of And 
aerdale had no apprehenſion of any defignagaing Wi #99 
himſelf in the motion. So he made no obſed te P 
on to it. And an inſtruction was drawn, im makir 
powering the Earl of Midletoun to paſs an q disco 
with that clauſe. Tarbat was then much con hich 
ſidered at Court, as one of the moſt extraod Ning 
nary men that Scotland had produced; and v] King: 
the better liked, becaufe he was looked on s delired 
the perſon that the Earl of Mialetoun intended tried u 
to ſet up in the Earl of Landerdale's room, who idler 
was then ſo much hated, that nothing could n 't 1 
have perſerved him but the courſe that was taken WIMCe \ 
to ruine him. So Lord Tarbat went back ent, 
Sͤcotland. And the Duke of Richmond and the Nele: 
Earl of Newbargh went down with him, by 1 of 

cation . 


practices of his enemies in endeavouring 0 


whoſe wild and ungoverned extravagancies the 
ſuch an univerſal odium, and fo: much con 


the King 


Duſfus was intercepted; in which he did alitle 


he faid , he had now diſcovered them, and hal 


Earl of Midletonn's whole conduct fell unde 


tempt, that, as his own ill management forced 
5 to put an end to his miniſtry, ſo he coul 
not have ſerved there much longer with au 


ONE inſtance of unuſual - feverity way 
that a letter of the Lord Lerz's to the Low 


too plainly, but very truly, complain of the 
poſſeſs the King againſt him by many lies: But 
gefeatey 


% * / 


tended 
N who 
could 
Staken 
ack 0 
nd the 


nd had 
efeated 
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defeed them, and had gained the perſan upon 
whom the chief among them depended. This 


was the Earl of Clarendon » upon whom the 
Ear) of Berksbare: had wrought ſo much, that 


/ 


he reſalved 40-0ppaie his reſtoration no more 


'EGG21 


And for this the Earl of Berkrbire. was to have 


a thouſand pounds This letter was carried into 
the Parliament, and eomplained of as leaſing- 


making ; ſince Lord Zorw- pretended » he had . 
diſcovered: the lies of his enemies tothe King, 


which was a ſowing diſſenſion between the 
king and his ſubjects, and the creating in the 
King an ill opinion of them. So the Parliament 


deſred, the King would fend him down to be 


tried upon it. The King thought the letter very 
ldifercetly writ, but could not ſee any thing 
nn it that Was eriminal. Yet, in compli- 
ce with the deſire of ſo zealous a Partia- 
ments Lord Lorm was ſent down upon his 
grole: But the King wrote poſitively, to the 
Lal of Jzdletawr,, not to proceed to the; cxe- 
cation. of any fentence that might paſs upon 


hin, Lord Lav npon his appearance was made 
@ priſoner : And an Indictment was braught 


ant him for leafing-making.. He made ne 
ienee: But in a long ſpeech he ſet out the 


rest prov OcAauQn he.bad been under, the many 
bels that had been printed againſt him: Some 


theſe had been put in the King's own hands, 


Þ repreſeat him as unworthy of bis grace and 
aur: So, after all that hard uſage; it Was = 


0 wonder »it he had: wrig with ſomeè ſharpneſs 


pion; bis defign-being only to prefarve and ſave - 


unlelf from the malice aud lies gf others, and 
* 1 not 


iu be proteſied , he meant no harm to any 


y 
” i 
1 
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| 2662. not to make lies of any. In conluſiom, he ſub. 


mitted to the juſtice of the Parliament, and 


_ caſt himſelf on the King's mercy. He was upon 

| this condemned to die, as guilty of leafing- 

Term con- making: And the day of his execution was left 
demned. to the Earl of Midletonr by the Parliament, 

F never knew any thing more generally cried 

out on than this was, unleſs it was the ſecond 

fentence paſs*d on him twenty years after this, 

which had more fatal effects, and a more tragi- 

cal concluſion. He was, certainly born to be the 

fignaleſt inſtance in this age of the rigour, or 

hs rather of the mockery, of juſtice. All that was 

ſaid at this time to excuſe the proceeding was 

that it was certain his life was in no danger. 


But ſince that depended on the King, it didnot | 


excuſe thoſe who-paſs'd ſo baſe a ſentence; and 
left to pofterity the precedent ofa Parliamentary 
judgment, by which any man may be condemned 
for a letter of common news. This was not all 
the fury with which this matter was driven: For 
an act was paſd d againſt all perſons, who ſhould 
move the King for reſtoring the children of 
thoſe who were attainted by Parliament; which 
was an unheard-of reſtraint on applications to 
the King for his grace and mercy. This the. 
Earl of Mialetoun alſo paſs' d, tho? he had no 
inſtruckion for it. There was no penalty put 
in the act: For it was a maxim of the pleaders 
for prerogative, that the fixing a puniſhment 
was a limitation on the Crown: Whereas an 
act forbidding' any thing, tho” without a penalty, 
made the offenders criminal: And in that caſe 
they did reckon , that the puniſhment was arbitra- 


ry, only that it could not extend 010 : 4 


r 
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| | ” £ 95 | 
(ommiese"vis next appointed for ſetting te 16833 it 
ines. They proceeded without any regard to | 
the rules the King had ſet them. The molt” | 1 
obiozious' compounded ſecretly. No conſide- | ] 
ration was had either of mens crimes ,” or of | | 


their eſtates: No proofs were brought: Enquiries | "i 
wete not ſo much as made: But as men were KV 
&lated, they were marked down for for ſuch 
4 fine: And all was tranſaQted in a fecret 
Committee. When the liſt of the men & of their 
fines was read in Parliament, exceptions were 
made to diyers; particulatty ſome who had 
been under age all the time of tranſgreffion , 
and others abroad. But to every thing of that 
kind an anſwer was made, that there would 
come a proper time in vhieh every man was to 
be heard in his own defence: For the meaning 
of ſetting the fine was only this, taht fuch per- 
fons ſhould have no benefit by the act of 
indemnity, unlefs they paid the fine: Therefore 
every one that could ſtand upon his innocence, 
and renounce the benefit of the {hdemnity , was 
thereby free from the fine, which was only his 
compoſition for the grace and pardon of the 
at. So all paſs'd in that great hurry, _ - 
THE other point, concerning the incapacitys Some inca 
yas carried farther than was perhaps intended 3133 
x firſt; tho' the Lord Tarbat aſſured me, he ble 
tad from the beginning deſigned it. It was 
Infuſed into all people, that the King was 
weary of the Earl of Lauderdale, but that he 
could not decently throw him off, and that 1” _ 
herefore the Parliament muſt help him with a bH 
fir pretence for doing it. Yet others were very | 1 
e. 1 WM zyrchenfive, that the King could not approvie 


4 © 
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of & Parliament's falling upon a Miniſtet. 0 dei 
Lord Zarbat propoſed two expedients. The af it, 
one was, that no perſon ſhould be named, by be 1 
that every member ſhould do it by ballas,, aud 
ſhould bring twelve names in a paper; ande WM to vill 
a ſecret Committee of thuee of every Elly g to 
ſhould make the ſcrutiny ; and that they, with. buch t 
out making any report to the Parliament, ſhould N Lord 
put thoſe: twelve names on whom the grem vs to 
number fell in the act of incapacity; which wi for thi 
to de an ad apart, and not made a clauſe of Mi this m 
the a& of indemnity.. Fhis was taken from de three © 
oſtracifm in Abeni and ſeemed the beſt methoi I Taba 
in an ad of oblivion, in which all the un the K 
paſs'd was to be forgotten: And no: ſeeds of when 
feuds would remain, when it was not ſo much tue, 
as known againſt whom any one had vote be wo 
The other expedient” was, that a clauſe ſhould Wh deſtr 
be put in the act, that it ſhould have no form boked 
and that the names in it ſhould never be publiſh, Wl going | 
unleſs the King ſhould approve of it. By this] drunk t 
means it was hoped; that, if the King ſhould i for it 
diſlike the whole thing, yet it would be ea 10 the Ea 
ſoften that, by letting him fee how entirely tell orders: 
act was in his power. Emitfaries were fent u wid al 
every Parliament man, directing him how o fd, tt 
make his lift, chat ſo the Earls of Laudedit I fiat ha 
 Crauford, and Sir Robert Marray, might def perſuad 
three of the number. This was managed , © ruin 
carefully, that by a great majority they wur Added, 
three of the incapacitated perſons. The E would 
of Madletoum paſd d the act, tho* he had 1 pals: C 
inſtruction about it in this form. The matt ay w. 
was ſo ſecretly carried, that it was not let ol as 


till the day before it was done: For they reckot 
5 the 


© 


of and in their 5 it to the King, befor 
te Hould be poſſeſſed againſt it by the Far! of 
Lander dale, or his party. So they took great care 
to vilit the packet, and to ſtop any that ſhould 
v0 to Court poſt: And all people were under 
ſuch terror, that no courage was left. Only 
Tord Lors ſent one on his own horſes, who 
was togoen incroſs roads, till he gotintoYorkobire, 


three days before the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Tabar got to Court. He carried it preſently to 
tie King, who could ſcarce believe it. But 
when he ſaw by the letters that it was certainly 
fue, he aſſured the Earl of Lauderdale, that 
de would preſerve him, and never ſuffer ſuch 
a deſtructive precedent to paſs. He ſaid, he 
Joked for no better upon the Duke of Richmond's 
ping to Scotland , and his being perpetually 
dran there. This mortified the Earl of Lauderdale; 
for it Jooked like the laying in an excuſe for 
the Earl of Mialetoun. From the King, by his 
orders, he went to the Earl of Clarendiu, and 


fad that certainly he had ſome ſecret friend 
that had got into their confidence , and had 
perſuaded them to do as they had done on deſign 


added ; he was ſure the King on his own account 
would take care not to ſuffer ſuch a thing to 
paſs: Otherwiſe no man could ſerve him: If 
way was e to ſacha method of proceeding, 
he himſelf would go out of his dominions as 
lat as his gbut would ſuffer him. | 
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their fucceſs in it was to depend on the Kectecy 5 
re 


for they had ſecured every ſtage to Durham. By 
this means the Earl of . had the news 


t ine chem. But growing more ſerious, he 


CES 


1662. 


The King 
was diſ- 

phaſed - 
with this. 


told all to him. He was amazed at it; and 


 figned by ten of the Biſhops, ſetting font y 
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TWO days after this the Duke of Rich 


and Lord Tarbat came to Court. They brongh 


the act of incapacity ſealed up, together with, 
letter from the Parliament, magnifying th 
Earl of Mialetoup's ſervices, and another let 


.zeal. for the Church, and his care of them al: 
And in particular they ſet out the deſign he xs 
then on, of going round ſome of the wor 
affected Counties to ſee the Church eſtabliſhg 


in them, as a work that was highly meritorions 


At the ſame time he ſent over the Earl d 


Newburgh to Ireland, to engage the Duke d 


Ormond to repreſent to the King the good effech 


that they began to feel in that Kingdom fron 


the Earl of Mialerouns adminiſtration in Scotlad 


_- 5 the King would not diſcqurage, mud 
_ My 


| ange fo faithful a Miniſter, The King 
received the Duke of Richmond and Lord Tau 


very coldly. When they delivered the 20 


of incapacity to him, he aſſured them, i 


Mould never be qpen'd. by him; and fail, 


their laſt actings were Ike madmen, or like 


men that were perpetually drunk. Lord Tabs 


| aid, all was yet entire, and in his hands tht 


who had on this occaſion conſulted both the] 
King's ſafety , and his honour : The incapacity 


act bei 


& WW 7. \ a 0 
The King heard them patiently , and, without 


| to live or to die. as he pleafed: H 
magnified the Earl of Mialetoun's zeal in hi 
ſervice, andthe loyal affections of his Parliament, 


act was only intended, to put it cut of th 


power pf men, who had been formerly ba 
| inſtruments, to be ſo any more: And even that 


as ſubmitted by them to the King's judgment. 


. 
ö all 
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chm 
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Icth hy 
m all 
he yz 


| wor 
bliſhel 


Orion 


Larl of 
uke of 


effech 
) from 
otland, 
much 
King 
Tart 
he 20 
n,t 
ſaid, 
r like 
Taba 
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: He 
in his 
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pacity] 


ff the 
7 bad 
n that 
ment, 
thout 
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[9 go on in his care of eſtabliſhing the * 
5 | . and 
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auy farther diſcourſe on the ſubject, diſmiſſed 
them: So they hoped they had mollified him. 
But the Earl of Lauderdale turned the matter 
upon the Earl of Midletoun and Lord Tarbat , 
who had made the King believe that the Par- 
liament deſired leave to incapacitate - ſome , 
whereas no ſuch defire had ever been made in 
Parliament : And then, after the King, 
upon that miſrepreſentation, had given way to 


it, the Parliament was made believe that the 


King deſired that ſome might be put under that 
cenſure: So that the abuſe had been equally 
put on both. Honours went by ballot at Venice: But 


puniſhments had never gone ſo, ſince the oſtraciſm 


at Athens, which was the factious practice of a 


jealous Commonwealth, never to be ſet up as 
a precedent under a Monarchy: Even the Athe- 
niaus were aſhamed of it, when Ariſtides, the 
juſteſt man among them, fell under the cenſure: 
And they laid it aſide not long after, | 
THE Earl of Clarendon gave up the thing as 
inexcuſable : But he ſtudied to preſerve the Earl 
of Midletoun. The change newly made in the 
Church of Scotland had been managed by him 
with zeal and ſucceſs : But tho? it was well 


begun, yet if theſe laws were not maintained 


by a vigoraus execution, the Presbyterians , 
who were quite diſpirited by the ſteddineſs of 
his conduct, would take heart again; eſpecially 


if they ſaw the Earl of Lauderdale graw upon 


him, whom they looked on as theirs in his 
heart: So he prayed the King to forgive one 
ſingle fault, that came after ſo much merit. 


Great pains 
taken to 
excuſe 


Midleteus. 


He alſo ſent advices to the Earl of Mialetoun 


Q 4 
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166% and to get the Biſhops to Ten up 'copio 


— accountsof all that he had done. "The Ning 
1 ordered him to come ups and to give him m 
1 2 ocbumt of the affairs in Scortand: But he repre. 


ferited the abſolute neceflity of ſeeing ſome of 
the laws lately made put in execution ; For | 
was hoped; the King's «diſpleaſure would be 
allayed; and go off, if ſome time could he 
The Press. N E act paſy'd in the laſt Parliament that 
SH utter: reſtored the rights of Patronapethetakingawy 
| Giences, Of whicheven Presbytery could not carry till th 
Pear 1649, in which they had the Parliament en- 
titely in their hands. Then the election of Mi. 
niſters was put in the Church Seſſion and the lay 
 Elders+ So that, from chat time all chat had been 
addmitted to Churches came in without preſet 
tations, One clauſe in the act declared all thoſe 
ineumbents to be unlawful poſſeſſors: Only 
indemnified them for what was paſt , and re- 
_ quired them before Miehaelmaſt to take preſen. 
| tations from the Patrons, who were obliged te 
_ give them _ demanded, and to get chem 
ſelves to be inſtituted bythe Biſhops; Other wife 
their Churches were deelared vacant on M. 
_chaelmaſs day. This took in all the y0ung and 
hot men: So the Presbyterians had many meet. 
| T -.< ings about it, in which they all reſolved nat io 
is "obey the act. They reckoned, the taking inſti 
tution from a Biſhop was ſach an owning of ed mo 
His authority, that it was a renouncing of all Bl fowly 
their former principles: Whereas ſome few tat fadtior 
had a mind to hold their benefices, thought that Wl them « 
was only a ſecular law for a legal right to ther put ir 
tithes and benefices , and had no a more 


| 
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| t ſpiritual concerns; & thereforethey thought 
pom engt Wem te it, eech where Biſhops 
im m gere ſo moderate as to impoſe no fabſcription 
upon them, as the greater part were. But the 
reſolution taken by the main body of the Presby- 
weians was, to pay no obedience to any of the 
as made in this kflion, and to look on, and 


ſban was naturally fierce, and that was heighten- 


reſdſyed on a puſcual execution of the law. He 
d alt about him were at this time fo conſtantly 
diſordered by high entertainments and other ex- 
ceſſes, chat, even in the ſhort intervals between 
their drunken bouts, they were not cool nur 
calm enough to confider what they were doing. 
elende had alfo © mean an opinion of the party, that 


thoſe i de believed they would comply with any thing 


nly i WY rather than loſe their benefices. And therefore 
d re. de declared, he would execute the law in its 


len. umoſt rigour. On the other hand, the heads f 


ed to we Presbyterians reckoned, that If great num- 
hem bers were turned out all ar once, ir would not 


twiſe de poffible to Fl? their places on the ſudden, & 


. kat che government would de forced to take 
gand i em in again, if chere were ſuch a yacancy 
neet- made, that a great part of the nation were call 


otro Wl &llitute, and had no divine ſervice in it. For 


inſt. BN that which all the wiſer of the party apprehend- 
1g of Wl td molt was, that the Biſhops ' would go on 
fal flowly , and ſingle out ſome that were more 
that BY factious upon particular provocations , and turn 


| that BN them out by degrees, as they had men ready to 


their W put in their room ; which would have been 
e hs . more excuſable, if indiſ- 
their a * 


{ what the State would do. The Eari of M4. 
2d by the ill tate of his affairs at Court: So be 


creet - 
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. creet zealots had, as it were, forced cenſus 


from them. The advice ſent over all the coun- 
try, from their leaders who had ſettled mer 
ſures at Edinburgh, was, that they ſhould 4 
and fay nothing that might give a particuly 
diſtaſte , but ſhould look on, and do their duty 
as long as they were connived at; and that if 
any proclamation ſhould be iſſued out, com- 
manding them to be ſilent, they ſhould all oby 
at once. In theſe meaſures both ſides wer, 
_ deceived in their expectations. The Biſhoy 
went to their ſeveral Dioceſes: And according 
as the people ſtood affected they were well or 
ill received: And they held their Synods ever 
where in October. In the northern parts very 
few ſtood out: But in the weſtern parts ſcarce 
any came to them. The Earl of Midletoun went 
to Glaſcow before Michaeimaſs, So when the 
time fixed by che act was paſs'd, and that cc 
any one in all thoſe Counties had paid any re, 
gard to it, he called a meeting of the Privy Cout- 
cil, that they might conſider what was fit to be 
done. Duke Hamilton told me, they were all 
Jo drunk that day, that they were not capable 
of conſidering any thing that was laid before 
them, and would hear of nothing but the ele- 
cuting the law without any relenting or delaj. 
So a proclamation was iſſued out, requiring al 
who had their livings without preſentations, & 
who had not obeyed the late act, to give over 
all farther preaching, or ſerving the cure, and 
to withdraw from their pariſhes immediately : 
And the military men that lay in the country 
were ordered to pull them out of their pulpits 
if they ſhould preſume to go on in their fund. 
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ons. This was oppoſed only by Duke Hamil- 1662+ 


un, and Sir James Lockhart, father to Sir Wil- 
lan Loc kbart. They repreſented, that the much 
greater part of the Preachers in theſe Counties 

had come into their Churches ſince the year 1649; 
that they were very popular men, both eſteem- 
ed and beloved of their peqple: It would be a 
great ſcandal » if they ſhould be turned out, & 
none be ready to be put in their places: And it 
would not he poſſible to find a competent num- 
der of well qualified men, to fill the many va- 
cancies that this proclamation would make. 
The Earl of Midletoun would hear of nothing, 
but the immediate execution of the law. So 


the proclamation was iſſued out: And upon it 
above two hundred Churches were ſhut up in 


one day; And above one hundred and fifty 


more were to be turned out for not obeying 


and ſubmitting to the Biſhops ſummons to their 
ok. All this was done without conſidering 

e conſequence of it, or communicating it to 
the other Biſhops. Sharp ſaid to my (elf, that 
he knew nothing of it; nor did he imagine, 


that ſo raſh a thing could have been done, 


till he aw it in print. He was glad that this 


vas done without his having any ſhare in it; 


For by it he was furniſhed with ſome 
what , in which he was no way concerned, 
upon which he might caſt all the blame of all 


that followed. Yet this was ſuitable enough 
do a maxim that he and all that ſort of people 


ſet up, that the execution of laws was that by 


/ 


which all governments maintained their ſtrength, . 


3 well as their honour. The Earl of Midletoun 


fas ſurprized at this extraordinary ſubmiſſion 


1 
5 

i 
| 
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of the Presbyteriand. He had fancied ; tharths 


grate part would have complied, and that 
10 


me of the more intractable would have done 


ſdme extraordinary thing, to have juſtified the 


ſeverities he would have exerciſed in that caſe; 


and was difappointed both ways. Yet thi 
obedience of a patty, ſo little accuſtomed to 


it, was much magnified at Court. It was ſaid, 
that all plied before him: They knew he was 
ſteddy : So they faw how neceſſary it was not 
to the management, if it was really 


intended to preſerve the Church. Lord Tara 


told me, that the King had expreſſed the eſteemhe 
had for Sheldon, upon the account of the courage 
that he ſhewed in the debate concerning the 
execution of the act of Uniformity at the day 
prefixed » Which was St. Bartholomew's: For 

me ſuggeſted the danger that might atiſe, if 
the act were vigorouſly executed. From thence 
it ſeetns the. Ear! of Mialeroun concluded, the 
zeal he ſhewed now would be fo acceptable, 
that all former errours would be forgiven, if 
he went through with it; as indeed he ſtuck 2 
nothing. Vet the clamour of putting ſeveral 


Counties, as it were, under an interdict, ws 


very great. So all endeavours were uſed to get 
as many as could be had to fill thoſe vacancies. 
And among others I was much pred „ both 
by the Earl of Glencairn and the Lord Taba, 


tc go into any of the vacant Churches that! 


; liked. I was then but nineteen :. Yet there! 


no law in Scotland limiting the age of a prielt 


And it was upon this account that I was let ſo 
far into the ſecret of all affairs: For they hid 
Zach an imagination af Iome ſervice I mie 

8 Gan 
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u, that they treated me with a very particu 
Glens and confidence. But T had drunk 
in the principles of moderation fo early, that 
tho! I was entirely Epiſeopal, yet I would not 
engage with a body af men, that ſeemed to 
have the principles and tempers of Inquiſ tors in 
them, and to have no regard to religion inany 
of their proceedings. So I ſtood upon my youth, 
and could not be wrought on to go to the weſt; 
tho! the Earl of Gleacairm offered to carry me 
with him under his protection. 3110 
Tbere was a fort of an invitation fent over 
the Kingdom, like à huy and cry, to all per- 


lvings were generally well endowed, and the 
puſonage houſes were well built, and in good 
repair: And this drew many very worthleſs per- 
ſons thither, who had little learning, leſꝭ piety 
and no-ſort of difcretion. They came thither 
with great prejudices againſt them, and had 
many difficulties to wreſtte with. Theformer 
incumbents, who were for the moft part Pro- 
teſtara, were 2 grave ſolemn ſort of people: 
Their ſpirits were eager, and their tempers ſour: 
But they had an appearance that created reſpect. 
They were related to the chief families in the 
country , either by blood or marriage; and had 
lived in ſo decent a manner, that the Gentry 
paid great reſpect to them. They uſed to viſit 
their pariſhes much, and were fo full of the 
ſcriptures, and ſo ready at extempore prayer. 
that from that they grew to practiee extempore 
ſermons: For the cuſtom in Svoslaud was after 


accep- 


ſons to accept of benefices'in the weſt. The 


A general 
chaꝛactet of 
them. 


dinner or ſupper to read a chapter in the ſeripture: 
Aud where they happenied to come, if it was 
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one, women as well as men, were deſired tg 


of religion, greater than I have ſeen among 


and terrour, for exhortation and comfort, for 
trial of themfelvs upon it, and for furniſhing 
them with proper directions and helps: And this 


Y 


acceptable, they on the ſudden expounded the Wile of 
chapter They had brought the people to 00 
a degree of knowledge, that cottagers and fe. 
vants would have prayed ſextempore. I hae 
often over heard them at it: And, tho' there to pra) 
was a large mixture of odd ſtuff, yet I hays soit car 
been aſtoniſhed to hear how copious and ready 
they were in it. Their Minitters generally 
brought them about them on the funday nights, Tor bre 
where the ſermons were talked over; and eyerj 


peak their ſenſe and their experience: And by 
thefe means they had a comprehenſion of mattery 


people of that fort any where. Fhe preachers 
went all in one track, of raifing obſervations 
on points of doctrine out of their text, and 
proving theſe by reaſons, and then of applying WW tines o 
thoſe, and ſhewing the uſe that was to be made 
of ſuch a point of doctrine, both for inſtructiol — 
reſt, t 
they v 
was ſo methodical, - that the people gtew to 
follow a ſermon quite through every branch of 
it. To this ſome added, the reſolving of doubt 
concerning the ſtate they were in, or tbeir 
progrefs or decay in it; which they cal led caſeſ 
of conſcience : And theſe were taken from 
What their people ſaid to them at any time, 3 
very oft being under - firs of melancholy, or * 
vapours, or obſtructions, which, tho? they 8 * 
flowed from natural cauſes, were looked ona 5 F 
the work of the ſpirit of God, and a particu ray 
lar, exerciſe to.them ; and ther fed this de BY ©" 
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aſe of weak minds too much. Thus they had 
Aboured very diligently.» tho* with a wrong 
method and wrong notions. But as they live 


in great familiarity with their people, and uſed 
- there to pray and to talk oft with them in private, 
[ hays bo it can hardly be imagined to what a degree 
read {i they were loved and reverenced by them. I hey. 
erally kept ſcandalous perſons under a ſevere diſcipline: - 


ights, For breach of ſabbath, for an oath, or the leaſt 
every Ml diſorder in drunkenneſs , perſons were cited 
- WE bcfore the Church ſeſſion, that conſiſted of ten 
nd by or twelve of the chief of the pariſh, who with 
atters Wl the Miniſter had this care upon them, and were 
ſolemnly reproved for it: For fornication they 
chers vere not only reproved before theſe;but there was 
tions 2 bigh place in the Church ealled. the ſtool, or 


ad pillar of repentanee, where they ſate at the 
hing mes of worſhip for three Lords: day's, receiving 
made admonitions, and making profeſſion of repen- 
tion tance on all thoſe days; which ſome did with 
„for many tears, and ſerious exhortations to all the 
hing i keſt, to take warning by their fall. For adulter 
this they were to ſit ſix months in that place, co- 
7 to vered with ſackcloth. Theſe things had a grave 
h of WM appearance. Their faults and defects were not 
ubs WI © conſpicuous. They had a very ſcanty meaſure 
their of learning, and a narrow compaſs. in it. They 
aſs were little men of a very indifferent fize of, - 
ron! capacity, and apt to fly out into great exceſs of 
ne, WM paſſion and indiſeretion. They were ſervile , 

or ud too apt to fawn upon, and flatter their 
hey admirers. They were affected in their deportment, 


and very apt to cenſure all who differed from 
them, and to believe and report whatſoever 


cu. 
they heard to their prejudice. And they were 
fe | 725 ſuper- 
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were apt to enlarge on tho ſtate of the 

CE 
ours © K top 

1 er It bas an appearance of c 


no ſhare; and to believe that all the judg- 
ments of God come down by the means 
and procuremene of other mens fins. But their, 
opitions about 
and C on the Civil 
readineſ to ſtir up the people 
wars, was 
of them at this time in all men, that very 

who were not deeply 


to tumults and 


few, 


ill nſage they now met with. I hope thisis 
no impertinent nor ungrateful digreſfion. It is 
a juſt and true account of theſe. men and thaſe 
times, from which a judicious reader will make 
good inferences. I wilt conclude this with 2 


Jjudieious anſwer that one of the wiſeſt and het 


of them, Colo, who ſucceeded Lieghroun in 
the Headſhipof the College of Edenxrgh, made 


to the Earl of Maletoumm, when he rens d bim 


in the point of defenſive arms to tell plainly his 
opinion , whether they were tawtul' or not. 
„ the- queſtion had been often put to 
dim, ms he had always deelined/to anſwer it: 
Bur to him he plainly faid, he withed that Kings 
and their Minifters would believe them lawful, 
and ſo govern as men that expe& to be reſiſted; 
but he wiſhed, that all their ſubjects would 
deſſere them te be unlawful, and fo. the wer 
would be at Miet. 


e ee 
preſent 
the fins of Princes 


me glad to hear mate fi 
inſiſted on; in which they perceive they have 


the independence of the Church | 
power, and their 


was that which begot ſo ill an opinion 


engaged with. dons 
theſe conceits ; pitied them much under all the | 


were-IT 
Miniſte 
for ſou 
been 10! 
publick 
in this 
kr | 
inpunit: 
n the C 
us me 
and wen 
intendec 
procure 
mpious 
jofſeſlec 
all the t 
ties, ru1 
Ing at th 
ere CO 
Miniſter 
concern! 
Jloyed | 
Aken th 
d/nov 
fat they 
ictates 
heghten 
In them. 
them aft 
Dit in th 
ere ger 
elpegts. 
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] : now 'teturn to; end the account of the 
ac of that country at this time. The people 


Miniſters were turned out. Their Miniſters had, 
en infuſing this into their people, both in 
&eftroy the power of godlineſs, and to give an 
impunity to vice; that Prelacy was a tyranny 
"the Church, ſet on by ambitious and cove- 
nd wealth, luxury and idleneſs; and that they 
impious and immoral. 


offefſed; ſeeing the Earl of Midletoun, and 
ll the train that followed him thro? thoſe Coun- 


were confirmed in the belief of all that their 
Miniſters had told them. What they had heard 


d/now preack'd againſt it, openly ownin 


Ieghten all their prejudices, and fixed them ſo 


hem afterwards. All this was out of meaſure 
creaſed by the new incumbents, who were 


ere generally very mean and 


apebts. They were the warſt preachers I ever 
2 N R heard: 


- 


vr ſome months before they were thus filenced, 


pit in the places of the ejected Jn and 
picable in all 
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Prejudices 


gere much troubled, when ſo many of their inf̃uted a- 


geainſt 
cy. 


publick and private; that all that was deſign . 
1 this change of Church government was to 


tous men, who aimed at nothing but authority 


ended to encourage vice, that they might 
procure to themſelves a = party among the 
he people, thus pre- 


ties, running into exceſſes of all ſorts, and rai- 
Ing at the very appearance of vertue and ſobriety, 


concerning Hharp's betraying thoſe that had em- 
jlojed him, and the other Biſhops , who had 
en the Covenant, and had forced it on others, 


dat they had in ſo doing gone againſt the expreſs 
dctates-of their own conſcience , did very much 


In tem; that it was ſcarce poſſible to conquer 


Epiicopa- 
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heard: They were ignorant to a reproach: Aud 
many of them were openly vitious. They were 


1662; 


nd 


A adifgraceto their orders, and the ſacred fund, Wl tog 
ons; and were indeed the dregs and refuſe of WW 2 
the northern parts. Thoſe of them, who aro diy 
above contempt or ſcandal, were men of {ch to 
violent tempers, that they were as much hated, an 

as the others were deſpiſed. This was the fats affe 
beginning of reſtoring Epiſeopacy in Scorlaxd,of l 


And I had no reaſon to think they intended to 


ſenſe. Fairſoul, the moſt concerned, had none 
at all: For he fell into a paralytick ſtate, in 


thoſe, who had ſuch a ſhare in them, thatit 


which few of the Biſhops ſeemed to have ay Mil int 


have thus opened the firit ſettlement in Swrlad 
Of which I my ſelf obſerved what was vile, 
and underſtood the more fecret tranſactions frog 


was not poflible for them, to miſtake them: 


deceive, or miſinform me. Fl 
1650. I will in the next place change the climate; i she 
The a8; and give as patticular-an account as J can ofthe Aon 
ofEngland. ſettlement of England both in Church and Stat: Of E 
a - Which, tho' it will be perhaps imperſect, ad Crov 
will in ſome parts be out of order, yet Ian 0 bir 
well aſſured it will be found true, having picked mer. 

it up at ſeveral times, from the Earl of Lade bis pr 

dale, Sir Robert Murray, the Earl of Sbνj1/ʃ/tͥh, en 

e Earl of Clarendon the ſon of the Lord Chi dbe 

. eellour, the Lord Hollis, and Sir Harbotit him, 

| Grimſtone, who was the Speaker of the House '* = 

of Commons, under whoſe protection I lives ofthe, 

nine years when I was preacher at the Rolls, (elves; 

| he being then Maſter of the Rolls. From ſuch e ele 

| | | | = | hands lacrifit 


reſt of his rei 
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hands I could not be mifled, when I laid all 
together, and conſidered what reaſon T had to 
make allowances for the different accounts that 


diverſity of parties and intereſts may lead men 


to give, they too eaſily believing ſome things, 
and as eaſily. rejecting others, as they ſtood 
affected. | e | 


AFTER the King came over, no perſon 


in the Houſe of Commons had the courage to 
move the offering propoſitions for any limitati- 
on of prerogative, or the defining of any doubtful” 
points, All was joy and rapture. IftheKing 
had applyed himſelf to buſineſs, and had purſued 
thoſe deſigns which he ſtudied to retrieve all the 
0 when it was too late, he had 
probably in thoſe firſt tranſports carried every 
thing that he would have deſired, either as to 
revenue or power. Bur he was ſo given up to 
pleaſure, that he devolved the management of 
all his affairs on the Earl of Clarendon; who, 


ashe had his breeding in the law, ſo he had all 


Jong declared himſelf for the ancient liberties 
of England, as well as for the rights of the 
Crown. A domeſtick accident had happened 
to him, which heightened his zeal tor the for- 
mer. He when he began to grow eminent in 
us profeſſion, came down to ſee his aged father, 


a gentleman of Milishire: Who, one day, as 


they were walking in the field together, told 
bim, that men of his profeſſion did often ftretch 
u and prerogative, tothe prejudice ofthe liberty 


of the ſubject, co recommend and adyancethem- 


lelyes: So he charged him, if ever he grew to any 


eminence in his profeſſion, that he ſhould never 


1660. 


lacrifice the laws and liberties of his country - - 


2 i to 


— 


1 


Clarendon's 
juſt and 
moderate 
notion. 
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. 1660. to his own intereſts, or to the will of a Prince 
He repeated this twice; and immediately 
fell into a fit of an apoplexy, of which he died 
in a few hours. This the Earl of Clarendon told 
the Lady Rauelagh, who put him often in mind 


have been eaſily done, if he had ſet about it: 


\ 


of it; And from her I had it. 

HE reſolved not to ſtretch the prerogative 
beyond what it was before the wars, and would 
neither ſet aſide the. Petition of Right, not 
endeavour to raiſe the Courts of the Star Cham- 
ber, or the High Commiſſion again, which could 


Nor did he think fit to move for the repeal o 


the act for triennial Parliaments, till other TH 


matters were well ſettled. He took care indeed i Mbireb 


to have all the things that were extorted by the {Wmonarc 
| 1 from King Charles I. to bere- oo belie 
peale 


d. And ſince the diſpute of the power of vo put 


the Militia was the moſt important, and the (an op 


was believed, that if two millions had been 


molt inſiſted on, he was very earneſt to have] ond of 


that clearly determined for the future. But uv take 


to all the acts relating to property, or the ju ſome ot 


limitation of the prerogative, ſuch as the matter n Co. 


of ſnip- money, the tonnage and poundage, ani tie day 


the Habeas Corpus act, he did not touch on thele ſet Chr: 


And as for the ſtanding revenue, 1209900 /. hut wit 
year was all that was asked: And, tho'itws 
much more than any of our Kings had formerly, 
yet it was readily granted. This was to anſwer 


all the ordinary expence of the government, | 


asked, he could have carried it. But he had no 
mind to put the King out of the neceſſity d 
having recourſe to his Parliament. The King 
came afterwards to believe, that he coor ; 
| | | mid 
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ſed both his authority and revenue much 
higher, but that he had no mind to carry it 
futber, or to truſt him too much. Whether 
il theſe things could have been got at that time, 
or not, is above my conjecture. But this I | 
know, that all the Earl of Clarendon's enemies 
after his fall ſaid, theſe things had been eaſily 
obtained, if he had taken any pains in the matter, 
hut that he himſelf had no mind to it: And they 
infuſed this into the King, ſo that he believed 
it, and hated him mortally on that account. 
And in his difficulties afterwards he ſaid often, 
il thoſe things ny have been prevented, if 
the Earl of Clareudos had been true to him. 

THE King had not been many days at ner 
Wizeball, when one Veunuer, a violent fifth- fusy. 
monarchy man, who thought it was not enough 
to believe that CHriſt was to reign on earth, and 
o put the Saints in poſſeſſion ofthe Kingdom, 

(an opinion that they were all unſpeakably 
tond of, ) but added to this , that the Saints were 

to take the Kingdom themſelves. He gathered 
ſome of the molt furious of the party to a meeting 

n Coleman ſtreet. There they concerted 
the day and the manner of their riſing to 
ſt Chriſt on his Throne, as they called it. 
but withal they meant to manage the govern- 
ment in his name; and were 10 formal, that 
they had prepared ſtandards and colours with their 


i668, 


evices on them, and furniſhed themſelves with 


fery good arms. But when the day came, there 
Was but a ſmall appearance, not exceeding 
twenty, - However they reſolved to ventur: 
out into the ſtreets, and cry out, No King but 
Chriſt. Some of them ſeemed perſuaded thut | 
1 Chriſt 8 


—_ 


1600. Chriſt: would come down, and head them, Wil would 

| They ſcoured the ſtreets before:them, and mage WI The i 

a great progreſs, Some were afraid, and al it was 

were amazed at this piece of extravagance. Thy Wl rent 

killed a great many, but were at laſt maſterei N disban 

by: numbers: And wereall either killed, or taken them, 

and executed. Upon this ſome troops of guad N brinci 

S were raiſed. And there was a great talk ofa Wl while 
deſign, as ſoon as the Army was disbanded, . Jealon 

Jheold tb» miſe a force that ſhould be ſo choſen an 1d n 
di ended, modelled that the King might depend upon it; the K 
aud vew - and that it ſhould be ſo conſiderable, that the 10 gre 

ö raiſed. might be no reaſon to apprehend new tumus Wl s t: 
5 any more. The Earl of Southampton looked on with { 

| a while: And, when he ſaw how, this deſign Wl ef arr. 

ſeemed to be entertained and magnified, he en rather 

tred into a very free expoſtulation with the Eat Opport 

of Clarendon about it. He ſaid, they had felt ſhoulc 

the effects of a militairy government, tho ſober WI break! 

and religious, in Cromwell army: He belicved WM bravef 

'1q vitious and diſſolute troops would be much Wi Army 
F. worſe: The King would grow fond of them: Wi Every 
: And they would quickly become iuſolent and il Of 
- ungovernable: And then ſuch men as he was Wil eye 

mult. be only inſtruments to ſerve. their ends. WM from: 

He ſaid , he would not look on, and ſee the tuin and tl 

of his country begun, and be ſilent: A white Wiſh pot 

ſtaff ſhould not bribe him. The Earl of Claren- ud a 

don was perſuaded he was in the right, and Mere 

promiſed he would divert the King from amy contid 


other force than what might be decent to make a IN 
ſhew with, and what might ſerve to diſperſe to be 
3 - unruly. multitudes. The Farl of Southampton Wl tie R 


ſaid, if it went no farther he could bear it; but all ex 
FE it would not be eaſy to fix ſuch a number, , the fir 
| 5 : | wou 
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d made 
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1, 28 
ould 
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would pleaſe our Princes, and not give jealouſy. 
The Earl of Claremuam perſuaded the King, that 


t vas necifary for him to carry himſelif with 


” 
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rreat caution.» till the old Army ſhould be 


disbanded: For, if an ill humour got among 
tem, they knew both their courage. and their 
principles, which the preſent times had for a 
while a little ſuppreſſe: Vet upon any juſt 
jealouſy there might be great cauſe to fear new 
ad more violent diſorders. By theſe means 
the King was ſo wrought on, that there was 
no great occaſion given for jealouſy, The Army 
was to be disbanded, but in ſuch a manner 
with ſo much reſpe&, and ſo exact an account 
of arrears, and ſuch gratuities, that it looked 
rather to be the diſmiſſing them to the next 

opportunity and a reſerving them till there' 
ſhould be occaſion for their ſervice » than a: 
breaking of them. They were certainly the 
braveſt, the beſt diſciplined , and the ſobereſt 


Army that had been knownin theſe latter ages: 
Every ſoldier was able to do the functions of 


an Officer. The Court was at great quiet, when 
they got rid of ſuch a burden, as lay on them 
trom the fear of ſuch abody of men. The guards, 
and the new troops that were raiſed , were made 
up of ſuch of the Army as Mozk recommended. 


and anſwered for. And with that his great 


inteteſt at Court came to a ſtand. He was little 
confidered after wards. NES: 


IN one thing the temper of the nation appeared The trial 
to be contrary to ſevere PRO : For, tho? avd execu. 


the Regicides were at that time odious beyond 
al expreſſion, and the trials and executions of 
the firſt that ſuffered 1 by vaſt crouds 

R 4 an 


tion ofthe 
Regicides. 


| Harriſon, 


much firmneſs and ſhew of piety, juſtify ng all 
they had done, not without a ſeeming joy for 
their ſuffering on that account, that the King 


to have the ſcene ſo near the Court as Chariy. 


that while the army was in doubt, whether it 
him to an open trial, that he offered, if a private 
do it. So he was begun with. But, however 


of them, that he had never looked after any 


the indignities and ſeverities of his execution, 


and all people ſeemed pleaſed with the fight, 


* 


yet the odiouſneſs of the crime grew at laſt to 


= 


be ſo much flatten'd by the frequent executions, 


- 


and - moſt of thoſe who ſuffered dying with 


was adviſed not to proceed farther, at leaſt not 


croſs.” It was indeed remarkable that Peters, 4 
ſort of an enthuſiaſtical buffoon preacher, ibo 
a very vitious man, who had been of greatuſs | 
to Cromtuell, and had been outrageous in preſſing 
the King's death with the cruelty and rudenels 
of an Inquiſitor , was the man of them all tha 
was the moſt ſank in his ſpirit, and could not 
in any ſort bear his puniſhment. He had neither 
the honeſty to repent of it, nor the ſtrength of 
mind to fuffer tor it as all the reſt of them did. 
He was obſerved. all the while to be drinking 
ſome cordial liquors: to keep him from fainting. 
Harriſon was the firft that ſuffered. | He was 4 
flerce and bloody enthuſiaſt. And it was believed, 


was fitter to kill the King privately, or tabring 


way was agreed on, to be the man that ſhould 


reaſonable this might be in it ſelf, it had a very 
ill effect: For he was a man of great heat and reſo- 
Intion, fixed in his principles, and ſo perſuaded 


intereſts of his own, but had oppaſed Cromwell 
when he ſet up for himſelf, He went thro'all 


n 


* 4 | 
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(a which the letter of the law in caſes of treaſon 
was punctually obſerved) with a calmneſs, or 
nather a chearfulneſs, that aſtoniſhed the ſpecta · 
tors. He ſpoke very poſitively, that what they 
' had done was the cauſe and work of God, which 
he was confident God would own and raiſe up 
gain, how much ſogver it ſuffered at that time. 

pon this a report was ſpread, and generally 
believed, that he ſaid, he himſelf ſhould riſe 
gain: Tho? the party denied that, and reported 
the words as J have ſet them down. One perſon 
eſcaped , as was reported, merely by his vices: 
Henry. Martiu, who had been a moſt violent 
enemy to Monarchy, But all that he moved 
for, was upon Roman or Greek Principles. He 
never entered into matters of Religion, but Gn 
deſign: to laugh both at them and all morality ; 
for-he was both an impious and vitious man. 
And now in his impriſonment he deliver'd him- 
ſelf up to vice and blaſphemy. It was ſaid, that 
this helped him to ſo many friends, that upon 
that very account he was ſpared. Jahn Goodwin 
and Milton did alſo eſcape all cenſure, to the 


ſurpriſe of all people. Goodtuin had ſo often not g,vg 


only juſtified” , but magnified the putting 
the King to death, both in his ſermons 
and books, that few thought he could have 
been either forgot or excuſed; for Peters and 
he were the only preachers that ſpoke of it in 
that ſtrain. But Gooduin had been ſo zealaus 
an Arminian, and had ſown ſuch diviſion among 
all the ſectaries upon thoſe heads, that it was 
faid this procured him friends. Upon what 
account ſoever it was he was not cenſured. Milton 
tad appeared ſo boldly, tho' with much wit and 

i great 


1 66 I, 
Vane's cha- 
racte t. 


neral words. So he reckoned that he was fate, 
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great purity and elegancy of ſtyle, againſt a. 


maſiut and others, upon that argument of the 


putting the King to death, and had diſcovered 


ſuch violence againſt the late King and all the 


Royal family, and againſt Monarchy; that i 
was thought a ſtrange omiſſion if he was forgot, 
and an odd ſtrain ofclemency if it was intended 
he ſhould be forgiven. He was not excepted 


out of the act of indemnity. And after ward 


he came out of his concealment, and lived many 


years much viſited by all ſtrangers, and much 


admired by all at home for the poems he writ, 
tho” he was then blind; chiefly that of Parade 


TLoſt, in which there is a nobleneſs both of con. 


trivance and execution, that, tho he affected 
to write in blank verſe without rhyme, and made 
many new and rough words, yet it was eſteemed 
the beautifulleſt and perfecteſt poem that evet 
was Writ, at leaſt in our language. 


24 


nſured, ſo on the other hand the putting Sir 
Henry Vane to death was as much blamed: For 


{Yr 28 the ſparing theſe perſons was much 


the declaration from Breda being full for an in- 


demnity to all, except the Regicides, he was 
comprehended in that; ſince, tho“ he was for 
changing the government, and depoſing the 
King, yet he did not approve of the putting him 
to death, nor of the force put on the Parliament. 


but did for ſome time, while theſe things were 


acted, withdraw ſrom the ſcene. This was 10 
repreſented by his friends, that an addreſs was 
made by both Houſes on his behalf, to which 
the King gave a favourable anſwer, tho? in ge- 


that 


g AT en ... 
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me, he 


falvatic 
and to 


ſaw hi. 
to it, 
knew 
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tho' th 
was be 


| that being equivalent to an act of Parliament 1661. q 


falvation of all, both of devils and the damned, 
and to the doctrine of pre-exiſtence. When he : 
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tho! it wanted the neceſſary forms. Yet the 
great ſhare he had in the attainder of the Earl 
Srafford, and in the whole turn of affairs to 
the total change of government, but above all 
the great opinion that was had of his parts and 
capacity to embroil matters again, made the 
Court think it was neceſſary to put him out of 
the way. He was naturally a very fearful man: 
This one who knew him well told me, and 
rave me eminent inſtances of it. He had a head 
35 darkened in his notions. of religion, as his 
mind was clouded with fear: For tho” he ſet N 
up a form of religion in a way of his ow, yet 

it conſiſted rather in a withdrawing from all other 

forms, than in any new or particular opinions 

ot forms; from which he and his party were 

called Seekers, and ſeemed to wait for ſome 

new and clearer manifeſtations. In theſe meetings 

he preached and prayed often himſelf, but with. | 

ſo peculiar a darkneſs, that tho I have ſometimes 

taken pains to ſee if Icould findout his meaning 

in his works, yet I could never reach it. And 

ince many others have ſaid the ſame, it may 

be reaſonable to believe he hid ſomewhat that 

was a neceſſary key to the reſt. His friends told 

me, he leaned to Origen's notion of an univerſal 


law his death was deſigned, he compoſed himſelf 
to it, with a reſolution that ſurpriſed all who 


knew how little of that was natural to him. | 1] 


dome inſtances of this were very extraordinary, ro 
o' they cannot be mentioned with decency. He 44 exc. 
was beheaded on Tower-Hill, where a new and cudon. 

| : very | 1 
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very indecent practice was begun. It was obſer. 
ved, that the dying ſpeeches of the Regicides 
had left impreſſions on the hearers, that were 
not at all to the advantage of the government. 


So ſtrains of a peculiar: natare being expected 


from him), to prevent that, drummers were 

| —5 under the CT, as ſoon as he 
an to ſpeak of the publick, upon a ſign 
given, ſtruck up with their drums. This Ko 
m in no diſorder. He deſired they might be 
ſtopped, for he unſterſtood what was meant by 


it. Then he went thro' his devotions. And, | 


as he was taking leave of thoſe about him, he 


happening to fay ſomewhat with relation tothe 


times, the drums ſtruck up a ſecond time: So he 
gave over, and died with ſo much compoſedneſ, 
that it was generally thought, the government 
had loſt more than it had gained by his death. 
king THE act of indemnity paſs'd with very few 
exceptions ; at which the Cavaliers were highly 
diſſatisfied, and made great complaints of it. 
In the diſpoſal of Offices and places, as it was 
not poſſible to gratify all, ſo there was little regard 
had to mens merits or ſervices: The King was 
determined 'to moſt of theſe by the cabal that 
met at Miſtreſs Palmer's lodgings. And tho' 
the Earl of Clarendon did often prevail with the 


King to alter the reſolutions taken there, jet 


he was forced to let a great deal go that he did 
not like. He would never make applications 
to Miſtreſs Palmer, nor let any thing pals the 
ſeal in which ſhe was named, as the Earl of 
Southampton would never ſuffer her nametobe 
in the Treafurybooks. Thoſe venous Minſters 
thought ic became them, to let the world ſee 
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hat they did not comply with the King in bis 
vices. But whether the Earl of Clarendon ſpoke 
© freely to the King about his courſe of life, 


1661 


35 was given out, I cannot tell. When the 


Cavaliers ſaw, they had not that ſharein places 
that they expected, by complained of it ſo 

f Clarendon, to excuſe 
the King's paſſing them by, was apt to beat 
down the value they ſet on their ſervices. This 
lad the foundation of an implacable hatred in 
many of them, that was compleated by the 
extent and comprehenſiveneſs of the act of 
indemnity , which cut off their hopes of being 
re-imburſed out of the fines, if not the confiſca- 
tions of thoſe, who had during the courſe of the 


wars been on the Parliament's fide. It is true, 


the firſt Parliament, called, by way of deroga- 
tion, the Convention, had been roo much on 
that fide not to ſecure themſelves and their 
friends. So they took care to have the moſt 
comprehenſive words put in it, that could be 
thought of. But when the new Parliament was 
called a year after, in which there was a de- 
ſgu to ſet aſide the act of indemnity, and to 


have brought in a new one, the King did ſo 


poſitively inſiſt on his adhering to the act of 


indemnity that the deſign of breaking into it 
was laid aſide. The Earl of Clarendon owned 


it was his counſel. Acts or promiſes of indemnity, 
he thought, ought to be held ſacred : A fidelity 
in the obſervation of them was the only founda- 
tion , upon which any government could hope 
to quiet ſeditions or civilwars: And if people once 
thought, that thoſe promiſes were only made 
to deceive them, without an intention to e 
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1861. them religiouſly, they would never for the fue 
8 8 treaty. He often Haid, it Ms 
the making thoſe promiſes had brought the 
King home, and it was the keeping them muſ 
keep him at home. So that whole work from 
beginning to the end was entirely his. The ang 
men, that were thus diſappointed of all thei 


oblivion and of indemnity; and ſaid , the King 


and of indemnity. for his enemies. To load 
the Earl of Clarenden the more, it was given 
Out that he adviſed the King to gain his enemies 
ſince he was ſure of his friends by their principles. 
With this he was often charged; tho healways 
. denied it. Whether the King faſtened it upon 
: | him after he had diſgraced bim, to make hin 
the more odious, I cannot tell. It is certain, 
| the King aid many very hard things of him, 
5 for which he was much blamed: And in. moſ 
? of them he was but little believed. 


The King's Reſtoration to look out for a proper marriage. 
maftiage. And it was ſoon obſerved , that he was reſolved 
not to matry a Proteſtant. He pretended, 1 
contempt of the Germans, and of the northern 
Crowns. Frauce had no fiſter. He had feen the 
Duke of Orleam's daughters, and liked none 
of them. Spain had only two Infantas: And a 
the eldeſt was married to the King of France, 
the ſecond was to go to Vienna. So the Houle 
of Portugal only remained, to furniſh hum 3 
wife, among the crowned heads. Monk began 
to hearken to a motion made him for this 5 i 
| T ew) 


hopes, made a jeſt of the title of it, An act 
had paſs'd an act of oblivion for his friends, | 


1662. IT was, natural for the King upon hi 


that was, as Sir Robers Scutinuell told me, the 


* 
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Jews that managed the concerns of Portugal, 11662. 


which were now given for loſt , ſince they were 
abandoned by France by the treaty of the Pyrences; 
in which it appears by Cardinal Maarinꝭs letters, 
that he did entirely deliver up their concerns; 
which was imputed to his: defire to pleaſe. the 
Queen-mother. of Fraxce; who, being a daughter 
of Spain owned herſelf ſtill to be in the intereſts 
of Spam in every thing in which Frauce was 
not concerned, for in that caſe ſhe pretended 
ſhe was true to the Crown of Frauce. And 
this was the true ſecret of Cardinal Mazar:'s 
carrying on that war ſo feebly as he did, to 
gratify the Queen- mother on the one hand, and 
his own covetouſneſs on the other: For the leſs 
publick expence was made, he had the greater 
occaſions of enriching himſelf, which was all 
he thought on. The Portuguexe being thus, as 
they thought, caſt off by France, were very 
apprchenfive of falling under the Caſtilliaus, 
who, how weak ſoever they were in oppoſition 
to Frauce, yet were like to be too hard for 
tbem, when they had nothing elſe on their 
bands. So, vaſt offers were made, if the 
King would marry their Infanta, and take them 
under his protection. Mon was the more 
encouraged to entertain the propoſition, becauſe 
ſome pretended, that, in the beginning of the 
war of Portugal, King Charles had entred into 


2 negotiation for a martiage between his ſon 
and this Infanta. And the veneration paid his 


memory was then ſo high, that every thing he 
had projected was eſteemed ſacred. Mont 
promiſed to ſerve the intereſts of Portugal: And 


firſt 
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King came into England, an Embaſſy of con- 
gratulation came from thence, with orders to 
negotiate that buſineſs. The Spaniſt Embaſſador, 
__ : Who had a pretenſion of merit from the King 

n behalf of that Crown, ſince Spain had received - 
and entertained. him at Braſſels ,, when France 
had thrown him off, ſet himſelf much againſt 
this match: And among other things affirmed, 


that the Infanta was incapaþle of having children. 


But this was little conſidered. The Spaniards 
are not very ſcrupulous in affirming any thing 


that ſerves their ends: And this marriage was 
like to ſecure the Kingdom of Portugal. 80 


it was no wonder that he oppoſed it: And little 


regard was had to all that he ſaid to break it. 


An alliance A T this time Monſieur 27 was gainin 


propoſed an aſcendant in the Councils of 


from 
Fr ance 


who knew well how to ſupport and * 
Pr IT PET ng i5 


rance, Cardina 
Maxarin falling then into a languiſhing, of 


which he died a year after. He ſent one over 
to the King witha project of an alliance between 
France and Exgland. He was addreſſed firſt to 
the Earl of Clarendon, to whom he enlarged on 


all the heads of the ſcheme he had brought; of 


which the match with Portugal was a main article. 
And, to make all go down the better, Faguet 
deſired to enter into a particular friendſhip with 


the Earl of Clarendon; ſent him the offer of 
10000 and aſſured him of the renewing the ſame 


preſent every year. The Lord Clarendon told him, 
he would lay all that related to the King faithful - 


Iy before him & give him his anſwer in a little 


time: But for what related to himſelf, he 


aid, he ſerved a great and bountiful maſter, 


his ſer 


fully, 


thoſe f 
fore h. 
He laic 
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his ſervants : He would ever ſerve him faith- 1 66. | 
fully, and, becauſe he knew he muſt ſerve 


thoſe from whom he accepted the hire, there- 
fore he rejected the offer with great indignation. 
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He laid before the King the heads of the propo- 
ſed alliance, which required much conſultati- 


on. But in the next place he told both the 


King and his brother what had been offered to 


himſelf. They both adviſed him to accept of it. 


Why, ſald he, have you a mind that I ſhould be- 


tray you? The King anſwered, he knew nothing 
could corrupt him. Then, faid he, you know 


me ſbetter than I do my ſelf: For ifT take the mo- 


ney J ſhall find the ſweet of it, and ſtudy 


tohave it continued to me by 3 He 


toldthem how he had rejected the offer; and 
very ſeriouſly warned the King of the danger he 
ſaw be might fall into, if he ſuffered any of 
thoſe- who ſerved him, to be once penſioners 


to other Princes: Thoſe preſents were made 


only to biaſs them in their counſels, and to 


diſcover ſecrets by their means: And if the King 


zwe way to it, the taking money would ſoon 


grow to a habit, and ſpread like an infection 


thro: the whole Court. | 


AS the motion for the match with Portugal oo Duke | 
O 0 8 


was carried on, an incident of an extraordinary 
nature happened in the Court. The Earl of 
Clarenden's daughter, being with child, and 


marriage. 


tear her time, called upon the Duke of Drei 


o own his marriage with her. She had been 
Maid of honour to the Princeſs Royal: And 
the Duke, who was even to his old age of an 
orous diſpoſition, tried to gain her to 


comply with his * She managed the 


matter 


matter with ſo much addreſs, that in conclugon 


* 
a - 
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he married her. Her father did very ſolemij 


roteſt , that he knew nothing of the matter 
fil now that it broke out. The Duke thought mY 
to have ſhaken her from claiming it by greg bs 
promiſes, and as great threatnings. But ſhe very | 
was a woman of a great ſpirit. She ſaid, ſſe * M 
Was his wife, and would have it known th Wi den 
ſhe. was ſo, let him uſe her. afterwards a; je bed 
pleaſed. Many diſcourſes were ſet about upon I di 
this occaſion. But the King ordered fone Wi gars 
Biſhops and Judges to peruſe the proofs ſhehad prinei 
to produce: And they reported that, according Wi 1... 
| to the doctrine of the Goſpel, and the law of Wi jj. j, 
England, it was a good marriage. So it v er wh 
not poſſible to break it, but by trying how fir Wil or B. 
the. matter could by carried ot her, for cad 
marrying a perſon ſo near the King, withouthi ſevere, 
leave. The King would not break with the ould 
Earl of Clarendon: And ſo he told his brother, would 
he muſt drink as he brewed, and live with her adam 
whom he had made his wife. All the Earl of hom 
Clarendom s enemies rejoyced at this: For they WW ul oth 
reckoned, how much ſoever it ſeemed to raiſe if ne 


him at preſent, yet it would raiſe envy ſo lig WM, 0:1; 


muſt be all their ruine ſooner or later. 


ainſt him, and make the King ſo jealous of I ..... - 
him, as being more in his brother's interetts E one am 
than in his own, that they looked on it as that WW: bis 
which would end in his ruine. And he himſel WM. belie 
thought ſo, as his ſon told me: For, as ſoon Wh: by 
as he knew of it, and when he ſaw his (on this acc 
lifted up with it, he proteſted to him, that he le elcar 
knew nothing of the matter, till it broke out; . Vb, 
but added, that he looked on it, as that which eucatio 


had uſec 
: UPON, 2 
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{ion | | „ „ UTR 
ny UPON this I will digreſs a little to give 1882. | 
ter, an account of the Duke's character, whom I Tue 
ught WW knew for ſome years ſo particularly, that Ican de, 
ren ay much upon my own knowledge. He was d 
be very brave in his youth, and ſo much magnified 

2 ſhe by Monſieur Ti trenne, that, till his marriage 

that e jeſſened him, he really clouded the King, and 

as he paſs'd for the ſuperior genius. He was naturally 

upon WW candid and ſincere, and a firm friend, till 

ſome affairs and his religion wore out all his firſt : 
x bad WW principles and inclinations. He had a great 

dino dere to underſtand affairs; and in order to 

aw of WW that he kept a conſtant journal ofall that paſs'd, 


it wa BW of which he ſhewed me a great deal. The Duke 


w far WW of Buckingham gave me once a ſhort but ſevere 

„ for character of the two brothers: It was the more 

outs Wl ſevere, becauſe it was true: The King (he ſaid) 

th the Wl could ſee things if he would, and the Duke 

.. would ſee things if he could. He had no true 
th net 


t judgment, and was ſoon determined -by thoſe 
ar of whom he truſted : But he was obſtinate againſt 
r they WW al other advices. He was bred with high notions 
0 mile or the Kingly authority, and laid it down for 
ſo bign mim, that all who oppoſed the King were 
lous of WW rebels in their hearts. He was perpetually in 


aterelts E one amour or other, without being very nice 
as that A nis choice: Upon which the King ſaid once, 

only e delieved his brother had his miſtreſſes given 

18 ſoon 


lim by his Prieſts for penance. He gave me 
lis account of his changing his religion: When 
le eſcaped out of the hands of the Earl of 
Nutbumberland, who had the charge of his 
eucation truſted to him by the Parliament, and 
ad uſed him with great reſpect, all due care 
Was taken, as ſoon as he got beyond ſea, to 
| | 2 form 


his (on 
that he 
e Out; 
t which 


ON 
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form him to a ſtrict adherence to the Church? 


Exgland: Among other things much was fad Wil He; 

of the authority of the Church, and of the tr. Wl yis 
dition from the Apoſtles in ſupport of Epiſcopacy: oppc 
So that, when he came to obſerve that there WM h 
was more reaſon to ſubmit to the Catholick Nef C 
Church than to one particular Church, ad hee 
that other traditions might be taken on her word, relipi 
as well as Epiſcopacy was N among us ok E. 
he thought the ſtep was not great, but that it binde 

| was very reaſonable to go over to the Church anon 
of Rome: And Doctor Steward having taugt 1nd b 
him to believe a real but unconceivable preſcno i fcenc 
of Chriſt in the Sacrament , he thought this jim. 
went more than half way to tranſubſtantiation. WW came 
He ſaid, that a Nun's advice to him to pry fer 
every day, that if he was not in the tight wa, WW try 3 
God would ſet him right, did make a greif of orc 


impreſſion on him. But he-never told me wie Speak 
or where he was reconciled. He ſuffered m of bea 
to ſay a great deal to him on all theſe heads wong! 
I ſhewed the difference between ſubmiſſion ani all the 
obedience in matters of order and indifferent their. « 
things, and an implicite ſubmiſſion from tha loved 


belief of infallibility. I alſo ſhewed him the pers, 


difference between a ſpeculation of a mode a t the 
Chriſt's preſence, when it reſted in an opinion hands, 
& an adoration founded on it: T ho” the opinion pages 
of ſuch a preſence was wrong, there was 108 quality 
great harm in that alone: But the adoration i pit in 
an undue object was idolatry. He ſuffered m of it. 
to talk much and often to him on theſe head of the 
But I plainly ſaw , it made no impreflion : Au channe 


all that he ſeemed to intend by it was, to mail that le. 


uſe of me as aninſtrument to ſoften os” merch: 
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that people began to be poſſeſſed with to him. 
He wie e eager and revengeful: And 
was againſt the taking off any that ſet up in an 


| 1663. 


oppolition to the meaſures of the Court, and 


who by that means grew popular in the Houſe 
of Commons. He was for rougher methods. 
He continued for many years diflembling his 
religioa, and ſeemed zealous for the Chureh 


of England: But it was chiefly on deſign to 


kinder. all propoſitions that tended to unite us 
anong our ſelves. - He was a frugal Prince, 
and brought his Court into method and magni- 
cence: For he had 100000 J. a year allowed 
him. He was made High Admiral: And he 
came to underſtand all the concerns of the ſea 
very particulary. He had a very able Secre- 
tary about him, Sir William Coventry; a man 
of great notions and eminent vertues, the beſt 
Speakerin the Houſe of Commons, and capable 


of beating the chief miniſtry, as it was once 


thought he was very near it. The Duke found, 
al the great ſeamen had a deep tincture from 
their education: They both hated Popery, and 
loved liberty: They were men of ſevere tem- 


pers, and kept good diſcipline. But in order 


to the putting the fleet into more- confident 
hands, the Duke began a method of ſending 
Pages of honour , and other young perſons of 
quality, to be bred to the ſea. And theſe were 


put in command , as ſoon as they were capable 


of it, if not ſooner. This diſcouraged many 


of the old ſeamen, when they ſaw in what a 
channel adyancement was like to go; who upon 


that left the ſervice, and went and commanded 
merchant- men. By this means the vertue and 
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diſcipline of the navy is much loft. It is true, 
we have a breed of many gallant men, who WW qhen 
do diſtinguiſh themſelves in action: But it i pendet 
thought, the Nation has ſuffered much by the WW of tha! 
vices and diſorders of thoſe Captains, who WW wok t 
have riſen by their quality, more than by merit WW lamen 
ES Kin , 

The Ducheſs of York was a very extraordj- om 
nary woman. She had great knowledge, and WM Thoſe 
a lively ſenſe of things. She ſoon underſtood Ml tender 
what belonged toa Princeſs; and took ſtateon WM his jea 
her rather too much. She writ well, andhad WM he hat 


nor tO 


begun the Duke's life of which ſhe ſhewed me WM ballan 


a volume. It was all drawn from his journal: Bi Royal 
And he intended to have employed me in ca- not n 
ryilz, it on. She was bred to great ſtrictneß Wl widow 
in religion, and practiſed ſecret confeſſion. Will on, k 
Morley told me, he was her confeſſor. Ste brothe 
began at twelve years old, and continued under WF But he 
his direction, till, upon her father's diſgrace, WM herſelf 
he was put from the Court. She was generous Wi upon : 
and friendly; but was too ſevere an enemy. of bra 

The King's third brother, the Duke of Gi WM incline 
ceſter , was of a tEmper different from his: two Wi come 
brothers. He was active, and loved buſinels, Bi equipa 
was apt to have particular friendſhips; and had WM ran he 
an inſinuating temper, which was generally Wl ſome « 
very acceptable: The King loved him much guardi 
better than the Duke of York... He was WM that 


uneaſy, when he ſaw.there was no poſt leftfor nisfor 


him, ſince Mon was General: So he ſpoketo i had fo 


the Earl of Clarendon, that he might be made WW have | 
Lord Treaſurer; & tho' the Earl told him, it wa I unde, 


a poſt below his dignity, he would nat be put off I manne 
with that: For he could not bear an idle life, Nc Ora 
T | 85 nor | 
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gor to ſee his brother at the head of the Fleet, 
when he himſelf had neither buſineſs nor de- 


pendence. But the mirth and entertainments 


of that time raiſed his blood ſo high, that he 


took the ſmall pox; of which he died, much 


lamented by all, but moſt particularly by the 


& deatk. 


King, who was never in his whole life ſeen ſo 


much troubled , as he was on that occaſion. 
Thoſe who would not believe he had much 
tenderneſs in his nature, imputed this rather to 
his jealouſy of the brother that ſurvived , fince 
he had now loſt the qanly perſon that could 
balance him. Not long after him the Princeſs 
Royal died likewiſe of the ſmall pox; but was 
not much lamented. She had lived ig Der 
widowhood for ſome years with great repùtati- 
on, kept a decent Court, and ſupported her 
brothers very liberally ; and lived within bounds. 
But her mother, who had the art of making 
herſelf believe any thing ſhe had a mind to, 
won a converſation with the Queen Mother 
of France; fancied the King of France might be 
nclined to marry her. So ſhe writ to her tp 
come to Paris. In order to that, ſhe made an 


equipage far above what ſhe could ſupport. So ſhe 


ran herſelf into debt, ſold all her jewels, and 
ſome eſtates that were in her power as her ſon's 
puargian ; and was not only diſappointed of 
that vain expectation , but fell into ſome 
misfortunes, that leſſened the reputation ſhe 
tad formerly lived in. Upon her death it might 
have been expected, both in juſtice and gra- 
ttude, that the King would in a moſt particular 
manner have taken her ſon, the young Prince 
0 Orange, into his protection. But he fell into 

S 4: better 
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| bener hands: For his grandmother became bis 


guardian, and took care both of his eſtate and 
his education. 1 


„ Thus two of the branches of the Royal fa- f 
mily were cut off ſoon after the Reſtoration, 


And ſo little do the events of things anſwer the 
firſt appearances, that a Royal family of three 
Princes and two Princeſſes, all young and 
graceful perſons, that promiſed a numerous if- 
ſue, did moulder away ſo faſt , that now, 


while Jam writing, all is reduced to the per- 
ſon of the Queen, and the Ducheſs of Sui. 


The King had a very numerous iſſue, tho' none 
by his Queen. The Duke had by both his 
wives; and ſome irregular amours, a very nume. 
rous iſſue. And the preſent Queen has had a 
molt fruitful marriage as to iſſue, tho' noneof 
them ſurvive. The Princeſs Heuriette was ſo 


_ pleaſed with the diverſion of the French Court, 


that ſhe was glad to go thither again to be married 
to the King's Brother. 

As the treaty with Portugal went on, France 
did engage 1n the concerns of that Crown, tho' 
they had by treaty promiſed the contrary to the 


Fa To excuſe their perfidy , Count 
oc 


homberg , a German by birth, and a Calvinil 


by his religion, was ordered to $0 thither, 2 


one prevailed with by the Portagal Ambaſlador, 
and not as ſent over by the orders of the Court 
of Frauce. He pals'd thro' England to concert 
with the King the matters of Portugal, and the 
ſupply that was to be ſent thither from England 


. He told me, the King had admitted him into 
great familiarities with him at Paris. He had 
known him firſt at the Hague: For he was the 
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Prince of Orazge's particular favourite; but had 
ſo great a ſhare in the laſt violent actions of his 
life, in ſeizing the States, and in the attempt upon 


Amſterdam, that he left the ſervice upon his 


death; and gained fo great a reputation in 
rince of Conde and 
Turenne, he was thought the beſt General they 


had. He had much free diſcourſe with the 


King, tho” he found his mind was ſo turned 
to mirth and pleaſure , that he ſeemed dcarce 
capable of laying any thing to heart. He adviſed 
him to, ſet up for the head of the Proteſtant 
religion : For tho', he ſaid to, him, he knew 
he had not much religion, yet his intereſts led 
him to that. It would keep the Princes of 
Germany in a great dependence on him, and 
make him the umpire of all their affairs; and 
would procure him great credit with the Hu- 
guenots of France, and keep that Crown in 
perpetual fear of him. He adviſed the King to 
employ the military men that had ſerved under 


Cromwell; whom he thought the beſt officers 


he had ever ſeen: And he was ſorry to ſee 
they were diſtniſs'd, and that a company of 
wild young men were thoſe the King relied 
on. But what he preſs'd moſt on the King, 
as the buſineſs, then in agitation, was concer- 
ning the ſale of Dankirk. The Spaniards pre- 
tended it ought to be reſtoręd to them, fince 
it was taken from them by Cromwell, when they 


Dun rk, 
ſola to che 
French, 


had the King and his brothers in their armies - | 


But that was not much regarded. The French 


pretended, that by their agreement with Crom- 
well, he was only. to hold it , till they had re- 
payed the charge of the war: Therefore they , 

f e 81 offering 
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offering to lay that down, ought to have the 
place delivered to them. The King was in no 
ſort bound by this. So the matter under debate 
was, whether it ought to be kept or ſold. The 


military men, who were believed to be corrupted 


by France, ſaid, the place was not tenabie; 
that in time of peace it would put the King to 


a great charge, and in time of war it would 


not quit the coſt of keeping it. The Earl of 


 - Clarendon laid, he underſtood not thoſe inat- 


| occaſions. Schomberg adviſed , in oppoſition to 
all this, that the King ſhould keep it; for, 


ters; but appealed to Mox#'s jud 
did poſitively adviſe the letting it go for the ſum 
that Frauce offered. To make the buſineſs go 
the eaſier, the King promiſed, that he would 


lay up all the money in the Tower; and that 


it ſhould not be touched, but upon extraordinary 


conſidering the naval power of England, it could 
not be taken. He knew, that, tho' Frauce 
ſpoke big, as if they would break with Exgland 
unleſs that was delivered up, yet they were 
far from the thoughts of it. He had conſidered 
the place well; and he was ſure it could never 
be taken, as long as England was maſter of 


the ſea. The holding it would keep both Fraxce 


Tangier a 
pait of the 
Queen's 


portion, 


blame was caſt chiefly on him; tho? his ſon af 


and Spain in a dependence upon the King. But 
he was ſingular in that opinion. So it was ſold: 


and all the money, that was paid for it, was 


immediately ſquandred away, among the Miſt- 
riſs's creatures. ond | 
By this the King loſt his reputation abroad. 
The Court was believed venal. And becauſe 
the Earl of Clarendon was in greateſt credit, the 
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W fired me, he kept himſelf out of that affair en- ” | 0 
rely. The coſt beſtowed on that place fince * | | 
that time, and the great prejudice we have fuf= <. 
fered by it, has made that ſale to be often re- 
fected on very ſeverely. But it was pretended, 
that Tangier , Which was offered as a part of the 
rtion that the Infanta of Portugal was to 
bring with her, was aplace of much greater con- 
ſequence. Its firuation in the map is indeed very 
| eminent. And if Spain had been then in a con- 
dition to put any reſtraint on our trade , it had- 
been of great uſe to us; eſpecially, it the mak- 
ing a mole there had been more practicable, 
than it proved to be. It was then ſpoken of in 
the Court in the higheſt ſtrains of flattery. It 
was ſaid, this would not only give us the entire 
command of the Mediterranean trade , but it 
would be a place of ſafety for a ſquadron to be 
always kept there, for ſecuring our Weſt and 
Laſt India trade. And ſuch mighty things were 
ſaid of it, as if it had been reſerved tor the King's 
reign, to make it as glorious abroad, as it was 
happy at home: Tho? ſince that time we have 
never been able, neither by force nor treaty, to 
get ground enough round the town from the 
Moors to maintain the garriſon. But every man 
that was employed there ſtudied only his own 
tereſt, and how to rob the King. Ifthemo- _ 
ney, that was laid out in the mole at different 
times, had been raiſed all in a ſucceſſion , as 
talt as the work could be carried on, it might 
have been made a very yaluable place. But 
there were ſo many diſcontinuings, and ſo ma- 
ny new undertakings » that after an immenſe 
charge the Court grew weary of it : Andinthe 
; year 
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year 1683 they ſent a ſquadron of ſhipstobring 
away the garriſon, and to deſtroy all the works 
. Fo end this matter of the King's marriage with 
the Infanta of Portugal all at once: It was at 
laſt concluded. The Earl of Sandwich went for 
her, and was the King's proxy in the nuptial 
ceremony. The King communicated the mat- 
ter both to the Parliament of Euglaud, and Scy- 
land. And ſo ſtrangely were people changed, 


that tho? they all had ſeen the miſchievous ef- 


fects of a Popiſh Queen in the former reign, 


- yet not one perſon moved againſt -it in either 


arliament, except the Earl of Caſſilis in Scot. 


land; who moved for an addreſs to the King to 


marry a Proteſtant. He had but one to ſecond 
him: So entirely were men run from one ex- 


Whenthe Queen was brought over, the King 
met her at VWincheſter in ſummer 1662. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury came to perform the 
ceremony: But the Queen was bigotted to ſuch 
a degree, that ſhe would not ſay the words of 
matrimony, nor bear the fight of the Archbiſhop, 
The King ſaid the words haſtily : And the Arch- 
biſhop pronounced them married perſons. U- 


pon this ſome thought afterwards to have dil- 


ſolved the marriage, as a marriage only de fac- 
zo, in which no conſent had been given. But 
the Duke of Nork told me, they were married 
by the Lord Aubigny according to the Roman 
ritual, and that he himſelf was one of the wit- 


neſſes: And he added, that, a few days before 


he told me this, the Queen had ſaid to him, 


that ſhe heard ſome intended to call her marriage 
| WM 


\ 
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1 queſtion; and that, if that was done, ſhe muſt 


1662. 


call on him as one of her witneſſes to prove it. 


] aw the letter that the King writ to the Earl 


of Clarendon the day after their marriage, by 
which it appeared very plainly that the marriage _ 


was conſummated , and that the King was well 
pleaſed with her. The King himſelf told me, 


ſhe bad been with child: And Willis the great 


Phyſician told Doctor Lleyd, from whom I 
had it, that ſhe had once miſcarried of a child, 


which was ſo far advanced, that, if it had been 
carefully look'd to, the ſex might have been 
diſtinguiſhed. But ſhe proved a barren wife, 
and was a woman of a mean appearance”, 
and of no agreeable temper: So that the King 
never conſidered ' her much; and ſhe made 
ever after but a very mean figure. For ſome 
time the King carried things decently , and 
did not viſit his miſtriſs openly. But he grew 
weary of that reſtraint; and ſhook it off fo 


entirely, that he had ever after that miſtriſſes 


to the end of his life, to the great ſcandal of 
the world, and to the particular reproach of 
all that ſerved about him in the Church. He 


uſually came from his miſtriſſes lodgings to 


Church, even on Sacrament days. He held as 
it were a Court in them: And all his Miniſters 


The Ring 
lived in an 
avowed 
coutſe of 
levvdneſs. 


made applications to them. Only the Earls of 


Clarendon and Southampton would never ſo 
much as make a viſit to any of them; which 
was maintaining the decencies of vertue in a 
very ſolemn manner. The Lord Clarendon put 
the juſtice of the Nation in very good hands ; 
and employed ſome who had been on the bench 


[ 
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in CromwelPs times the famous Sir Mathey 


Hate in particular. 


1660. The buſitieſs of Ireland was a harderprovince 
The ſettle The Irish that had been in the rebellion had made 
e vi a treaty with the Duke of Ormond, then acting 


in the King's name, tho? he had no legal power 


\ 


under the Great Seal, the King being then a 


priſoner. But the Queen-mother got , as they 
give out, the Crown of Fraxce to become the 
guarantee for the performance. By the treaty 
they were to furniſh him with an army, to adhere 
to the King's intereſts, & ſerve under the Duke 


of Ormond; And for this they were to be par- 


doned all that was paſs'd , to have the open 

. ... Exerciſe of their religion, and a free admittance 
into all employments, and to have a free Par- 
liament without the curb of Poyning's law. But 
after the misfortune at Dublin, they ſet up a 
ſypream Council again, and refuſed to obey 
the Duke of Ormond; in which the Pope's Nun- 


cio conducted them. After ſome diſputes, and 


7 that the Duke of Ormond ſaw he could notpre- 
vail with them to be commanded by him any 
more, he left Ireland. And Cromwellcame over, 


and reduced the whole countrey, and made a 


ſettlement of the confiſcated eſtates, for the 


pay of the undertakers for the Iriab War, and 


of the Officers that had ſerved in it. The King 
had in his Declaration from Breda promiſed to 
confirm the ſettlement of Irelaud. So now a 


great debate aroſe between the native 1rish and 
the Euglisb ſettled in Ireland. The former claim- 


ed the articles that the Duke of Ormond had 


granted them. He in anſwer to this ſaid , = 
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1d broken firſt on their part, and ſo had for- 1 
fired their claim to them. They ſeemed to rely. 
much on the Court of France, and on the whole 
Popiſh party abroad , of which they were the 
moſt conſiderable branch at home. But Exgland 
dd naturally incline to ſupport the Exglicb in- 
tereſts. And, as that intereſt in Ireland had gone 
in very unanimouſly to the deſign of the King's 
Reſtoration, and had merited much on that ac- 
count, {o they drew over the Duke of Ormond 
to join with them, in order to an act confirm- 
ing Cromtuell's ſettlement. Only a Court of 
claims was ſet up, to examine the pretenſions 
of ſome of the 1r:5h , who had ſpecial excuſes 
for themſelves, why they ſhould not be includ- 
ed in the general forfeiture of the Nation. Some 
wereunder age: Others were travelling, or ſerv- 

ing abroad And many had diſtinguiſh'd them- 

ſelves in the King's ſervice , when he was in 

Flanders; chiefly under the Dukeof rk, who 

pleaded much for them , and was always de- 
pended on by them, as their chief patron. It 
was thought moſt equitable, to ſend over men 
from England, who were not concerned in the 
intereſts or paſſions of the parties of that King- 
dom, to try thoſe claims. Their proceedings 
were much cried out on: For it was ſaid, that 
every man's claim, who could ſupport it with 
a good preſent, was found good, and that all 
the members of that Court came back very rich. 

So that, tho? the Irish thought they had not 
juſtice enough done them, the Euglish ſaid they 

had too much. When any thing was to. be 

proved by witneſſes, ſets of them were hired , 

to depoſe according to the inſtructions 2 
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them. This was then cried out on, as a new 


ſcene of wickednefs ,” that was then opened 


and which mult in the end ſubvert all juſtice ang 


700d government. The infection has ſpread 


danger of being ruined by falſe witneſſes ha; 
become ſo terrible , that there is no ſecurity 
zyainſt it, but from the ſincerity of Juries. And 


it theſe come to be packt, then all men may 
be ſoon at mercy, if a wicked government 


ſhould ſet on a violent proſecution, as has hap- 
pened oftner than once. I am not inſtruqed 
enough in the affairs of Ireland, to carry this 
matter into more particulars. The Egli 
intereſt was managed chiefly ow two men of a 
very indifferent reputation, the Earls of Aug) 
and Orrery. The chief manager of the Jr; 
intereſt was Richard Talbot, one of the Duke's 
bedchamber men, who had much cunning, 


and had the ſecret both of his maſter's pleaſures, 
and of his religion, for ſome years, and was 
_ Afterwards raiſed by him to be Earl and Duke 


of T:rconnel. Thus I have gone over the ſeveral 


branches of the ſettlement of matters after the 


| Reſtoration, * I have reſerved the affairs of the 
Church laſt, as thoſe about which I have taken 


the moſt pains to be well informed; and which 


I do therefore offer to the reader with ſome 


| aſſurance, and on which I hope due reflection | 


will be made. | 


AT the Reſtoration, Juæon, the ancienteſt 
and moſt eminent of the former Biſhops, 


who had aſſiſted the late King in his laſt hours, 


was promoted to Canterbury, more out of | 
decency, than that he was then capable to fil 


that 
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ba polt; for as he was never. 2 great divine — 
o be. was, now ſuperannuated.. + Fho” others 


that after ſome. diſcourſes 
with the King he was 10 much ſtruck with 


what he obſerved in him, that upon that he 


lolt boch heart and hope. The King treated 
tim with out ward reſpect, but had no great 
ard to him. Hheidon aud Morley were the 
men that had the greateſt. credit. Sheldon was 
clcemed a learned man before the wars: But £ 
he was now engaged ſo deep in politicks, that 
ſcarce any prints of what he had been remain- 
ed. He was a very dextrous man in buſineſs, 
tad a great quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a 
very true judgment. 
and charitable man. He had a great pleaſantneſs 
of converſation, perhaps too great. He had 
n art, that was peculiar to him, of treating 
al that came to him in a moſt obliging manner: 


gut fewy depended much on his profeſſions of 


friendſhip. He ſeemed not to have a deep ſenſe 
df religion , if any at all: And ſpoke of it moſt 
commonly as of an en 
4 matter of policy. By this means the King 
came; to look on Fs as a wiſe and honeſt 


Clergy man. Sheldow was. at firſt made. Biſhop | 


of London, and was upon Juxon's death pro- 
moted to C anterbary.; Morley had been firſt 
known to the world as a friend of the Lord 
faltland's : And that was enough to raiſe a 


He was a generous 


He had continued for many 
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1660. 


pious and charitable man, of a very 


Hammond 
i, 4 


i 


he took care after his promotion to free himſel 
from all ſuſpicions of that kind. He was 2 


exemplary 
life, but extream paſſionate, and very obſtinate. 


He was firſt made Biſhop of Worreſter. Dodor 


Hammond, for whom that See was deſigned : 


died a little before the Reſtoration, which was 


an unſpeakable loſs to the Church: For, as he 


was a man of great learning , and of moſt 


e having been the perſon that 


Durpa 


during the bad times had maintained the cauſe 
of the Church in a very ſingular manner; ſo 


he was a very moderate man in his temper, 


tho' with a high principle; and probably he 


would have fallen into healing counſels. He 


was alſo much ſet on reforming abuſes, and 
for raifing in the Cl 


a due ſenſe of the 
obligations they lay under. But by his death 


Morley was advanced to Worceſter : And not 


long after he was removed to Vincheſter, void 
by Duppa's death, who had been the King's 


Tutor, tho' no way fit for that poſt; but he 
was a meek and humble man, and much loved 
for the ſweetneſs of his temper; and would 
have been more eſteemed, if he had died before 
the Reſtoration; for he made not that uſe of 


the great wealth that flowed in upon him that 
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was expected. Morley 
honeſter man of the two, as SHeldon was cer- 
tainly the abler man. : 


was thought always the 


THE firſt point in debate was, whether 
conceſſions ſhould be made, and pains taken 
fo gain the Diſſenters , or not; eſpecially the 
Presbyterians. The Earl of Clarendon wi 
much for it; and got the King to _ 


r. —— ——p— ů 


* 
* 


ning Eccleſiaſtical affairs, to which if he had 
ſtood, very probably the greateſt part of them 
mighthaye been gained. But the Biſhops did not 
approve of this: And after the ſervice they did 


| that Lord in the Duke of .7ort's marriage, he 


would not put any hardſhip. on thoſe who had 
ſo fignally obliged him. This diſguſted the 
Lord Southampton, who was for carrying on 


W the deſign that had been much talked of during 


the wars » of moderating matters both with 


lation to the government of the Church, and 
' the worſhip and ceremonies : Which created 
ſome coldneſs between him and the Earl of 


Clarendon, when the. Lord Chancellor went 
off from thoſe deſigns. The conſideration that 
thoſe Biſhops and their party had in the matter. 
was this: The Presbyterians were poſſeſſed of 


moſt of the great benefices in the Church , 


chiefly in the City of London, and in the two 
Univerſities. It is true, all that had come in- 


to the room of thoſe who were turned out by 


tie Parliament, or the viſitors ſent by them , 
were removed by the courſe. of law, as men 


that were illegally poſſefled of other mens rights: 
| And that even where the former incumbents 


were. dead, becauſe a title originally wrong 
was ſtill wrong in law. But there were a great 
many of them in very eminent poſts, who were 


legally poſſeſſed of them. Many of theſe, chiefly 


ln the city of London, had gone into the deſign 
of the Reſtoration in ſo ſignal a manner, and 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that they had great merit, 
and a juſt title to very high preferment. Now, 
v tbere remained a great deal of the old animoſity 

| T 2 againſt 
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that the half-conformity of the Puritans before 

town between the lecturers and the incumbents, 

that the former took all methods to render 
themſelves popular, and to raiſe the benevolence | 


by diſparaging the government both in Church 


King, to poſſeſs him with the neceſſity of having 


the Court had reſtrained them, they would 
have carried things much farther than they did, 


laid deſign, to which' the heat of theſe men 
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againſt them for what they had done during 
the wars, ſo it was ſaid, it was better to have 
a ſchiſm out of the Church than within it; and 


the war had ſet up a faction in every city and 


of their people, which was their chief ſubſiſtence, 


and State. They had alſo many ſtories among 
them, of the credit they had in the eleCtionsof 
Parliament men which they infuſed in the 


none to ſerve in the Church, but perſons that 
ſhould be ficmly tied to his intereſt, both by 
principle, and by ſubſcriptions and oaths. [t 
is true, the joy then ſpread thro? the Nation 
had got at this time a new Parliament to be 
elected of men fo high and ſo hot, that, nlels 


againſt all that had been concerned in the late 
wars: But they were not to expect ſuch ſucceſs 
at all times : Therefore they thought it was 
neceſſary to make ſure work at this time: And, 
inſtead of uſing methods to bring in the ſeetaries, 
they reſolved rather to ſeek the moſt effeCtual 
ones for caſting them out, and bringing a new 
ſet of men into the Church. This took with 
the King, at leaſt it ſeemed to do ſo. But; 
tho? he put on an ontward appearance of 
moderation, yet he was in another and deeper 


proved ſubſervient, for bringing in of Popery 
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whatever ſhould be granted of that ſort ſhould 


{till an appearance of moderation, till the 
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A Popiſh Queen was a great ſtep to keep it in 1660; | 9 
countenance at Court, and to have a great * 
many Prieſts going about the Court flint ihe 
converts. It was thought, a toleration was the 
only method for fetting it a going all the Nation 
over- And nothing could make a toleration 
for Popery paſs , but the having great bodies of 
men put out of the Church, and put under 
ſevere laws, which ſhould force them to move 
for a toleration, and ſhould make it reaſonable 
to grant it to them. And it was reſolved, that 


go in ſo large a manner, that Papiſts ſhould 

be comprehended within it. So the Papiſts had 

this generally ſpread among them, that they a 
Gould oppoſe all propoſitions for comprehenſi- | 
In, and ſhould animate the Church party to 1 
maintain their ground againſt all the ſectaries. 
And in that point they ſeemed zealous for the 
Church. But at the ſame time they ſpoke of 
toleration, as neceſſary both for the peace and 
quiet of the Nation, and for the encouragement 
of trade. And with this the Duke was ſo 
poſſeſſed, that he declared himſelf a moſt violent 
enemy to comprehenſion, and as zealous for 
toleration. The King being thus reſolved on 
fing the terms of conformity to what they 
had been before the war, without making the 
leaſt abatement or alteration, they carried on 


rength of the parties ſhould appear in the new b 

palament, + ; Se, | 
80, after the declaration was ſet out, a Arteaty in 

commiſſion was granted to twelve of a ſide, %. 

With nine aſſiſtants to each. ſide, who' were | 
WH 3 appointed 
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appointed to meet at the Savoy, and to conſider 


on the ways of unitinf; both ſides. At ther 


| *firſt meeting. Sheldon told them, that thoſe of 


the Church had not deſired this meeting, a 


being fatisfied with the legal eſtabliſhment ; and 
therefore they had nothing to offer; but i 
belonged to the other fide, who moved for 
alterations, to offer both their exceptions tg 
the laws in being, and the alterations that they 
propoſed. He told them, they were to lay all 
they had to offer before them at once; for they 


would not engage to treat about any one parti- iſ 


cular, till they ſaw how far their demands went: 
And he ſaid, that all was to be tranſacted in 
writing, tho” the others inſiſted on an amicable 
conference; which was at firſt denied: 1 
ſome hopes were given of allowing it at lalta 
Papers were upon this given in. The Presbyterians 
moved, that Biſhop Usher's Reduction ſhould 


be laid down as a ground-work to treat on; 


that Biſhops ſhould not govern their Dioceſe by 
their ſingle authority, nor depute it to Lay 


_ officers in their Courts, but ſhould in matters 


of ordination and juriſdiction take along with 


them the counſel and concurrence of the Presby- 


: ters. They did offer ſeveral exceptions to the 


of ll that were baptized. Bur as they prop 


- Liturgy » againſt the many reſponſes by the 
people; and they deſired, all might be made 


one continued prayer. They deſired that no 
leſſons ſhould be taken out of the Apocryphal 
books; that the Pſalms uſed in the daily ſervice 


ſhould be according to the new tranſlation. 
They excepted to many parts of the Office of 


baptiſm, that import the inward regeneration 
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teſe amendments. ſo they did alſo offer a 1660. 


Liturgy new drawn by Mr. Baxter. They 

inſiſted mainly againſt kneeling at the Sacrament' 
of the Lord's Supper, chiefly againſt the impoſin 

it; and moved that the poſture might be [ef 
fee, and that the uſe of the ſurplice, of the 
croſs in baptiſm, of God-fathers being the 
ſponſors in baptiſm , and of the holy days 

might be aboliſhed. Sheldon ſaw well what the 

effect would be of putting them to make all! 
their demands at once. The number of them 
niſed a mighty outcry againſt them, as people 

that could never be ſatisſied. But nothing gave 

ſo great an advantage againſt them, as their 
offering a new Liturgy. In this they were 
divided among themielves. Some were for 

inſiſting only on a few important things, reckon- - 
ng that, if they were gained, and a union 
followed upon that, it would be eaſier to gain 
other things afterwards. But all this was 


| overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a man „„, 
of great piety; and, if he had not meddled in Character. 


too many things, would have been eſteemed one 
of the learned men of the age. He writ near 
two hundred books; Of theſe, three are large 
folios: He had a very moving and pathetical 
way of writing, and was his whole life long a man 
of great zeal and much ſimplicity; but was 
molt unhappily ſubtle and metaphyfical in 


every thing. There was a great ſubmiſſion paid 


to him by the whole party. So he perſuaded 
them, that from the words of the commiſſion 
they were bound to offer every thing that they 


thought might conduce to the good or peace 


ef the Church, without conſidering what was 
Px LEM Me 
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like, to be obtained, or what effect their demang. 


in : ſo much might have, in irritating the minds 
: 0 ; 


thoſe who, were then the ſuperiour body in 
ſtrength and number. All the whole matter 


vas at laſt reduced to one ſingle point, whether 


\ 
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it was, lawful to determine the certain uſe of 
things indifferent in the worſhip, of God? The 
Biſhops held them to that point, and. preſled 
them to ſhew that any of the things impoſed 
were of themſelves unlawful. The. Presbyterians 
declined this; bur affirmed , that other circumſtan- 
ces. might make it become- unlawful to ſettle a 
peremptory law about things indifferent: which 
they applied chiefly to kneeling in the Sacrament, 

ſtood: upon it that a law, which excluded 
all that did not kneel. from the Sacrament; 
was unlawful, as a limitation in the point of 


communion put on the laws of Chriſi, which 


ought to be the only condition of thoſe who 
had a right to it. Upon this point there was 
a free conference that laſted ſome days. The 
two men, that had the chief management of 
the debate, were th. oſt unfit to heal matters, 
and the fitteſt to widen them, that could have 
been found out. Baxter was the opponent, 
and Gunning was the reſpondent; who was 
afterwards advanced, firſt to Chicheſter, and 
then to EH. He was a man of great reading, 
and noted for a ſpecial ſubtilty of arguing : All 
the arts of ſophiſtry were made uſe of by him 
on all occaſions, in as-confident a manner, 4s 
if they bad been ſound, reaſoning: He was 
man of an innocent life, unweariedly active to 


very little purpoſe. He was, much ſet on the 
reconciling us with, Popery in ſome points: 


And 
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And; becauſe: the charge of idolatry ſeemed a 1 
tar to all thoughts of reconciliation with them, 


te ſet himſelf with very great zeal to clear the 
Church of Rome of idolatry. -I'his made many 
ſupe&t him as inclining to go over to them: 


hut he was far from it; and was a very honeſt, 
ſneere man, but of no ſound judgment, and 


of n prudence in affairs. He was for our 


n | 

Primitive Church, particularly in praying for 
the dead, in the uſe of oil, with many other 
ntuals. He formed many in Cambridge upon 
is ] notions; who have carried them perhaps 
farther than he intended. Baxter and he ſpent 
ſome days in much logical atguing, to the 


verſion of the town, who thought here were 
2 couple of fencers engaged in diſputes, tha: 


could never be brought to an end, nor have 
any good effect. In concluſion, this commiſſion, 
being limited to ſuch a number of days, came 
to an end, before any one thing was agreed 


on. The Biſhops inſiſted on the laws that were ſtill 
in force, to Which they would admit of no 


exception, unleſs it was proved that the matter 
of: thoſe laws was ſinful. They charged the 


Presbyterians with having made a ſchiſm, upon 


a charge againſt the Church for things, which 
now they themſelves could not call ſinful. 


| They ſaid, there was no reaſon to gratify ſuch 


aſort of men in any thing: One demand granted 
would draw on many more: All authority both 


in Church and Sate was ſtruck at by the poſition 


they had inſiſted on, that it was not lawful to 
impoſe things indifferent, ſince they ſeemed 


do be the only proper n in which human 
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„ authority could interpoſe. So this furniſeg Lot 


ati oceaſion to expoſe them as enemies to all cond 
order. ＋ Te been catried at the Szvv, Bl tht ! 
with great ſharpneſs, and many reflection. pron 
Baxter ſaid onee, ſuch things wyould offend many Wl bep 
good men in the Nation. Sears, the Arehbiſnop Wil tv ir 
of Dru, upon that took notice that he would na enjoi 
ſay Kingdom, but Nation, a he would for ĩ 


not acknowledge a King. Of this great complaints Con 


were made, as an indecent return for the zeil Bl hook 
they had ſhewn in the Reſtoration. relati 


THE conference” broke up without doing Wil 17 
any good: It did rather hurt, and heightened Wil de 1 
the ſharpneſs that was then on peoples minds of ta 
to ſuch a degree, that it needed no addition to Wl. © th 
raiſe it higher. The Presbyterians laid their il 2 dec 
complaints before the Kinge But little regard WI r an 
was had to them. And now all the concern WI nant! 
that ſeemed to employ the Biſhops thoughts WI over 
was, not only to make no alteration on theit WM Cove 


account, but to nuke the termis of conformity Wl Was c 


much ſtricter than they had been before the 
war. So it was reſolved to maintain conformity 
to the height, and to put lecturers in the ſame 
condition with the incumbents, as to oaths and 
ſubſcriptions; and to oblige all perſons to 


except 
life fo 
point, 


all and everyparticular contained andpreſcribed 
in the book of Common Prayer. Many, who 
thought it lawful to conform in ſubmiſſion), 


pet ſerupled at this, as importing a particular i uten 
approbation of every thing: And great diſtindion land t 
was made between x conformity in practice, AN 
and fo full and diſtinct an aſſent. Yet ma A Ut 


got 
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conſent of obedience: For tho? the words of 
de ſubſcription; which were alſo to be publickly 

onounced before the congregation, declarin 
the perſon's unfeigned aſſent and conſent, ſeem 


enjoined this carried a clear explanation of it; 
Conſent to the uſe of all things contained in the 


| book. Another ſubſeription was enacted , with 
relation to rhe League and Covenant; by which 


they were required to declare it unlawful upon 


Join ay pretence whatſoever to take arms againſt 


tenen WI the King, renonuncing the traiterous poſition 


mind WY of taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, 
on to or thoſe commiſſioned by him, together with 
Ae 2 declaration, that no obligation lay on them 
regard r any other perſon from the League or Cove- 


ncern nant to endeavour any change or alteration of 


us government in Church and State, and that the 


was contriv'd againſt all the old men, who 
had both taken the Covenant themſelves , and 
had preſs'd it upon others. So they were now 
to own themſelves very guilty in that matter. 


excepted to the ſubſcription', thoꝰ it was ſcarce 


point. Some thought, that ſince the King had 


3 N dht | 
ANOTHER point was fixed by the A& 
« Uniformity , which was more at large 
N formerly: 


(ober that; as importing no more but 2 


for it enacted this declaration as an aſſent and 


And thoſe, who thought it might be lawful 
upon great and illegal provocation to reſiſt unjuſt 
incaſions on the laws and liberties of the ſubjects, 
lafe for any at that time to have inſiſted on that 


uten the Covenant, he at leaſt was bound to 


1. 


to import this, yet the clauſe of the act that 


it Covenant was in it ſelf an unlawful oath. This 
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formerly : Thoſe, who came to England from 
the Sue Churches, had not been required 
to be ordained, among us: But now all; that 
had not Epiſcopal Ordination, were made 
incapable of holding any Eccleſiaſtical Benefice. 
Some few alterations were made in the Liturgy 
by the Biſhops themſelves: A few new colles. 
were made, as the prayer for all eonditions of 
men, and the general thankſgiving. Accolled 
was alſo drawn for the Parliament, in which 
a new epithet was added to the King's title, 
that gave great offence, and occaſioned much 
indecent 8 He was ſtyled our moſt 
teligious King. It was not eaſy to giye a proper 
ſenſe to this, and to make it go well down; 
fince , whatever the ſignification of religion 
might be in the Latia word, as importing the 
ſacredneſs of the King's perſon, yet in the 
English language it bore a ſignification that was 
no way applicable to the King. And thoſe 
who took great libertics with him have often 
asked him, what muſt all his people think, 
when they heard him prayed for as their moſt 
xeligious King ? Some. other leſſer additions 
were made. But carè was taken that nothing 
ſhould be altered, ſo as it had been moved by 
the Presbyterians; for it was reſolved to gratify 
them in nothing. One important addition was 
made, chiefly by Gauden's means: He preſſed 
that a declaration , explaining the reaſons of 
their kneeling at the Sacrament; .,; which had 
been in King Edward's Liturgy., but was ett 
out in Queen Elizaleth's time, ſhould be again 
ſet where it had once been. The Papiſts were 
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declaration made againſt the real preſence; and 


te Duke told me, that when he asked Sheldow 


x they came to declare àgainſt a doctrine, 
uach he had been inſtructed was the doctrine 


of the Church, Sheldon anſwered, ask Cawaden 


about it, who is a Biſhop of your own making: 


For the King had ordered his promotion for 
the ſervice he had done. The Convocation that 


prepared thoſe alterations, as they added ſome 
new holy days, St. Barnabas, and the Conver- 
fon of St. Paul, ſo they took in more leſſons 
out of the Apocrypha , in particular the ſtory 
of Bell and the Dragon. New offices were alſo 
drawn for two new days, the thirtieth of Ja- 


mary, called King Charles the Martyr, and the 


twenty ninth of » the day of the King's 
nh and return. Heng drew for theſe ſome 
offices of a very high ſtrain. Vet others of a 


more moderate ſtrain were preferred to them. 


But he, coming to be advanced to the See of 
Canterbury » got his offices to be publiſhed by 
the King's authority, in a time when ſo high a 
ſtyle as was in them did not ſound well in the 
Nation. Such care was taken in the choice & 


returns of the members of the Convocation, 


that every thing went among them as was di- 
rected by Sheldon and Morley. When they had 


prepared all their alterations, they offered them 
to the King, who ſent them to the Houſe of 


Commons, upon which the Act of Uniformity 
vas prepared by Keel;zg, afterwards Lord Chief 
Juſtice. h | 


WHEN it was brought into the Houſe, 


many 
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many did gerbes nd that ſo ſevere an act mig 
have ill ede „and began to abate of their jo 
heat: Upon which reports were ſpread, and 
much ee as they were reported to the 
Houſe of Commons, of the Plats of the Prez 
byterians in ſeveral Counties. Many were tz. 
ken up on thoſe reports: But none were «ye 


tried for them. 805 the thing being let fall, it 


has been given out ſince, that theſe were forged 
by the direction of ſome hot ſpirits, who might 
think ſuch arts were neceſſary to give an alarm, 
and by rendring the party odious, to carry ſo 
ſevere an act againſt them. The Lord Claren. 


dom himſelf was charged as having directed this 
piece of artifice - But I could never ſee ai 


ground for faſtening it on him: Tho” there were 
eat appearances of foul dealing among ſome 


majority: And by it all who did not conform 


to the Liturgy by the twenty fourth of Auguf, 


St. Bartholomew's day, in the year 1662, were 
deprived of all Eccleſiaſtical benefices, without 


leaving any diſcretional power with the King in 


the execution of it, and without making pro- 


viſion for the maintenance of thoſe who ſhould 


be ſo deprived: A ſeverity neither practiſed by 
Queen Elizabeth in the enacting her Liturgy , 
nor by Crexzwell in ejecting the Royaliſts , in 


both which a fifth part of the benefice was re- 


ſerved for their ſubſiſtence. St. Bartholomew's 
day was pitched on, that, if they were then 
deprived, they ſhould looſe the profits of the 
whole year, ſince the tithes are commonly due 
at Micheelmas. The Presbyterians n. 
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i ninety years before, which was the day of 


A 


that maſſacre, and did not ſtick to compate the 


one to the Other. "The Book of Common-prayer 
with the new corrections was that to which th 
mere to ſubſcribe. But the corrections were ſo 


long a preparing, and the vaſt number of co- 
pies, being many thouſands, that were to be 
wrought off for all the pariſh Churches of Eu- 
glad, made the 3 5 70 go on ſo ſlowly, 
that there were few Books ſet out to ſale when 
the day, came. So, many that were well af⸗ 


feed to the Church, but that made conſcience 


of ſubſcribing to a book that they had not ſeen, 
let their benefices on that very account. Some 
made a journey to Lonabs on purpoſe to ſee it. 
With ſo much precipitation was that matter 
driven on, that it ſeemed expected, that the 
Clergy ſhould ſubſcribe implicitely to a book 
they bad never ſeen. This was done by too ma- 
ny, as I was informed by ſome of the Biſhops. 


But the Presbyterians were now in great diffi- 


culties. They had many meetings, and much 


nen about conformity. Reynolds accepted 
Bi 2y and 


of the Biſhoprick of Norwich. But C | 
Barter refuſed the Sees of Litchfield and Here- 
fed. And about two thouſand of them fell 
under the Parliamentary deprivation , as they 


| gave out. The numbers have been much con- 


roverted. This raiſed a grievous outery over 
the Nation: tho it was leſs conſidered at that 
time, than it would have been at any other. 


Baxter told me, that had the terms ofthe King's 
Declaration been ſtood to, he did not believe 


that 
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1662, that aboye three hundred öf theſe. would tu 
been 16 deptived. Some few.., and bu 

of the Epiſcopal party were troubled at this (. 
_verity., Or apprehenſive of the very ill effed; i 

was like tO nave, Here were many men, much 

- valued, ſome on better grounds, and other 

on wotſe, who were now caſt out gnominiouſy, 
reduced to great poverty, provoked. by much 
ſpiteful uſage, and caſt upon thoſe popular 


Practices that both their principles and iber 


circumſtances ſeemed to juſtify , o f forming 
ſeparate n ee of diverting men 
from the publick worſhip, and from conſidering 
their ſucceſſors as the lawful paſtors of thoſe 
Churches in which they had ſerved. The blame 
of all this fell heavieſt on Sheldox. The Ex! 
of Clarendon was charged with his having 
entertained the Presbyterians with hopes and 
good words, while he was allthe while carrying 
on; or at leaſt giving way to the Biſhop's projet. 

When the Convocation had gone thro' the 

book of Common- prayer; it was in the next 
place propoſed, that, according to a clauſe in 
the King's licence, they ſhould conſider the 
Canons of the Church. They had it then in 
their power to have reformed many abuſes, 

and particularly to have provided an effectuil 
remedy. to the root af all thoſe, which ariſe 

from the poor maintenance that is reſerved to 

the incumbents. Almoſt all the leaſes of the 

Church, eſtates. over Exgland were fallen in, 
there having been no renewal for twenty years 
The leaſes for years were determined: And 
the wars. had carried off ſo many men, that 
moſt of the leaſes for lives were fallen into the 
incumbents 
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cumbents hands: So that the Church eſtates 1661. 
d have were in them: & the fines raiſed by renewin 

t few, he leaſes roſe to about a million and a half. 

le n was an unreaſonable thing to let thoſe who The great 
Feds it were now promoted carry off ſo great a treaſure. fines then 
much A the half had been applied to the buying of 5 
Others 4 5 . p | On the 
kt tithes or glebes for ſmall Vicarages , here 4 Church 
Outly, M undation had been laid down for a great and cftares ill 
much Bi 7:4ual reformation. In ſome Sees forty or lied. 
ey thouſand pound was raiſed, and applied | 
d their WY the enriching the Biſhops families. Something | 
„ming s done to Churches and Colleges, in particular a Z 


8 men St: Paul's in Landon: And a noble collection 
ering ess made for redeeming all the Exglich ſlaves 
f thoſe that were in any part of- Barbary. But this fell 
blame e ſhort of what might have been expected. In 
1c Earl Mas the Lord Clarendin was heavily charged, 
having s having ſhown that he was more the Biſhop's 


ES. and 


12 frend than the Church's. It is true, the law- 
artY1ng 


made thoſe - fines belong to the incumbents. 
oec. Bat ſuch an extraordinary occaſion deſerved , 
© tic Wt a law ſhould have been made on purpoſe. 
e neit Nat the Biſhops did with thoſe great fines was 


auſe in Bi. paern to all the lower Dignitaries, who 
er tte generally took more care of themſelves than 
hen in Mer the Church. The men of merit and ſervice 
buſes', mere loaded with many livings and mai:y 
Fectual denities. With this great acceſſion of wealth 
he ere broke in upon the Church a great deal of 
V 


bury. and high living, on the pretence of 


of the Whopitality; vile others made purchaſes , and 

en in,; Nes great eſtates , moſt of which we. have ſecu 

_ welt away. And with this overſet of wealth 
0 


nd pomp, that came on men in the decline 
if their parts and age, they who were now 
5 9 gro u ing 
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1661. growing into old age, became lazy and negligen | 
| all the true concerns of the Church: The 5 
left preaching and writing to others, while hen 

they gave themſelves up to eaſe and ſloth. In uſe 

all which ſad repreſentation ſome few exceptions and 
are to be made; but ſo few, that, if a new of 0 
ſet of men had not appeared of another ſtamp vit 
the Church had quite loſt her eſteem over tie thou 
Es P 2 GOP 1h? or f 
Divines THESE were generally of Cambridge, formed conc 
1 under ſome Divines, the chief of whom were Was 
ate.” Drs. Whitchcot, Cudworth, Wilkins, More and expe 
 . Worthmgton. Whitchcot was a man of a rare this 
Whitchcor, temper , very mild and obliging. He had great amb 
credit with ſome that had been eminent in the ever 

late times; but made all the uſe he could o had 
it to protect good men of all perſuaſions. He open 
was much for liberty of conſcience: And being who 
_ *Jiſguſted with the dry ſyſtematical way of thoſe of r 
times, he ſtudied to raiſe thoſe who converſed MF: begir 
with him to a nobler ſet of thoughts, and to teh 
confider religion as a ſeed of a deiform nature, of th 
(to uſe one of his own phraſes.) In order ton ZH 
this, he ſet young ſtudents much on reading and 
the ancient Philoſophers , chiefly Plato, Tully be re 
and Plotin, and on conſidering the Chriſtan by th 
- religion as a doctrine ſent from God, both to time. 
elevate and ſweeten humane nature, in which 2 ver 
he was a great example, as well as a wiſeand i princ 
cudworth. kind inſtructer. Cadworth carried this on with abſo! 
a great ſtrength of genius, and a vaſt compaſs by th 
of learning. He was a man of great conduct He ſe 
\ and prudence: Upon which his enemies did f and | 
very falſly accuſe him of craft and diſſimulation. only 
Wilkins was of Oxford, but removed to Cam- inter, 


briage. 
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nige · His firſt riſe was in the Elector Palatine's 
ly, when he was in Eugland. Afterwards 
he married CromzwelP's ſiſter ; but made no other 


5 


1661. 
„ 


Wilkins. 


lle of that alliance, but to do good offices, 


and to cover the Univerſity from the ſourneſs 
of ten and Goodwin. At Cambridge he joined 


with thoſe who ſtudied to propagate better 


thoughts, to take men off from being in parties, 
or from narrow notions , from ſuperſlitious 
conceits, and a fierceneſs about opinions. H. 

was alſo a great obſerver and a promoter of 
experimental philoſophy, which was then anew 
thing and much looked after. He was naturally 
ambitious , but was the wiſeſt Clergy-man 1 
ever knew. He was a lover of mankind, and 
had a delight in doing good. More was an 
open hearted, and ſincere chriſtian philoſopher, 


More, 


nhoſtudied to eſtabliſhmen in the great principles 


of religion againſt atheiſm , that was then 
beginning to gain ground, chiefly by reaſon of 
thehypocriſy of ſome, and the fantaſtical conceits 
of the more ſincere enthuſiaſts. OPS URGES Hl 
HOBBES, who had long followed the Court, 
and paſſed there for a mathematical man, tho? 
he really knew little that way, being diſguſted 
bj the Court, came into England in Cromwel[s 


time, and publiſhed a very wicked book, with 
| a very ſtrange title, The Leviathan. His main 


principles were, that all men acted under an 


abſolute neceſſity, in which he ſeemed protected 


by the then received doctrine of abſolute decrees. 
Heſeemed to think that the Univerſe was God, 
and that ſouls were material; thought being 
only ſubtil & unperceptible motion. He thought 
itereſt and fear were the chief principles of 


Of Hobbes 
& of his 
Leviathan. 
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ſociety: And he put all morality in the following 
that which was our own private will or advan- 
tage. He thought religion had no other found. 
tion than the laws of the land. And he put 
all the law in the will of the Prince, or 
of the People: For he writ his book at firſt 
in favour of abſolute monarchy , but turned it 
afterward to gratify the republican party. Theſs 
were his true principles, tho” he had diſguiſed 
them, for deceiving unwary readers. And this 
ſet of notions came to ſpread much. Thenovelty 
and boldneſs of them ſer many on reading them. 
The impiety of them was acceptable to men of 
corrupt minds, which were but too much 
prepared to receive them by the extravagancies 
of the late times. So this ſet of men at Cambridge 
ſtudied to aſſert, and examine the principles of 
religion and morality on clear grounds, and 
in a philoſophical method. In this More led 
the way to many that came after him. orthington 


was a man of eminent piety and greathumility, | 


and practiſed a moſt ſublime way of ſelf-denial 
and devotion. All theſe, and thoſe who 
were formed under them, ſtudied to examine 
farther into the nature of things than had been 
done formerly. They declared againſt ſuperſtition 
on the one hand, and enthuſiaſm on the other. 
They loved the conſtitution of the Church, 
and the Licurgy , and could well live under 
them: Bur they did not think it unlawful to 
live under another form. They wiſhed that 


things might have been carried with more} 


moderation. And they continued to keep 4 
good correſpondence with thoſe who had differed 
om them in Opinion , and „ geen 
reedom 


princi] 
his fo 
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dom both in philoſophy and in diviniy; 163. 
— whence they were called men of Latitude. oy Is 


And upon this men of narrower thoughts and 
fercer tempers faſtened upon them the name 


W 
Owing 
adyan- 
ound. 


he put ek Latitudinarians. They read Epiſcopius much. 
©, or And the making out the reaſons of things being 
at firſt main part of their ſtudies, their enemies called 
ned it tem Socinians. They were all very zealous 

. Theſe ginltPopery. And ſo, they becoming ſoon 
Suiſcd WY rey contiderable , the Papiſts ſer themſelves 
nd this gainſt them to decry them as Atheiſts, Deiſts, 
ovelty or at beſt Socinians. And now that the main 
them. rinciple of religion was ſtruck at by Hobbs and 


nen of Wl tis followers , the Papiſts acted upon this a 


much ey ſtrange part. They went in ſo far even 
jancies WW into the argument for Atheiſm, as to pub:iſh 
bridge many books, in which they affirmed, that there 
ples of WW js no certain proofs of the Chriſtian religion, 
, and WW mlefs we took it from the authority of the 
re led Wi Church-as infallible. This was ſuch a delivering 
hington p of the cauſe to them, that it raiſed in all 
Frag bod men a very high indignation at Popery ; 
enia 


that party ſhewing, that they choſe to make 
men, who would not turn Papiſts, become 
Atheiſts, rather than believe Chriſtianity upon 
1 been 07 other ground than infallibility. . 
ſtition THE moſt eminent of thoſe , who were a character 
other. Wi formed under thoſe great men I have mention'd, of ſo ne 
urch, Wi were 7:llorſor , Stillingfleet , and Patrick. The Diviues. 
under Wi art of theſe was a man of a clear head „ and Tiefen. 
ful to a ſweet temper. He had the brighteſt thoughts, 
d that I nd the moſt correct ſtyle of all our Divines ; 
more hy and was eſteemed the beſt preacher of the age. 
CP ke was a very prudent man; and had ſuch a 
fred Management with it, that I never knew any 
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1661. Clergy-man ſo univerſally eſteemed & beloved, 
_ as he was for above twenty years. He was 
eminent for his oppoſition to Popery. He was 

no friend to perſecution, and ſtood up much 
againſt Atheiſm. Nor did any. man contribute 
more to bring the City to love our worſhip, 
than he did. But there was ſo little ſuperſtition, 

and ſo much reaſon and gentleneſs in his way 

of —_—_ things, that malice was lon 
levelled at him, and in concluſion broke out 
Stillinsfiect fiercely on him. Srillingfleet was a man of 
much inore learning, but of a more reſerved, 
and a haughtier temper. He in his youth writ 

an Irenicum for healing our diviſions with ſo 
much learning and moderation , that it was 
eſteemed a mafter-piece. His notion was, that 

the Apoſtles had ſettled the Church in a conſtitu- 

tion of Biſhops , Prieſts , and Deacons, but 

had made no perpetual law about it, having 
only taken it in, as they did many other things, 
from the cuſtoms and practice of the Synagogue; 
from which he inferred, that certainly the 
conſtitution was lawful ſince authoriſed by 
them, but not neceſſary, ſince they had made 

no ſettled law about it. This took with many; 
but was cried out upon by others as an attempt 
againſt the Church. Vet the argument was 
managed with ſo much learning and skill, 

that none of either ſide ever undertook to anſwet 

it. After that, he wrote againſt infidelity, 
beyond any that had gone before him. And 

then he engaged to write againſt Popery, which 

he did with ſuch an exactneſs and livelineſs, 

that no books of controverſy were ſo much read 
_ * - and valued, as his were. He was a great mal 
pay ; 7 2 


* 
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d was eſteemed a very wiſe man. The 
writing of his Irenicum was a great ſnare to 


haps beyond his own ſenſe of things. He 


aud records, and the original of our conſtitution, 

ud was a very extraordinary man. Pazrick 
was.2 great preacher. He wrote much, and 
well, and chiefly. on the Scriptures. He was 
alaborious man in his function, of great ſtrictneſs 
of life, but alittle too ſevere againſt thoſe who 
differed from him. But that was, when he 
thought their doctrines ſtruck at the fundamentals 
ofreligion. He became afterwards more moderate. 
To theſe I ſhall add another Divine, who, tho 


havi 

thing of, Oxford, yet as he was formed by Biſhop 
gogüe, Mullins, ſo he went into moſt of their principles, 
ly the WY bat went far beyond them in learning. Lloyd 
led by was a great critick in the Ereeꝶ and Latin authors. 


but chiefly in the Scriptures; of the words and 
concordance in his memory, and had it the 
readieſt about him, of all men that ever I knew. 
Skill He was an exact hiſtorian, and the moſt punctual 


read the moſt books, and with the beſt judg- 


in many reſpects. He knew the world well, 


plied himſelf much to the ſtudy of the la 


ym; For, to- avoid the imputations which that 
ought upon him, he not only retracted the 
wok, but he went into the humours of that 
high ſort of {people beyond what became him, 


Patrick, 


Lloyd 


phraſes of which he carried the moſt perfect * 


in chronology of all our Divines. He had 


Jelity | 
** ment, and had made the moſt copious ab- 
which I fracts out of them, of any in this age: So that 


incls, Vtins uſed to ſay, he had the moſt learning 


chread i ready cath of any he ever knew. He was 


u man © exact in every * he ſet about, that he 
V 4 neyer 


\ 
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1661. never gave over any part of ſtudy, till he had 
 ,____ quite maſtered it. But when that was done, 
he went to another ſubje&, and did not ſay 
out bis learning with the diligence with which 

he laid it in. He had many volumes of materials 
upon all ſubjects laid together in fo diſting 3 
method, that he could With very little labour 

. write on any of them. He had more life in his 
imagination, and a truer judgment, than may 
ſeem conſiſtent with ſuch a laborious courſe of 
ſtudy. Yet; as much as he was ſet on Jearning, 

he had never neglected his paſtoral care. For 
ſeveral years he had thegreateſt cure in England, 

St. Martins, which he took care of with an 
application and diligence beyond any about him; 
to whom he was an example, or rather a 
reproach, ſo few following his example. He 
was a holy, humble, and patient man, ever 
ready to do good when ſaw a proper 
opportunity: Even his love of ſtudy did not 
divert him from that. He did upon his promotion 
reunion, find a very worthy ſucceſſor in his cure, Teniſon, 
w bo carried on and advanced all thoſe good 
methods that he had begun in the management 

of that great cure. He endowed ſchools, ſet 

up a publick library, and kept many Curates 


o 


to aſſiſt him in his indefatigable labours among 


them. He was a very learned man , and took 
much pains to ſtate the notions and practices 
of heatheniſh idolatry, and ſo to faſten that 
charge on the Church of Rome: And, Whitehall 
lying within his pariſh , he ſtood as in the front 
of the battel all King James's reign; and 
maintained; as well as managed , that dangerous 
poſt with great courage and much judgment ! 
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a WY ind was held in very high eſteem for his whole 166 f. 
e, ieportment, which was ever grave and moderate. 

ay Theſe have” been the greateſt Divines we have 

en Wl jadtheſe forty years: And may we ever have a ſuc- 

als ſeſſion of ſuch men to fill the room of thoſe who 
me already gone off the ſtage, and of thoſe 

ur Wl who, being now very old, cannot hold their 

bis pots long. Of theſe I have writ the more 

ay fully, becauſe I knew them well, and have 

of Wl lived long in great friendſhip with them; but 

no. Wl moſt particularly with Tillotpſon and Lloyd. And, 

*or s am ſenſible I owe a great deal of the 

d, Wl conſideration that has been had for me to my 

an being known to be their friend, ſo I havereally 

im; learned the beſt part of what I know from them. 

r 2 hut I owed them much more on the account 

He Wl of thoſe excellent principles and notions , of 

ver WH which they they were in a particular manner 

per Wl communicative to me. This ſet of men con- 

not Wil tributed more than can be well imagined to 

ion Wl reform the way of preaching ; which among 

ſon; Will the Divines of 'Explard before them was over- © 

ood nn with pedantry , a great mixture of quotations _ 

ent tom Fathers and ancient writers, a long opening 

ſet Nora text with the concordance of every word 

ates in it, and a giving all the different expoſitions 

ons wi the grounds of them, and the entring into The way 
ook Wome parts of controverſy, and all concluding ing which 
ices n ſome, but very ſhort , practical applications, then pre- 
that WWxcording to the ſubje& or the occafion. This vailed. 
hal s both long and heavy, when all was py- 

oy led, full of many ſayings of different languages. 

a 


The common ſtyle of ſermons was either very 
fat and Io, or ſwelled up with rherorick to 
i falſe pitch of a 3 ſublime The King 


had 


1661. had little or no literature, but true and good 
ſenſe; and had got à right notion of ſtyle; for 
he was in France at a time when they were 
much ſet on reforming their language. It ſoon 
appear'd that he had a true taſte. So this helpd 


d raiſe the value of theſe men, when the King 


approved of the ſtyle their diſcourſes general) 
ran in, which was clear, plain, and ſhort, 
They gave a ſhort paraphraſe of their text, unleſt 
where great difficulties required a more copious 
enlargement: But even then they gut off unneceſſz. 
ry ſhews of learning, and applied themſelves to 
the matter, in which they opened the nature 
and reaſons of things ſo fully, and with that 
ſimplicity, that their bearers. felt an inſtruction 
of another ſort than had commonly been obſeryed 
before. So they became very much followed 
And a ſet of theſe men brought off the City in 
a great meaſure from the prejudices they had 


formerly to the Church. bn. 


1662. THERE was a great debate in Council, 
The Ad of a little before St. Bartholomew's day 9 Whether 
| Vnitoimi- the Act of Uniformity ſhould; be punctualh 
ty executed executed, or not. Some moved to hae the 


4 


with rigor. execution of it delayed to the next ſeſſion of 


Parliament. Others were for executing it in the 
mamain, but to connive at ſome eminent men, 
X & to put Curates into theit Churches to read & 


** : 


d. leave them to preach on, till they ſhouldde 


out. The Earl of Mancheſter laid all thels 

_ things. before the King with much zeal , but 
with no great force. | Sheldon on the other hand 
-prely'd the execution of the law: Englaud was 


accuſtome 
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accuſtomed to obey laws: So while they ſtood 
on that ground, they were ſafe, and needed 
fear none of the dangers that ſeemed to be 


1661. 


threatened : He alſo undertook to fill all tge 


vacant pulpits, that ſhould be forſaken in London, 
better and more to the ſatisfaction of the people, 
than they had been before: And he ſeemed to 


apprehend, that a very ſmall number would 


fil under the deprivation, and that the groſs 


of the party would conform. On the other 
band, thoſe who led the party took great pains 
to have them all ſtick together: They infuſed 
it into them, that if great numbers ſtood, out, 


that would ſhew their ſtrength, and produce 


new laws in their favour; whereas they would 


be deſpiſed , if after ſo much noiſe made, the 


greater part of them ſhould conform. So it 
was thought, that many went out in the croud 
to keep their friends company. Many of theſe 
were diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and zeal. 
They caſt themſelves upon the providence of 


God, and the charity of their friends, which 
had a fair appearance, as of men that were rea- 


dy to ſuffer perſecution for their conſciences. 
This- begot eſteem, and raiſed compaſſion ; 


Whereas the old Clergy , now much enriched, 


were as much deſpiſed. But the young Clergy 
that came from the Univerſities did good ſervice. 
Learning was then high at Oxford; chiefly the 
[tady of the oriental tongues, which was much 
raiſed by the Polyglos Bible, then lately ſer forth. 


They read the Fathers much there: Mathematicks 


and the new philoſophy were in great eſteem. 
And the meetings that }/i/kims had begun at 
xſord were now held in London too, in ſuch 
Bo” publick 


— 


o 
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1652. publick manner, that the King himſelf encouraged 
them much, and had many experiments made 
P 1 

TheRoyal THE men that formed the Royal Society 

Society. in London were Sir Robert Murray, the Lord 

Broun ler, a profound Mathematician, and Doctor 

Ward, ſoon after promoted to Exeter, and 

afterwards removed to Salisbury. Ward was a 

man of great reach, went deep in mathematical 

ſtudies, and was a very dextrous man, if not 
too dextrous; for his ſincerity was much 
queſtioned. He had complied during the late 
times, and held in by taking the Covenant: 

So he was hated by the high men as a time- 

ſerver. But the Lord Clarendon faw , that moſt 


— 


. Ward. 


of the Biſhops were men of merit by their 
ſufferings, but of no great capacity for buſineſs, | 


So he brought Hard in, as a man fit to govern 
the Church; and Ward, to get his E 
errors to be forgot, went into the high notions 
of a ſervere conformity, and became ithe moſt 


conſiderable man on the Biſhops bench. He 
Vas a prefound States man, but a very indifferent 


Clergy- man. Many Phyſicians, and other 
ingenious men went intothe Society for natural 
Philoſophy. But he who laboured moſt; at the 

greateſt charge, and with the moſt ſucceſs at 
N. Boyle, experiments, was Robert Boyle, the Earl of 
Cors youngeſt Son. He was looked on by 

all vho knew him, as a very perfect pattern. 

He was a very devout Chriſtian, humble and 
modeſt, almoſt to + a fault, of a moſt ſpotlels 

and exemplary life in all feſpects. He was highly 
charitable; and was a mortified and ſelf-denied 

man, that delighted in nothing ſo much - in 


doing good. He neglected his perſon, "deſpiſed 


te world, and lived abſtracted from all pleaſures, 


deſigns, and intereſts. I preached his funeral 
ſermon, in which I gave his character ſo truly. 
that I do not think it neeeſſary now to enlarge 
more upon it. The Society for Philoſophy 


1662. 


grew ſo conſiderable, that they thought fit to 


take out a patent, which conſtituted them 2 
body, by the name of the Royal Society; of 
| which Sir Robert Murray was the firſt Preſident, 
Biſhop Ward the ſecond , and the Lord Brounker 


the third. Their hiſtory is writ ſo well by 


Doctor Sprat, that I will infiſt no more on 
them, but go on to other matters Gs 
AFTER St. Bartholomew's day, the Diſſenters, 
ſeeing both Court and Parliament was ſo much 
ſet againſt them, had much conſulation together 
what to do. Many were for going over to 
Holland, and ſettling there with their Miniſters. 
Others propoſed Neu-Eugland, and the other 
Plantations. Upon this the Earl of Briſtoi drew 
to his houſe a meeting of the chief Papiſts in 
Town: And after an oath of ſecrecy he told 
them, now was the proper time for them to 
make ſome ſteps towards the bringing in of 
their religion: In order to that it ſeemed adviſable 
for them to take pains to procure favour to the 


Conſultati- 
ons aruong 


the Papiſts. 


Nonconformiſts ; (for that became the common 


name to them all, as Puritan had been before 
tbe war;) They were the rather to beſtir themſelves 
to procure a toleration for them in general 
terms, that they themſelves might be comprehend- 
ed within it. The Lord Azbigny ſeconded the 
motion. He ſaid, it was ſo viſibly the intereſt 
of England to make a great body of the trading 
| inen 


ö 
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eaſy in it, that it: would have a ben grace in 


to draw in 
ſo great 8 number of thoſe, who had been 
hitherto the hotteſt againſt them, to feel their 


care; and to ſee their zeal to ſerve them, he 
recommended to them to make this the ſubjed 


of all their diſcourſes, and to engage all their 
friends in the deſign. Bennet did not meet 
with them, but was known to be of the ſecret; 
as the Lord Stafford told me in the Tower x 
little before his death. But that Lord ſoon 
withdrew from thoſe: meetings: For he appre- 
hended the Earl of Briſtol's heat, and that he 


might raiſe a ſtorm againſt them by his indiſcreet 


A Declara- 
non for 
toleration. 


1E HE King was ſo far prevailed on by them, 
that in December 1662 he ſet out a Declaration, 
that was generally thonght to be procured by 
the Lord Briſtol: But it had a deeper root, 
and was deſigned by the King himſelf. In it 
the King expreſſed his averſion to all ſeverities 


on the account of religion, but more particularly 
_ to all ſanguinary laws; and gave hopes both to 


Papiſts and Nonconformiſts, that he would 


find out ſuch ways for tempering the ſeverities | 


of the-laws, that all his ſubjects ſhouid be caly 
under them. The wiſer of the Nonconformilts 


ſawy at what all this was aimed, and ſo received 


it coldly. But the Papiſts went on more warmly, 
and were preparing a ſcheme for a toleration 
for them. And one part of it raiſed great 


diſputes among themſelves. Some were for 


their taking the oath of allegiance , which 
renounced the Popes depoſing power. 184 
| | | 5 
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it woul 


thoſe that were under a management from Rome 
refuſed this. And the Internuntio at Braſſell. 


enemies to the Papal authority. A propoſition 
was alſo made for having none but ſecular 
Prieſts tolerated in England, who ſhould be under 
4 Biſhop, and under an eſtabliſhed government. 
But that all the regulars , in particular all Jeſuits, 
ſhould be under the ſtricteſt penalties forbid the 


Kingdom. 


HE Earl of Clarendon ſet this on; for he 
knew well it would divide the Papiſts among 
themſelves. - But, tho? a few honeſt Prieſts , 
ſich as Blacklow, Serjeant, Caron, and Halsh 
were for itz yet they could not make a party 
among the leading men of their own fide. It 
was pretended , that this was ſet on foot with 
a defign to divide them, and ſo to break their 
ſtrength. The Earl of Clarendon knew , that 
Cardinal de Rerx,; for whom he ſaw the King 
ad a particular eſteem, had come over incognito, 
and had been with the King in private. So, 
to let the King ſee how odious a thing his being 
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froceeded to cenſure thoſe that were for it, as 


ſulpe&ted of Popery would be, and what a load 


it would lay on his goverment if it came to be 
believed, he got ſome of his party, as Sir 
Alain Broderick told me, to move in the Houſe 
of Commons for an Act rendring it capital to 
lay the King was à Papiſt, And, whereas the 
King was made to believe that the old Cavaliers 
were become milder with relation to Popery , 
the Lord Clarendon upon this new Act inferred, 
that it ſtill appeared that the opinion of his being 
a Papiſt would ſo certainly make him odious , 


that for that reaſon the Parliament had _ 
; the 


1662« 


that this A 


— 


6 ä 4 hs 
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thoſe reports ſo penal. But this 


the 


ſpreading | 
_ I another handle, while ſome faid, 
was made on purpoſe, that, tho 


the detign of bringing in Popery ſhould become 


| P, Walsh. 


with the Duke of Buc 


ever ſo viſible, none ſhould dare to ſpeak of 
it. The Earl of Clarexdon had a quite Contrary 
deſign in it, to let the King ſee how fatal the 
effects of any ſuch ſuſpicions were like to de. 
When the Earl of Briſtoll's declaration was 

ropoſed in Council, Lord Clarendon and the 
Biſhops oppoſed/it. But there was nothing in 


it directly againſt law, hopes bw only given 
of endeavours to make all men eaſy 


under the 
King's government: So it paſs d. The Earl 
of Briſtol carried it as a char victory. Andhe, 

wgham, and all Lord 
Clarendon's enemies, declared openly againſt 


him. But the poor Prieſts, who had made thoſe 


honeſt motions, were very ill looked on by all 
their own party, as men gained on deſign to 
betray them. I knew all this from Peter Walsh 
himſelf, who was the honeſteſt and learnedeſt 
man IJ ever knew among them. He was of 
Iriib extraction, and of the Franciſcan order: 


And was indeed in all points of controverſy 


almoſt wholly Proteſtant: But he had ſenſes of 


bis own, by which he excuſed: his adhering to 


the Church of Rome: And maintained, that 
with theſe he could continue in the communion 
of that Church without ſin ; He ſaid, that 
he was ſure he did ſome good ſtaying ſtill on 
that ſide, but that he could do none at all if 
he ſhould come over: Hethought, no man ought 


to forſake that religion in which be was born 


and bred , unleſs he was clearl: — 
2045 i 5 t 
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is at he muſt certainly be damned if he continued 
d, nt. He was an honeſt and able man, much 
0˙ practiſed in intrigues , and khew well the 
1s WT ncthods of Jeſuits, and other Miſſionaries. 
of ne told me often, there was nothing which 
ry e whole Popiſh party feared more than an 
ie mon of thoſe of the Church bf Euęlaud with 
e. the Presbyterians: They knew, we grew the 
285 weaker, the more our breaches were widened; 
ne. ud that; the more we were ſet againſt one 
in mother, we would mind them the leſs. The 
u epiſts had two inaxims , from which they never 
be departed : The one was to divide us: And the 
rl other was to keep theinſelves united, and either 
e, o ſet on an indiſcriminated toleration, or a 
rd Wl ecneral proſecution; for ſo we loved to ſoften 
iſt te harſh word of Perſecution. And he obſerved, 
ſe ot without great indignation at us for our 
ll folly, that we, inſtead of uniting among our 
_ elves; and dividing them, according to their 


ch mims, did all we could to keep them united, 
eſt Wind to disjoint our own body: For he was 
of berſuaded, if the government had held an heavy 
t: band on the Regulars and the Jeſuits, and had 
fy. been gentle to the Seculats, and had ſet up a 
of lnguiſhing teſt, renauncing all ſort of power 
to. n the Pope over the temporal rights of Princes, 
ut Wo which the Regulars and the Jeſuits could 
on erer ſubmir; that this would have engaged 


hat em into ſuch violent quatrels among them- 
on es, that cenſures would havebeen thundred 
|if Wit Rome againſt all that ſhould take any ſuch 
zht et; which would have procured much diſputing, 
In 


nd might have probably ended in the revolt 
A the — part of that Church. But he 
| „ „ found 


* 
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e found - that, tho' the Earl of Clarendon and the WI hor ef 


Duke of Ormond liked the project, little regard in ſom 

Was had to it by the governing party in the BU 

— nn 0 . relolve 

5 iT gy | the Eq 

65 THE Church party was allarmed at all WW bo it 
1603. this. And tho they were unwilling to ſuſped Wl wainſt 
| Briftol's the King or the Duke, yer the management Yet by 
detigns. for Popery was ſo viſible, that in the next Lord 
ſeſſion of Parliament the King's declaration MM jad bre 

. was ſeverely arraigned , and the authors of the Lo 

it were plainly enough pointed at. T bis wu carried 

done chiefly by the Lord Clarendon's Friends, bim in 


And at this the Earl of Briſtol was highly from it 
diſpleaſed , and reſolved to take all poflible WM And he 
methods to ruine the Earl of Clarendon. He dim; 
had great skill in aſtrology, and had poſſelled Bi Eyolan 
the King with an high opinion of it: And told felf flo 
the Duke of Buckingham , as he ſaid to the Eat The K 
of Rocheſter, Wilmot, from whom I had it. who fa 
that he was confident that he would lay th & pro- 
before the King, which would totally alienae . fimſelf 
him both from his brother and from the Lordi rom. 
Clarendon: For he could demonſtrate by the 
rinciples of that art, that he was to fall by tis 
rother's means, if not by his hand: And he 
was ſure this would work on the King. | 
would ſo, ſaid the Duke of Bucfingbam, but in 
another way than he expected: For it would make 
the King be ſo afraid of offending his brother, 
that he would do any thing rather thanprovoke 
him. Yet the Lord Br:/te/ would lay this betore 


that the 
King's 
and the 
the chat 
a very | 
the Lor 
ſpreadin 
And ye 


the King. And the Duke of Backingham believet i with co 
that it had the effect ever after; that he hav in orde: 
Cardina 


apprehended: For tho* the King never 1 


dthe gor eſteemed the Duke, yet he ſeemed to ſtand 1663. 
ard in ſome ſort of awe of him. 
| the BUT this was not all: The Lord Briſtol e accuſed 
reſolved to offer articles of impeachment againſt Clarendon 
the Earl of Clarendon to the Houſe of Lords, in che : 


| 7 
at all tho! it was plainly provided againſt by the ſtatute 7 0 


{pet Wi zainſt appeals in the reign of Hewry the fourth. 
ment WF Yet both the Duke of Bxck:ngham , and the 
next Wl Lord Briſtol, the fathers of theſe two Lords, 
ration WW had broken thro? that in the former reign. So 
rs of the Lord Briſtol drew his impeachment, and 
8. was carricd it to the King; who took much pains on 
end bim in a ſoft and gentle manner to diſſuade him 
nige from it. But he would not be wrought on. 


flible g And he told the King plainly, that if he forſook 

him ; he would raiſe ſuch diſorders that all 
England ſhould feel them, and the King him- 
ſelf ſhould not be without a large ſniare in them. 
The King; as the Earl of Lauderdale told me; 
who ſaid he had it from himſelf, ſaid, he was 
ſo provoked at this, that he durſt not truſt 
himſelf in anwering it, but went out of the 
room, and ſent the Lord Aubigny to ſoften 
tim: But all was in vain. Ir is very probable; 
that the Lord Briſtol knew the ſecret of the 
King's religion, which both made him ſo bold; 
nd the King ſo fearful. The next day he carried 
the charge to the Houſe of Lords. It was of 
a very mixed nature: In one part he charged 
the Lord Clarendon with raiſing jealouſies, and 
reading reports of the King's being a Papiſt: 
And yet in the other articles he charged him 
with correſpondence with the Court of Rome, 
in order to the making the Lord Aubiguy a 
Cardinal, and ſeveral other things of a very_ 

Wi firange 


1663, 


Thelaſt 

ſubſidies 
given by 
the Con- 
Vocatio 
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ſtrange nature. As ſoon as he put it in, he, 
it ſeems, either repented of it, or at leaſt was 
prevailed with to abſcond. He was ever after 
that looked on, as a man capable of the higheſt 
extravagances poſſible. He made the matter 
worſe by a letter he wrote to the Lords, in 


which he expreſſed his feat of the danger 


the King was in, by the Duke's baving of guards. 
Proclamatians went out for diſcovering him, 


_ But he kept out of the way till the ſtorm was 


over. The Parliament expreſſed a firmreſolution 


to maintain the Act of Uniformity. And the 


King being run much in debt, they gave him 
four ſubſidies, being willing to return to the 


ancient way of taxes by ſubſidies. But theſe 


were ſo evaded ,and brought in ſo little money, 


that the Court reſolved never to have recourſe 


to that method of raiſing money any more, but 
to betake themſelves for the future to the 
aſſeſſment begun in the war. The Convoca- 
tion gave at the ſame time four ſubſidies; which 
proved as heavy on them, as they were light 
on the temporalty. This was the laſt aid that 
the ſpiritualty gave: For the whole proving fo 
inconſiderable, and yet ſo unequally heavy on 
the Clergy, it was reſolved on hereafter to tax 
Church benefices as temporal eſtates were taxed; 
which proved indeed a lighter burden, but was 
not ſo honorable as when it was given by 
themſelves. Yet intereſt prevailing above the 
point of honour, they acquieſced in it. So the 
Convocations being no more neceſſary to the 
Crown, this made that there was leſs regard 
had to them afterwards. They were often dil. 
continued, and prorogued: And when they 

| 7 met, 
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met, it was only for form. The Parliament 
did paſs another act, that was very acceptable 


to the Court, and that ſhewed a confidence in 


the King, repealing the act of triennial Parlia- 


ments, which had been obtained with ſo much 


difficulty and was clogged with ſo many clauſes, 
which ſeemed to transfer the power from the 
Crown to the people, that, when it was carried, 
it was thought the greateſt ſecurity that the 
people had tor all their other liberties. But it 
was now given up without a ſtruggle, or any 
dauſes for a certainty of Parliaments , beſides 
2 general one, that there ſhould be a Parliament 


called within three years after the diſſolution of 


the preſent Parliament, and ſoever afterwards; 
hut without any ſevere clauſes, in caſe the Act 
yas not obſerved. „ 


AS for our foreign negotiations I know nothing ; 


in particular concerning them. Secretary Bennet 
had thera all in his hands: and I had no confidence 
with any about him. Our concerns with Portugal 


yere publick ; & I knew no ſecrets about them. 


BY a melancholy inſtance to our private fa- 
mily it appeared, that Frauce was taking all 
poſſible methods to do every thing that the King 
defired. The Common-wealths-men were now 
winking, that, they ſaw the ſtream of the Na- 
ton beginning to turn againſt the Court: And 
won that they were meeting, and laying plots 
to retrieve their loſt game. One of theſe being 
ken, and apprehending he was in danger, 
degp'd his life of the King and ſaid, if he might 
de aſſured of his pardon, he would tell where 
my uncle Mariſton was, who was then in Rauen: 
For the air of Hamborough agreed fo ill with 


lim, that he was adviſed to go to France, and 
F3, this 


A Plor dit. 
covered: 


4 
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this man was on the ſecret. The King ſent 
one to the Court of Fance, deſiring he might 
- beput in his hands: And this was immediately 
done And no notice was ſent to my uncle 
to go out of the way, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 
when a perſon is not charged with aſlaflinations 


or any infamous action, but only with crimes 


of State. He was ſent over, and kept ſome 
months in the Tower of London; and from 

that was ſent to Scotland, as ſhall be told 
afterwards. F ” 

The defen THE deſign of a war with Holland was now 


ot a war 
with the 


Statks. by States- men of both ſides, that the French ſet 


encouraged us to inſiſt on ſome extravagant 


demands, they at the ſame time preſſed the 


Duteb not to yield to them: And as they put 

them in hopes, that, if a rupture ſhould follow, 

they would aſſiſt them according to their 
alliance, ſo they aſſured us that they would do 

us no hurt. Downizg was then employed in 
„Holland, a crafty fawning man, who was ready 
1 * to turn to every ſide that was uppermoſt, and 
| to betray thoſe who by their former friendſhip 
and ſervices thought they might depend on him; 

as he did ſome of the Regicides, whom he got 

in his hands under truſt , and then delivered 
them up. He had been Cromwell's Ambaſladour 
in Holland, where he had offered perſonal affronts 

both to the King and the Duke: Yet he had 


by. ſome baſe practices got himſelf to be ſo 
effectually recommended by the Duke of 


Albermarle, that all his former offences were 
forgiycn, and he was ſent into Holland 2 0 


working. I have been very poſitively aſſured 


it on ina very artificial manner: For while they 
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nt lings Ambaſſadour, whoſe behaviour towards 1663. 
bey had reaſon to conclude he was ſent over 1 
cle with no good intent, and that he was capable - 

es, Wh managing a bad deſign, and very ready to 

ons WW undertake it. There was no viſible cauſe of 

nes var. A complaint of a ſhip taken was ready 

me o have been ſatisfied: But Downing hindred : 

IM i, So it was plain, the King hated them; and 

d fancied they were ſo feeble, and the Erglish - 

verre fo much ſuperiour to them, that a war | 

ow Wl wald humble them to an entire ſubmiſſion and > 
red Wl ipendence on him in all things. The States | 

ſet nad treated, and preſented the King with great 

de; mgnificence, and at a vaſt charge, during the 

ant me that he had ſtaid among them, after 

the i Evoland had declared for him. And, as far as 

put N opearances could go, the King ſeem'd ſenſible 

W. fit: Inſomuch that the party for the Prince 

ir of Orange were not pleaſed , becauſe their 

[do WM yplications ro him could not prevail to make 

Wii tin interpoſe, either in the behalf of himſelf, 

ady Wl of his friends, to get the reſolutions taken 

and WM xinſt him to be repealed, or his party again put 

hip n places of truſt and command. The King 

im; unt that off as not proper to be preſſed by him 

got chat time. But neither then nor afterwards. 

red dd be beſtir himſelf in that matter. Tho” , if - 


ther gratitude or intereſt had been of force, e 
ad if theſe had not been overruled by ſome 
nore prevalent conſiderations, he muſt have 
been inclined to make ſome returns for the 
krvices the late Prince did him: And he muſt 
re ſeen, what a figure he muſt make by 
Wing the Prince of Orange tied to him in intereſt, _ 
: 2 


aud ſee a great deal. 


as much as he was by blood. Fraxce and Popery 


were the true ſprings of all theſe counſels. |; 


was the intereſt of the King of France, that the 


Armies of the States might fall under ſuch 3 


feebleneſs, that they ſhould be in no condition 


to make a vigorous reſiſtance, when he ſhould 


by ready either to invade them, or to fall int 


Flanders; which he was reſolved to do, when- 


ſoever the King of Spain ſhould die. The French 
did thus ſet on the war between the Engli 
and the Dutch, hoping that our Fleets ſhould 
mutually weaken one another ſo much, that 
the naval force of Fraxce, which was increaſing 


very conſiderably, ſhould be near an equality: 
to them, when they ſhould be ſhattered d) 2 


war. The States were likewiſe the preateſ 
ſtrength of the Prateſtant intereſt , and were 
therefore to be humbled. Sq, in orderto make 
the King more conſiderable both at home and 


abroad, the Court reſolved to prepare for a 


war , and to ſeek for ſuch colours as might 
ſerve to juſtify it. The Earl of Clarendon was 
not let into the ſecret of this deſign, and was 


always againſt it. But his intereſt was now ſuuk 


low: And he began to feel the power of at 


imperious Miſtriſs over an amorous King, who 


was fo diſguſted at the Queen, that he abandoned 
himſelf wholly to amour and luxury. 

THIS was, as far as I couldpenetrateinto 
it , the ſtate of the Court for the firſt four years 
after the Reſtoration. I was in the Court a 
great part of the years 1662, 1663, and 1064 


. and was as inquiſitive as I could poſſibly be, 


and had more than ordinary occaſions to heat 
BUT 
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BUT now I return to the affairs of Scozland: 1663? 
The E. of Midletoum after a delay of ſome months _ © ©" 
came up to Londan, and was very coldly. ou 2” 
received by the King. The Earl of Lauderdale Scotland. 
moved that a Scartish Council might be called. 
The Lord Clarendon got this to be delayed a 
| fortnight. When it met, the Lord Lauderdale y;111oun 
accuſed the Earl of Midletuun of many malver- WAS accut- 
ſions in the great truſt he had been in, which 54% 
he aggravated ſeverely. The Lord Midletuun %. 
| defired he might have what was obje&ted to 
him in writing. And when he had it, he ſent 
i to Scotland; ſo that it was fix weeks before 
he had his anſwer ready; all on deſign to gain 
time. He excuſed ſome errours in point of 
form, by, ſaying , that, having ſerved in a. 
military way, he underſtood not ſo exactly 
what belonged to law & form: But inſiſted on 
this, that he deſigned nothing but that the King's 
ſervice might go on, and that his friends might 
de taken care of, and his enemies be humbled, 
and that ſo layala Parliament might be encou- 
raged, who were full of zeal and affection to 
bis ſervice; that in complying with them, he 
had kept every thing ſo entirely in his Majeſty's 
power, thatthe King was under no difficulties 
by any thing they had done. In the mean while 
Weldon was very earneſt with the King to 
forgive the Lord Midletoun s crime, otherwiſe 
te concluded the change ſo newly made in the 
Church would be ſo ill ſupported, that it muſt 
fall to the ground. The Bake of Albermarle , 
who knew Scotland, and had more credit on 
that head than on any other, pretended that the 
Lord Mialetoun's party was that on which the 

W 5 King 
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King could only rely : He magnified boththe; 
power and their zeal; and repreſented the Ear 
of Lauderdale's friends, as cold and hollow in 

the King's ſervice: And, to ſupport all this, 
the letters that came from Scotland were full of 
the inſolencies of the Presbyterians , and of the 
dejection the Biſhops and their friends were 
under. Sharp was prevailed on to go up. He 
promiſed to all the Earl of Midletonr's friends, 
that he would ſtick firm to him; and that he 
would lay before the King, that his ſtanding 
or falling muſt be the ſtanding or falling of the 
Church. Of this the Earl of Lauderdale had advice 
ſent him. Yet when he came to Landon, and faw 
that the King wasalienated from the Lord Mil-. 
zoum, he reſolved to make great ſubmiſſions to the 
Lord Lauderdale. When he reproached him for his 
engagements with the Earl of Mialetoun, he 
- denied all; and faid, he had never gonefarther 
than what was decent, conſidering his poſt, 
He alſo denied, he had writ to the King in his 
favour. But the King had given the original 
letter to the Lord Lauderdale, who upon that 
ſhewed it to Sharp ; with which he was ſo 
ſtruck, that he fell a crying in a moſt abjed 


manner. He begged pardon for it; and aid, | 


what could a company of poor men refuſe to 
the Earl of Mialetuun, who had done ſo much 
for them, & had them fo entirely in his pow- 
er. The Lord Lauderdale upon this comfor- 
ted him; and ſaid, he would forgive them all 
chat was paſt, and would ſerve them and the 
Church at another rate than Lord Midletour 
was capable of doing. So Sharp became 
wholly his. Of all this Lord Lauderdale gave 
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their Ie a full relation the next day; and ſhewed 1 
Earl N N netbe papers that paſs'd between Lord Midletoun 
w in ad him. Sharp thought he had eſcaped well, 
this rde Earl of Midletoun treated the Biſhops too 


110? nch as his creatures, and aſſumed a great deal 
*the o himſelf, and expreeſſed a fort of authority 
vere ner them ; which Sharp was uneaty under, 
He Wo! he durſt not complain of it, or reſiſt it: 


Whereas he reckoned, that Lord Lauderdale, 


© he Wlinowing the ſuſpicions that lay on him, as 
ding ouring the Presbyterians, would have leſs 
* the Wicredit and courage in oppoſing any thing that 


hold be neceſſary for their ſupport. It proved 


vice 

faw that in this he judged right : For the Lord 
Aae. Landerdale, that he might maintain himſelf at 
the Court, and with the Church of Euglaud, was 
this eally more compliant and eaſy to every pro- 
„he oſtion that the Biſhops made, than he would 


oherwiſe have been, if he had been always of 


oft, e Epiſcopal party. But all he did that way 
his vas againſt his heart, except when his paſſions. 
nal ere vehemently ſtirred, which a very flight 
that N cccaſion would readily do. 

ſo WHEN the Earls of Lauderdale and Mialetoun 


had been writing papers and anſwers for above 
three months, an accident happened which 


to | laitened Lord Mialetoun's diſgrace. The Earl 
uch of Lauderdale laid before the King the unjuſt 


proceedings in the laying on of the fines. And, 


for- o make all that party ſure to himſelf, he pro- 
all Wh cured a letter from the King to the Council in 
the WI land, 2 them to iſſue out a proclamati. 
en, for ſuperſeding the execution of the Act 


of fining till farther order. The Privy Council 
being then for the greater part compoſed 4 


” 


1663. 
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Lord Midletoun's friends, it was pretended by 
ſome of them, that, as long as he was the 
King's Commiſſioner , they could receive and 
execute no orders from the King, but thro hjs 
hands. So they writ to him, deſiring him tg 
repreſent to the King, that this would be an 
affront put on the proceedings of Parliament | 
and would raiſe the ſpirits of a party that ought 
to be kept down, . Lord Midletous writ back, 
that he had laid the matter before the King ; and 
that he, conſidering better of it, ordered, that 
no proceeding ſhould be made upon his former 
letter. This occaſioned a hot debate in Counci. 
It was ſaid, a letter under the King's hand 
could not be countermanded, but from the 
ſame hand. So the Council wrote to know 
the King's mind in the matter. The King proteſted 


he knew nothing of it, and that Lord Midletour 


had not ſpoke one word an the ſubj ect to him. 
He upon that ſent for him, and chid him ſa 


| ſeverely, that Lord Midletoun concluded from 


it that he was ruined. Yet he always ſtood 
upon it, that he had the King's order by word 
of mouth for what he had done, tho” he way 


nat ſa cautious as to procure an inſtruction under 
his hand for his warrant. 


It is very probable, 
that he ſpoke of it ta the King, when his head 
was full of ſomewhat elſe, ſo that he did not 
mind it; and that, to get rid of the Earl af 
Midletoxn, he bid him do whatſoever hepropoled, 


without refle&ing much on it. For the King 


Was at that time often ſodiſtracted in his thoughts, 
that he was not at all times maſter of himſelf 
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jauty , who was afterwards married to the | 


Duke of Richmond: The King was believed to 


te deeply in love with her. Yet his former 


Miſtriſs kept her ground ſtill. And, what with 
er humours and jealouſy, and what with this 


ew amour, the King had very little quiet, 
ttween both their paſſions and his own. 

TOWARDS the end of May the King 
alled many of the English Counſellours toge- 
ther, and did order all the papers that had paſſed 
between the Earls of Lauderdale and Midletoun 
o be read to them. When that was done, many 
of them who were Mialetoun's friends ſaid 
much in excuſe ofhis errors, and ofthe neceſſity 
of continuing him {till in that high truſt. But 
the King ſaid, his errors were ſo great and ſo 
many, that the credit of his affairs muſt ſuffer, 
the continued them any longer in ſuch hands. 
Yet he promiſed them , he would be ſtill kind 
to him, for he looked on him as a very honeſt 
man, Few days after that, Secretary Morrice 
was ſent to him, with a warrant under the 
King's hand, requiring him to deliver up his 
Commiſion , which he did. And ſo his Miniſtry 
came to an end, after a ſort of a reign of much 
nolence and injuſtice : For he was become 
jery imperious. He and his company were 
Elivered up to ſo much*exceſs, and to ſuch a 
madneſs of frolick and intemperance, that as 
hatland had never ſeen any thing like it, ſo upon 
tis diſgrace there was a general joy over the 
Kingdom: Tho? that laſted not long; for thoſe 
that came after him grew worſe than ever he 
vas like to be. He had lived in great magnificence, 
viich made him acceptable to many: And he 


And turned 


out of all, 


was 
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1663. was a firm friend, tho? a violent enemy. Th 
Earl of Rotbes was declared the King's Com: 

miſſioner. But the Earl of Lauderdale would 
not truſt him. So he went down with him, 
and kept him too viſibly ina dependence on him, 


Warriſ- 
tons execue 


tion. 
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for all his high character.. 


he did not know his own children. 


ONE of the firſt things that was done in 
this ſeſſion · of Parliament, was the execution 
of my unfortunate uncle, Warriſton. He was 
1o diſordered both in body and mind, that iti 
Was a reproach to a government to proceed 

againſt him. His memory was ſo gone, that 
He was 


brought before the Parliament , to hear what 
he had to ſay , why his execution ſhould not be 
awarded. He ſpoke long, but in a broken and 
diſordered ſtrain , which his enemies fancied 


was put on to create pity. He was ſentenced 
to die, His deportment was unequal, as might 


be expected from a man in his condition. Yet 


when the day of his execution came, he was 
very ſerene. He was chearful ; and ſeemed 

fully ſatisfied with his death. He read a ſpeech 
twice over on the ſcaffold, that to my know- 
ledge he compoſed himſelf, in which heyuſtif- 
ed all the proceedings in the Covenant, and 
aſſerted his owyn fincerity ; but condemned his 
joyning with Cromwell and the Sectaries, tho 
even in that his intentions had been ſincere, for 
the good of his Country, and the ſecurity of 


religion. Lord Lauderdale had lived in great 


friendſhip with him: But he ſaw the King was 
ſo ſet againſt him, that he, who at all times 
took more care of himſelf than of his friends, 
would not in fo critical a time ſeem to favour 
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man, whom the Presbyterians had ſet up as 
: ſort of an idol among them, and on whom 


they did depend more than on any other man 
then alive. 


IHE buſineſs of the Parliament went on as 


the Lord Landerdale directed. The whole pro- 
ceeding in the matter of the balloting was laid 
open. It appeared , that the Parliament had 
not defired it, but had been led into it by being 


made believe that the King had a mind to it. 


And of all the members of Parliament not 
aboye twelve could be prevailed on to own, 
tht they had adviſed the Earl of Mialetoun to 


uk leave of the King for it, whoſe private 
ſuggeſtions: he had repreſented to the King as 


the defire of the Parliament. This finiſhed his 
diſgrace, as well as it occaſioned the putting all 
lis party out of employments. _ 

WHILE they were going on with their 
affairs, they underſtood that an Act had paſs'd 
n the Parliament of Ezg/and againſt all Con- 
renticles, impowering Juſtices of Peace to 


convict offenders without Juries; which was 


thought a great breach on the ſecurity of the 
Eaglish conſtitution , and a raiſing the power 
of Juſtices to a very arbitrary pitch. Any meeting 
for religious worſhip at which five were preſent 
more than the family,was declared a Conventicle. 
And every perſon above ſixteen , that was preſent 
itit, was to lye three months in priſon, or to 
pay 5 J. for the firſt offence; ſix months for the 
ſecond offence, or to pay 20 J. fine; and for 
the third offence , being convict by a Jury, was 
o be baniſhed to any plantation, except New 
Luc land or Virginia, or to pay an 100 J. All 
| | people 
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1663. people were amazed at this ſeverity. But the 
: Biſhops in Scotland took heart upon it, and 


reſolyed to copy from it. So an Act paſs 
: there, almoſt in the ſame terms. And, atthe 
. piafſfing it, Lord Lauderdale in a long ſpeech 
5 expreſſed great zeal for the Church. There was 
ſome little oppoſition made fo it by the Earl of 
5 K:incardin, who was an enemy toall perſecution; 
; But, tho' fome few voted againſt it, it was 
carried by a great majority: © 
| The conſti · ANOTHER Act paſs'd, declaring the 
=: t:ion 0t2 conſtitution of a National Synod. It was to 
= $ynod be compoſed of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 
| of all Deans, and. of two to be deputed from 
every Presbytery ; of which the Moderator of 
. the Presbytery named by the Biſhop was to be 
1 one: All things were to be propoſed to this 
5 Court by the King or his Commiſſioner. And 
whatſoever ſhould be agreed to by the majority 
and the Preſident, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews; 
was to have the force of an Eecleſiaſtical law; 
when it ſhould be confirmed by the King. 
Great exceptions were taken to this Act. The 
Church was reſtrained from meddling with any 
thing, but as it ſhould be laid before them by 
the King; which was thought a ſevere reſtraint, 
like that of the Proponentibus Legatis ſo much 
complained of at Trex?. The putting the negative, 
not in the whole bench of the Biſhqps, but 
ſingly in the Prefident, was thought very irregular; 
But it paſs'd with ſo little obſervation , that 
the Lord Lauderdale could ſcarce believe it 
was penned as he found it to be, when I told 
him of it. Primeroſe told me, Sharp put that 
clauſe in with his own hand. The inferioul 
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Clergy complained ,that the power was wholly 
len from them; ſince as one of their deputies 


Moderators claiming a negative vote in their 
ſeabyteries as the Biſhops delegates, the other 


* 


1663 


is to be a perſon named by the Biſhops, ſo, 


was r were only to conſiſt of perſons to whom 
to Wiſer conſented. The Act was indeed ſo 
ion; ened, that no body moved for a National 


lated; 
Two other Acts paſs'd in favour of the 
own. The Parliament of England had laid 


Ps, t impoſitions on all' things imported from 
rom nd: So the Parliament, being ſpeedily to 
r of Neid wed, and not having time to regulate 


heh impoſitions on Ezgl;/b goods, as might 


lance, they put that confidence in the King, 


rity Wat they left the laying of impoſitions on all 
eus, Wiceign merchandiſe wholly to him. i 
aw ; Another act was looked on as a pom- 
ing. us cemplement: And ſo it paſs'd without 
The {ſervation , or any oppoſition. In it they made 


n offer to the King of an Army of twenty 
tovfand foot and two thouſand horſe, to be 


od, when they ſaw how it was to be con- 


rde the Euglisb to bring that matter to a juſt 


An At 
offering ati 
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the King. 


aint, Way upon ſummons to march with forty days 
ch N wriñ an into any part of his Majeſty's domi- 
tire, Pens, to oppoſe invaſions, to ſuppreſs inſur- 
but ons, or for any other cauſe in which his 


Whority,, power, or greatneſs was concerned. 
o body dreamt, that any uſe was ever to be 
ade of this. Vet the Earl of Laxderdale had 


"git make of Scotland, if he ſhould intend to 
up arbitrary * in England. He 


told 


tend in it, to let the King ſee what uſe he 
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1663 told the King, that the Earl of Mialetoun and 
his party underſtood not what was the greateſt 

- ſervice that Scotland could do him: They had 
not much treaſure to offer him; the only 

_ © thing they. were capable of doing was, to fur- 
niſh him with a good Army, when his affairs 
in England ſhould require it. And of this he 
made great uſe afterwards to advance himſelf, 
tho'itcould never have ſignified any thing to the 
advancing the King's ends. Vet ſo eaſy was it to 
draw the Parliament of Scotland to paſs Adds of the 
greateſt conſequence in a hurry , without confide- 
ring the effects they might have. Aſter theſe 
Acts werepals'd, the Parliament was diſſolved; 
which gave a general ſatisfaction to the coun- 
try. for they were a furious - fet of people, 

The government was left in the Earl of Glen- 
cairns hands, who began, now - that he had 
little favour at Court, to ſer himſelf on all oc- 
aſions to oppoſe Sharp's violent notions. The 

. _ » Earl of Rozhes ſtuck firm to Sharp; and was 
recommended by him to the Biſhops of gland, 
das the only man that ſupported their. intereſts. 
Argile The King at at this time reſtored Lord Lon 
rell red. to his Grand - father's honour, of being Earl 
:of Argile, paſſing over his Father; and gave 


dem v 
this wo 
Yet he 


him a great part of his eſtate, leaving the reli os 

to de {old for the payment of debts, whichdiq it ran 

not raiſe in value above a third part of them He told 

This occaſioned a great outcry, that continue fie was 

| long to purſue him. kid, he 
Shary Harp went up to London to complain o e bad 
drove ww the Lord Gleneairy » and of thePr ivy Council ould h 
violently. where, he ſaid « there was ſuch a remiſſneſ nleſs it 
| and fo much popularity appeared on all al of ( 
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bus, that, unleſs ſome more ſpirit were put in 
| tie adminiſtration”, it would be impoſſible to 


uſed; as if there had been a charm in it. He 
moved ,| that a letter might be writ, giving 
kim the precedence of the Lord Chancellour. 
This was thought an inexcuſable piece of vanity; 
For in Scotlaud, when there was no Commiſſi- 
oner, all matters paſs'd thro* the Lord Chan- 
cellour's hands, who by Act of Parliament 
was fo preſide in all Courts. and was conſide- 
led as repreſenting the King's perſon: He alſo 
moved, that the King would grant a ſpecial 
tmmiſſion to ſome perſons for exccuting the 
Laws relating to the Church. All the Priyy 


om he undertook j that they would excecute 
tem with zeal. - Lord Lauderdale faw that 
his would prove 4 High-Commiſſion Court; 
Yet he gave way to it, tho* much (againſt his 
on mind. © Upon theſe things I took the li- 
berty, tho* then too young to meddle in things 
of that kind, to expoſtulate very freely with 
im, ILthought he was acting the Earl of Tra- 


bihops on deſign to ruine them. He upon 


te told me many paſſages of Shary's paſt life: 
tle was perſuaded he would ruine all: But, he 
ud, he was reſolved to give him line: For 
e had not credit enough t6 ſtop him; nor 
Fould he oppoſe any thitig that he propoſed, 
nſeſs it were very extravagant. He ſaw the 
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| jneſervethe Church. That was the word always 


Counſellours were to be ef it: But to theſe - 
e defired many others might be added, for 


Lauderdale 
gave Way 
to it. 

* 


E part, giving way to all the folies of the 


laut ran into a great deal of freedom with me: 


bl of Glencarrn and he would be in a perpe- 
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tual war : And it was indifferent to him, how 
matters might go between them: Things would 
run to a height: And then the King would of 
himſelf put a ſtop to their carier. For the King 


ſaid often, he was not Prieſt-· ridden: He would 


not venture a war, nor travel-again for any 


party. This was all that I could obtain from 
tc Earl of Lauderdale. I preſſed Sharp himſelf 
to think of more moderate methods. But he 


deſpiſed my applications: And from that time 


he was very jealous of me. 


Burnet 
Atchbiſh- 
op of 
Glaſcow 


ny years in England, and knew nothing of 


Fairfoul, Archbiſhop of Glaſtow, died this 
year: And one Burnet ſucceeded him, who 
was a near kinſman of the Lo rd Ratherfird's; 
who from being Governourof Dxxkirk, when 
it was ſold, was ſent fent to Tangier, but 
ſoon after in an unhappy encounter, going out 
to view ſome grounds, was intercepted, and 
cut to pieces by the Moors. Upon Nurberſords 
recommendation, Barnet, who had lived ma- 


- 


Scotland, was ſent thither, firſt to be Biſhop of 


Aberdeen: And from thence he was raiſed to 


 Glaſcow. He was of himſelf a ſoft and good 


natured man, tolerably learned, and of a blame- 
leſs life; but was a man of no genius: And 


tho' he was inclined to peacable & moderate 


counſels, yet he was much in the power of others, 
& took any. impreſſion that was given him very 
eaſily. I was muck in his favour at firſt, but 


could not hold it long: For as I had been bred 


up by my father to love liberty and moderation, 
ſo I ſpent the greateſt part of the year 1664. in 


Holland and France, which contributed not 4 


Itt:e to root and fix me in thoſe principles. 


1 


was 1 


like tC 
believ' 
up a 5 


\ 
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Iſau much peace and quiet in in Holland, , 


tem; which was occaſioned by the gentlene 


made all people eaſy and happy. An univerſal 


ing e : 44 7 
vould WM induſtry was ſpread thro' the whole countrey. 
r any There was little aſpiring to preferment in the 
from State, becauſe little was to be got that way. 


They were then apprehending a war with Ez- 
ut he zlaud, and were preparing for it. From thence, 
were every thing was free, I went to fraxce, 
where nothing was free. The King was beginning 
to put things in great method, in his revenue, 


above all in. the increaſing of trade, and the 
building of a great fleet. His own deportment - 
was ſolemn and grave, ſave only that he kept 
his Miſtriſſes very avowedly. He was diligent 
in his own councils , and regular in the diſpatch 
of his affairs: So that all things about him looked 
like the preparing of matters for all that we have 
ſeen acted ſince. The King of Spa was con- 
fidered as dying: And the Infant his ſon was 
like to die as ſoon as he: Sothat it was geflerally 
believed, the French King was deſigning to ſet 
wa new Empire in the Jeſt. He had carried 
the quarrel at Rome about the Corſes fo high 
uh the Houſe of Chigi, that the Proteſtants 

| were beginning to flatter themſelves with great 
hopes. When I was in Frauce, Cardinal Chip: 
came, as Legate, to give the King full ſatis- 
faction in that matter. Lord Hollis was then 
Ambaſſadour at Paris. I was fo effectually 
recommended to. him, that he uſed me with 


great freedom, which he continued to do to the 
E ee IA 3 end 


in his troops, in his government at home, but 


1664. 


view of 


notwithſtanding the diverſity of opinions among the ſtate 
8 ot affairs in 


of the government, and the toleration that ar a 


Sharp 

alvired ro 

be Chan- 
eeliout of 


s cotland. 


in Scezzi5h affairs. I had more than ordinary 
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end of his days. He ſtood upon all the points right» | 


manne! 
hoth to 
great ft 


of an Ambaſladour, with the ſtiffeneſs of former 
ages, which made him very unacceptable to x 
high-ſpirited, young Prince, who began even L 
then to be flattered, as if he had been ſomewhm BY do be 
more than a mortal. This eſtabliſhed me in my of the 
love of law and liberty, and in my hatred of b 1 
abſolute power. When I came back, I ſtay Ml ß t 
for ſome months at Court, and obſerved the pd thi 
ſcene as carefully as I could, and became f het 
acquainted with all the men that were employed bid. S 
care o 

ſion fe 
me h 
ſo mo 
all.to 
And. 
recelv 
not T 
letter. 
rather 
than 
or ney 
in ind 
frienc 


opportunities of being well informed about 
them. This drew a jealouſy on-me from the 
Biſhops, which was increaſed from thefriendſhip 
into which Leigbioun received me. I paſs'd 
for one, who was no great friend to Church 
power, nor to perſecution. So it was thought, 
that Lord Lauderdale was perparing me; as one 
who was known to have been always Epiſcopal, 
to be ſet up againſt Sharp and his ſet of men, 
who were much hated by one fide, and not 
loved, nor truſted, by the other. bf 
IN the mean while the Earl of Glencairy 


died, which ſet Sharp at eaſe”, but put him on 

new deſigns. He apprehended, that the Earlof Age 

Tweedale might be advanced to that poſt: For © ©! 
in the ſettlement of the Ducheſs of Baccleugbs Ria 
eſtate, who was married to the Duke of G0d 

Moumouth, the beſt beloved of all the Kings 5 
children, by which, in default of iſſue by her, falk k 

it was to go to the Duke of Monmouth and the th ; 
iſſue he might have by any other wife, the ü 90 
Earl of Treedale, tho? his children were the we 


next heirs, who were by this depriv'd of vs 
#6 right, 


oy 


points 
Ormer 
le to 2 

even 
ewhat 
in my 
red of 
ſtay d 
ed the 


came 


ployed 
dinary 
about 
m the 
ndſhip 
paſs d 
urch 
ught, 
a8 one 
Opal, 
men, 
d not 


carry 
m on 
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ieht, had yet given way to it in ſo frank a 1664. 


oth to oblige and to truſt him. But Sharphad 


great ſuſpicions of him, as cold in their concerns. 


of the ſeals. the very being of the Church did 
ſo abſolutely depend , that he begged he would 
preſs the King very earneſtly in the matter , 


nd that he would move that he might be called 


wp before that poſt ſhould be filled. The King 
bid Sheldon aſſure him, he ſhould take a ſpecial 
care of that matter, but that there was no occa- 
fon for his coming up: For the King by this 


time had a very ill opinion of him. Sharp was 


ſo mortified with this, that he reſolved to put 
all to hazard ; .for he believed all was at ſtake: 
And he ventured to come up. The King 
received him coldly-; and asked him, if he had 
not received the Archbiſnop of Canterbury's. 
letter. He ſaid, he had: But he would chooſe 
rather to venture on his Majeſty's diſpleaſure , 
than to ſee the Church, ruined thro? his caution 
or negligence. He knew the danger they were 


in in Scotland, where they had but few and cold 
friends, and many violent enemies: His Majeſty's 
protection, and the execution of the law, were 
the only things they could truſt to: And theſe 
ſo much depended on the good choice of a 
Chaneellour, that he could not anſwer it to 
God and the Church, if he did not beſtir himſelf 

in that matter, He knew many thought of him- 
ſelf for that poſt : But he was ſo far from that 
thought, that, if his Majeſty had any ſuch in- 
tention , he would rather chooſe to be ſent to a 
plantation. He defired , that he 


might be a 
ae - > Chutch- 
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1664 * Church-man in heart, but not in habit, thay 


ſhould be raifed to that truſt, , Theſe were his 


very words, as the King reported them. From 


8 


be 


\ . 


1 


'Rothes had 


the whole 
powet᷑ of 
Scotland 
put in his 
ands. 


his 


him he went to Sheldon, and preſs'd him to 
move the King for himſelf, and furniſhed him 
with many reaſons to ſupport the propoſition; 
2 main one being, that the late K ing had raiſed 
his predeceſſor Spozſwood to that truſt. Sheldm 
upon that did move the King with more than 
ordinary earneſtneſs in it. The King ſuſpected 
Sharp had ſet him on, and charged him to tell 
him the truth. The other did it, tho not without 
ſome uneafineſs. Upon that the King told him 
what he had ſaid to himſelf. And then it may 
be eaſily imagined in what a ſtyle they both 
ſpoke of him. Vet Sheldon prayed the King 
that, whatſoever he might think of the man, 
he would conſider the Archbiſhop and tte 
Church; which the King aſſured him he would 
do. Shelden told Sharp, that he faw the motion 
for himſelf did not take; fo he mutt think of 
ſomewhat elſe. Sharp” propoſed, that the ſeals 


mint be put in the Earl of Rozhes's hands, till 


the King ſhould pitch on a proper perſon. He 
alſo propoſed, that the King would make him 
ommiſſioner, in order to the preparing 
matters for a National Synod, that they might 
ſettle a book of Common- prayer, and a book 
of Canons. This, he ſaid, muſt be carried on 
ſlowly, and with great caution ; of which the 
late troubles did demonſtrate the neceſſity. 

ALL this was eaſily agreed to: For the 


King loved the Lord Rozhes: And the Earl of 


Lauderdale would not oppoſe his advancement: 
Tho? it was a very extravagant thing to ſee one 
5 35 


be (till 
of the C 


difgrac 


Churet 
in Scot 
either t 
ſo the) 
ſeene 
govern: 
to plea! 
all the 
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unn poſſeſs ſo many of the chief places of ſu 1664: 
poor a Kingdom. The Earl of Crawford would 1 
not abjure the Covenant; ſo Rohes had been made I, _ | 
Lord Treaſuzer in his place: He continued to 
de ſtill, what he was before, Lord Preſident - 
ofthe Council: And, upon the Earl of Mialetoun s j 
diſgrace, he was made Captain of a troop of | | 
mards : And now he was both the King's ; 2 | 
b 


Commiſſioner, and upon the matter Lord 

Chancellour. Sharp reckoned this was his 

maſter-piece. Lord Rot hes, being thus advanced 

by his means, was in all things governed by 

him. His inſtructions were ſuch as Sharp — 

to prepare matters for a National S) nod, and YT 

in the mean while to execute the Laws that 

related to the Church with a ſteddy firmneſs. 

$0, when he parted from }/hite-hall , Sharp 
fad to the King, that he had now done all that i | 
could be defired of him for the good of the 

Church: So that, if all matters went not right 

in Scotland, none muſt bear the blame, bur 

either the Earl of Lauderdale or Rothes. And 

ſo they came to Scotland, where a very furious 

ſeene of illegal violence was opened. Sharp 

goyerned Lord Rothes, who abandoned himſelf 

to pleaſure. And, when ſome cenſured this, 

all the anſwer that was made was, a ſevere | 5 
piece of raillery, that the King's Commiſſioner Ee 
ought to repreſent his perſon. ye" a | 


THE government of Scatlaud as to civil 1665. 
matters was very eaſy. All were quiet and 14 40! 
obedient. But all thoſe Counties that lye towards fercre pio- 
the Weſt became very fierce and intractable - crdings in 
And the whole work of the Council was 


AF deal 


* 


* 
15 
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JH 3 2665- deal with them, and to ſubdue them. It was beer 
| 8 not eaſy to prove any thing againſt any of them, coul 
for they all ſtuck firm to one another“ The MW « mi 
5 people complained: of the ne ſet of Miniſters, who 

| that was ſent. among them, as immoral, ſtupid, Ml | 

and ignorant. Generally they forfook- their 

Churches : Or, if any af them went to Church, 

they ſaid, they were little edified with their 

ſermons. And the whole country was full of 

ſtrange reports of the weakneſs of their | 

preaching, and of the indecency of their whole 

deportment, The people treated them with 

great contempt, and with an averſion that broke 

out often into violence and injuſtice. But their 

| | Miniſters on their parts were not wanting in 

4 their complaints, aggravating matters, and 
g poſſeſſing the Biſhops with many ſtories of 
deſigns and plottings againſt the State. 80, 

many were brought before the Council, and, 

the new Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, for pretended 

- riots, and for uſing their Miniſters ill, but 

chiefly for not coming to Church, and for 

holding Conventicles. The proofs were often WM done: 

_ defeQtive, and lay rather in preſumptions, than W Gentle 

clear evidence: And the puniſhments propoſed W were, 

were often arbitrary, not warranted by law. they. b. 

So the Judges and other lawyers that were of BW tenant: 

thoſe Courts, were careful to keep proceedings MW hated t. 

according to forms of law: Upon which 2a) WM for it. 

was often complaining, that favour wasſhowl WW Kincar 

to the enemies of the Church, under the pre. Lauder 


tence of law. It was ſaid; that the people of thoſe n 

the country were in ſuch à combination, that i ings in 

| it was not poffible to find witneſſes to prove tecenfu 
EPS: things fully: And he often ſaid , muſt the cn to be th 


the Chu 


be ruined. for punctilios of law: When he 


could not carry matters by a vote, as he had 
1 mind, he uſually looked tothe Earl of Rothes; 


who upon that was ever ready to ſay, he woul 


take it upon him to order the matter as Sharp 
propoſed, and would do it in the King's name. 
Great numbers were caſt in priſon, where they 


were kept long, and ill uſed : And ſometimes 


they were fined, and the younger ſort whipt 
about the ſtreets. The people grew more ſullen 
on all this ill uſage. Many were undone by 
it, and went over to the Scots in Ilſter, where 
they were well received, and had all manner of 
liberty as to their way of religion. 

_ BURNET was ſent up to poſſeſs the King 


with the apprehenſions of a rebellion in the | 


beginning of the Dutch war. He propoſed 
that about twenty of the chief gentlemen of 


thoſe Counties might be- ſecured : And he un- 


dertoqk for the peace of the country, if they 
were clap'd up. This was plainly illegal: But the 
Lord Lauderdale oppoſed nothing. So it was 
done: But with a very ill effect. For thoſe 
Gentlemen, knowing how obnoxious they 
were, had kept meaſures a little better: But 
they being put in. priſon , both their friends and 
tenants laid all to the door of the Clergy, and 


hated them the more, and uſed them the worſe 
for it. The Earls of Argile, Tweedale , and 


Lincardin, who were conſidered as the Lord 


Lauderdale s chief friends, were cold in all 
thoſe matters. They ſtudied to keep proceed- 


ings in a legal channel, and were for modera- 
tecenfures: Upon which Sharp ſaid, they appeared 
to be the friends and favourers of the enemies ot 
Une. oo oE To VERN 
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1667. WHEREVER the people had generally for- 
 T-rner faken their Churches, the Guards were quarte- 
execured red thro“ the country. Sir James Turner, 
9 in that commanded them, was naturally fierce, 
" ray. but was mad when he was drunk; and that 
Was very often, So he was ordered by the 
Lord Korbes to act according tofuch direction; 
as Burnet ſhould ſend him. And he went about 
the country, and received ſuch liſts, as the 


Miniſters brought him, of thoſe who came 


not to Church: And, without any other proof 
or any legal conviction, he ſet ſach a fine on 
them, as he thought they could pay, and ſent 
ſoldiers to lie on them till it was paid. I knew 
Him well afterwards, when he came to'him- 
ſelf, being out of employment. He was 3 
learned man; but had been always in armies, 
and knew no other rule but to obey orders. 
He told me, he had no regard to any lay, 
but ated, as he was commanded, in a mili- 
tary way. He confefſcd, it went often again 
the grain with him to ſerve ſuch a debauched 
and worthleſs company, as the Clergy gene- 
rally were; and that ſometimes he did not ac 
up to the rigour of his orders; for which he 
was often chid, both by Lord Rethers and 
Sharp, but was never check'd for his illegal and 


violent proceedings. And, tho” the com-: 


plaints of him were very high, ſo that when he 
was afterwards ſeized on by the party, they 
Intended to make a facrifice of him; yet when 
| they looked into his orders, and found that 
ais procedings, how fierce ſoever, fell ſhort 
Hof theſe, they ſpared him, as a mau that had 
merited by being ſo gentle among them. b_ 
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THE truth is, the whole face of the government 166 


looked liker the proceedings of an Inquiſition, 
than of legal Courts: And yet Sharp was never 
ſatisfied. So Lord Rozhes and he went up to Court 
u the firſt year of the Duich war. When they 

waited firſt on the King, Sharp put him in mind accuies 
of what he had ſaid at his laſt parting , that if Lauder 
their matters went not well, none muſt be blamed 4, & 
for it, but either the Earl of Lauderdale, or of 
Rotbes: And now he came to tell his 1 
that things were worſe than ever: And he 
muſt do the Earl of Rozhes the juſtice to ſay, 
he had done his part. Lord Lauderdale was all 
on fire at this, but durſt not give himſelf” vent 
before the King. So he only defired , that 
Harp would come to particulars: And then he 
ſhould know what he had to ſay. Sharp put 
that off in a general charge; and ſaid, he knew 
the party ſo well, that, if they were not ſup- 
ported by ſecret encouragements, they would 
have been long ago weary of the oppoſition 
they gave the government. The King had no 
mind to enter farther into their complaints. So 
Lord Rozhes and he withdrew; and were 
obſerved to look very pleaſantly upon one 

another, as they went away. Lord Lauderdale 

told the King, he. was now accuſed to his face: 

Bat he would quickly let him ſee what a man 

Harp was. So he obtained a meſſage from tze 

King to him, of which he himſelf was to be A 
the bearez , requiring him to put his complaints | 

in writing, and to come to particulars. He 

followed Sharp home, who received him with 

luch a gayity, as if he had given him no provo- i 
cation, But Lord Lauderdale was more ſolemn ; i 


\ 
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„and told him;it- was the King's pleaſure , tha 


ble ſhould put the accuſation. with which he 


had charged him in writing. Sharp pretended ; 


he did not comprebend bis, ROE: He anſ- 
wered, the matter was plain: He had accuſed 
him to the King: And he muſt either go tho- 


rough with it, and make it out, other wife he 
would charge him with leafing - making: And 


ſpoke in a terrible tone to him. Upon that, 
as he told me, Sharp fella trembling and wee- 
ding: He proteſted, he meant no harm to him: 

e was only ſorry that his friends were upon 
all occaſions pleading for favour. to the Fans. 


ticks : (That was become the name of re- 


proach.) Lord Lauderdale ſaid, that would 


not ſerve turn: He was not anſwerable for his 
friends, except when they acted by directions 
from him. Sharp offer'd to go with him pre- 
ſently to the King, and to clear the whole 
matter. Lord Lauderdale had no mind to break 
openly with him. So he accepted of this, 
and carried him to the King; where he retrac- 


ted all he had ſaid, in ſo 750 a manner, that 


the King ſaid afterwards, Lord Lauderdale was 


ill natured to preſs it ſo heavily, and to force 


* Sharp 
ſtudies 
to bting 
Midletoun 
into buſi- 


neſs again. 


* 


Sharp on giving himſelf the lye in ſuch courſe 
„ E.; ee 7 | 


... THIS went to Sharps heart: So he made 


à propoſition to the Earl of Dumfreis, who 
was a great friend of the Lord Mialetoun's, to 


try if a reconciliation could be made between 
him and the Earl of Rozhes, and if he would 


be content to come into the goverment under 
Lord Rozhes. Lord Dumfreis went into Kent; 
where the Lord Mialetoun was then employed 
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| military command on the account of the war: 
And he: laid Sharp's propoſition hefore him. 
The Earl of Mialetoun gave Lord Damnfrew 


power to treat in his name; but ſaid, he knew 
Harp to well to regard any thing that came 
from him. Before Lord Damfreis came back, 


Sharp: had tried Lord Rohes, but found he 


would not meddle in it: And they both under- 
ſtood, that the Earl of Clarendou's intereſt was 


declining, and that the King was like to change 


his meaſures. So when Lord Dæmſrei came 
back to give Sharp an account of his negotiations 
he ſeemed ſurpriſed, and denied he had given 


him any ſuch. commiſſion. . This enraged the 


Earl of Dumſreis ſo, that he publiſhed the thing 
in all companies: Among others he told it 
very particularly to my ſelf. n 

4 'T that time Leiglioum was prevailed on to 


go to Court, and to give the King a true account 


of the proceedings in Scotland; which, he ſaid, 
were ſo violent, that he could not concur in 
the planting the Chriſtian religion it ſelf in ſueh 


- manner, much leſs a form of government. 


He therefore begged leave to quit his Biſhoprick, 
and to retire: For he thought he was in ſome 
fort acceſſory to the violences done by others, 
ſince he was one of them, and all was pretended 
to be done to eſtabliſh them and their order. 
There were indeed no violences committed in 
his dioceſe. He went round it continually 


every year, preaching and catechizing from 


pariſh to pariſh. He continued in his private 
and aſcetick courſe of life, and gave all his 


| Income, beyond the ſmall expence of his own 
perſon, to the poor. He ſtudied to raiſe in his 
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1665. Clergy a greater ſenſe of ſpiritual matters, and I put th 
. of the care of ſouls; and was in all reſpects x "took t. 
burning and ſhining light, highly eſteemed by W'The n 

the greater part of his dioceſe: Even the Presby- den 2 


terians were much mollified, if not quite 

overcome, by his mild and heavenly courſe of 

life. The King ſeemed touched with the ſtate 
that the country was in: He ſpoke very ſeverely 
of Sharp; and aſſured Leightoun; he would | 

8 quickly come to other meaſures, and put a ſtop 
5 to thoſk violent methods: But he would byno 
means ſuffer him to quit his Biſhoprick. So the 
King gave orders that the Ecclefiaſtical Com- kciri 

miſſion ſhould be diſcontinued; and ſignified his Wer a 
pleaſure, that another way of proceeding was dery res 
-neceflary for his affairs: 99.444 | 
LF HE underſtood by his intelligence from 
forccss Holland, that the exiles at Rotterilam were very II was 
iin buſy; and that perhaps the Dutch might furniſh WCavalien 
S>wr{and . the malcontents of Scotland with money {hretenti 
and arms: So he thought it was neceſſary to Witbeing 
| : raiſe more troops. Two gallant officers, that ¶ lame 
i - | had ferved him in the wars, and, when theſe Ney we; 
8 were over, had gone with his letters to ſerve um wit! 
in Myſcovy, where one of them. Daliell, was {Whibliſhee 
raiſed to be a General, and the other, Drumond, im. N 
was advanced to be a Lieutenant General, and ew ar 
»Governour of Smolenso, were now, not without Nice, 
great difficulty, ſent back by the Czar. 'Sothe Ring. K 
King intended they ſhould command ſome hi difpr: 
forces that he was to raiſe. Sharp was very ers, 
apprehenfive of this: Bat the King was poſitive. {Watter the 
A little before this, the Act of fining, that had 
lain ſo long aſleep that it was thought forgot, 
was revived. And all who had been fined wer 
required to bring in one moiety of their 9 
| N 11 


truſt o 
'Seotesh 
Mialeto 


| 
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and Whit the other rhoiery was forgiven! thoſe who 166. l 


ts a ook the Declaration renduncing the Covenafit. | | 

by pre money was by Ac of Pattiament to be 1 

sby- ben among thoſe who had ſerved, and fuffered | : lf 

uite br the King 6005 that the King had only the 5 | | | 

e of Wl tuſt of diſtributing” it. There was no more | 

ſtate 8b Councils called at Mhite- Hallafter Lord | 

rely WI Midezorz's fall. But upon particular oceations | 

ould i the King ordered the Privy Counſellours of that | 

ſtop I Kingdom,; that were about the town, tobe l 

yno Whroupht to him: Before whom he now laid 1 | [1 

) the bat the neceffity of raiſing ſome more force for 1 

om- Wl fecuring the quiet of Scotland: He onhly asked 1 

d his Wticit advice, how they ſhbuld be paid. Sharp [] 

Was dery readily faid, the money raiſed by the fining At 
yas not yet diſpofed of: So he propoſed the | 

from Whplying it to that uſe: None oppoſed this: So 

very Wi was reſolved on. And by that means the 

rniſh Cwaliers, who were come up with their 

oney Mhriteniions ,were difappointed of their laſt hopes 

ry to Wofbeing recompetifed for their ſufferings. The 

that name of all this Was caſt upon Sharp, at which 

theſe Wiley were out of rheaſureenraged e f 

ſerve im with it. He deſiied it boldly: But the ng 

„was jibliſhed it ſo open ly, that᷑ he durſt not contradict 


new any thing of the matter; and called that 


ice, diabolical invention, affirmed it to the 
King: And the Lord Lauderdale, to compleat 
tis diſgrace with the King, got many of his 
ers, which he had writ to the Presbyterians 
iter the time in which the King knew that he 
Was negotiating for Epiſcopacy, in Which he 
ad continued to proteſt with What zeal he was 
kliciting their concerns, not without dreadful 
* N impre- 
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recations on himſelf if he was 
| ve. "mi hem, and laid theſe before tt KS 
me os looked. on him 5 one 0f te 
e, Epiſcopal Cle 101 
| a er in Sc 
1666. weremuch offended at 1 era 


nome emails. LET ſaw. the un Drains fam le w 
ne ol increaſed by them. They bated x people mir 


men in and thought they were contrary to the meek | 


e, ſpirit of the goſpel, and that they alienated the 
theſe pro- Nation more from the. Church. They ſet 
ceedings. themſelves much to read Church-hiſtory, and 
to obſerve. the {tate of the Primitive Church, 

and the ſpirit of thoſe: times: And they could 
not but obſerve 2 2 difference between 
the conſtitution the Church. under thoſe 
' Biſhops, and our own. that they ſeemed to agree 
in nothing but the name. I happened to ** 
ſettled near two of the moſt eminent of them. 
who were often moved to accept of Biſhop- 
ricks, but always refuſed them, both out of 
a true principle . of. humility and ſelf-denial, 

and alſo becauſe they. could not engage in the 
methods 1 hich things were carried on. Que 
of theſe, Nairn, was one of the politeſt 
_ Clergy-men I ever knew bredin Sco:/avd. He 


Mr. Nairn 


had formed clear and lively ſchemes of things, 


and was the moſt eloquent of all our preachers. 
He conſidered the paſtoral function as a dedi- 
cation of the whole man to God & his ſer 
vice. He read the moral Philoſophers much, and 
had wrought himſelf into their equal temper, a 

much as could conſiſt with a great deal of fire cut 
was in his own: But he turned it all to melting 


devotion. He had a true notion of fuperſtitios 
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11 natrowneſs 'of foul, and a-meanneſs of 
thought in religion. He ſtudied to raiſe all 
that converſed with him to great notions of 
God, and to an univerſal charity. This made 
jim pity the Presbyterians, as men of low no- 
tons and ill tempers. He had indeed too much 
heat of imagination, which carried him to be 
yery poſitive in ſome things, in Which he af- 
terwards changed” his mind: And that made 
tim paſs for an jnconſtant man. In a word. 
he was the brighteſt man Jever knew among 
all our Scotiſd Divines. Anothet of theſe was 
Mr. Chatteris, a man of a compoſed and 
1g 12 ity but without affectation or ſour- 
neſs ſcarce ever ſpoke in company, but 
mas very open and free in private. He made 
true judgments of things, and of men; and 
had a peculiar talent in managing ſuch as he 
thought deſerved his pains. He had little heat, 
che in body or mind: * „ OIGE 
emacjafed body, ſo he ſpoke both flow, and 
in ſo low a voice that he could not eaſily be 
heard. He had great tenderneſs in his temper ; 
nd was A JET perfect friend, and a moſt. 
ſublime Chriſtian. He lived in a "conſtant con- 
fempt of the world, and a neglect of his per- 
fon. There was a gravity in his converſation 
= raifed an attention, and hegata compoſed- 
irfs, in all about him, without frightening. 
m: for he made religion appear amiable in 
is whole department. e had read all the lives 
ind the epiſtles of great men very careful- 
ly. He had read the Fathers much; and gave 
me this N of them, that in ſpeculative 
points , , for which writers _” 9 ſear- 


ved in a conſtant low diet, which they valued 


7 \ 
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ched into their works, they were but ordinary Ml dtter. 

men: But their eicellency lay in that, which in the 

was leaſt · ſought for, their Zafe of inte years . 
things, and of the paſtoral: care. In theſe he lone, 
thought their ſtrength. lay. And he often la-. Ml v cut 
mented, not without ſome indignation ,. that, Ml bow. 
in the diſputes about the government of the Ml tic) {a 
CHfureh, much pains was taken to feek out all Ml fibmit 


_ thoſe paſſages, that ſhewed; what, their opini- Ml tappin 


ons were; but that due care was not taken to world 
ſet out the notions that they had of the ſacred MW 1 fel! 
function, of the preparation of mind, and hto 2 
in ward vocation, with which men ought to both f 


come to holy orders, or of the ſtrictneſs of Ml made 2 
life, the deadneſs to the world, the heavenly MW 1d, ff 
temper, and the conſtant, application to the N fir. 
doing of good, that became them. Of. theſe vas in 

he did not talk like an angry reformer, that Ml their fu 
ſet up in that ſtrain, becauſe he was negledted el Ki: 
or provoked; but like a man full of a deep, dt onl 
but humble ſenſe of them. He was a great I full tt 
enemy to large confeſſions of faith, chiefly K their 
when they were impoſed in the lump. as teſts: {MW beir dio 
For he was poſitive in very few things. He lo care 
had gone thro”. the chief parts of learning: But I lee: T1 
was then moſt converſant in hiſtory, as the in· J were 
nocenteſt ſort of ſtudy, that did not fill the ¶ ok no 
mind with ſubtilty, but helped to make a man files, a 
wiſer and better. Theſe were both ſingle per- Vs a le 

ſons, and men of great ſobriety: And they li. Wim, 4 

vas ind. 


more than ſeverer faſting. Yet they both int was 
became miſerable by the ſtone. Nairn wentto {Whrudence 

| Paris, where he was cut of a great one, of I Shay 
which he recovered, but lived not many 25 


to him. 


3 
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n the end of the year 1700, having in his laſt 
ars ſuffered unſpeakable torment from the 
tone, Which the operators would not venture 
o cur. But all that ſaw what he ſuffered, and 
tow. he bore it, acknowledged that in him 
they law a moſt perfect partern of patience and 


ter. Charterit lived to a great age, and died 


ſibmifſion to the will of God. It was agreat: 
uppineſs for me, after I had broke into the 


world by ſuch a ramble as I had made, that 
[fell into ſuch hands, with whom I entered 


mito a cloſe and particular friendſhip. 1 5 . 


both ſet me right, and kept me right; tho'T 


made at this time a ſalley that may be mentio- 


ned, ſince it had ſome relation to publick af- 


firs, I obſerved the deportment ofour Biſhops 
mas in all points ſo different from what hecame 
their function, that I had a more than ordinary 


al kindled within me upon it. They were 
not only furious againſt all that ſtood out a- 
ranſt them, but were very remiſs in all the parts 
of their. function. Some did not live within 
their dioceſe : And thoſe who did ſeemed to take 


10 care of them. They ſhewed no zeal againſt 


"ce: The moſt eminently wicked in the Coun- 
y were their particular confidents : They 
ook no pains to keep their Clergy ſtrictly to 
[rales, and to their duty: On the contrary there 


Vs a leyity and a carnal way of living about 


em, that very much ſcandalized me. There | 


was indeed one Scougal, Biſhop of Aberdeen 
tnt was a man of rare temper, great piety and 
dence: But I thought he was too much un- 
Gr Sharps conduct, and was at leaſt too eaſy 


hm. | " 
, Y 3 UPON 
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1666. UPON all this I took a reſolution of dia- 
some of Wing up a memorial of the grievances we lay 
- ericyances Under by the ill conduct of Our Biſhops. Ire 

of the _, ſolved, that no other perſon” beſides my ſelf 
Cie 13d Gould have a ſhare in any trouble i thigh 
Biſhops bring on me: 80 I communicated it to none. 
„ _ "This made it not to be in all the parts of it ſo 

well digeſted, as it otherwiſe might have been : 

And I was then but three and twenty. I laid 

my foundation in the conſtitution of the primi- 

tive Church; and ſhewed how they had depar: 

S's from it, by their neglecting their dioceſe, 

 mnedling fo much in ſecular affairs, raiſing their 
families Out of the revenues of the Church 

and aboye all by their violent proſecuting of 
thoſe: who differ d from them. Of this I writ 
out ' ſome copies, and ſigned them, and ſent 
them to all the Biſhops af my acquaintance. 

Sharp was much alarmed at it, and fancied [ 

was ſet onto it by ſome of the Lord Laxderaal's 

friends, - I was called before the Biſhops, and 
reared with great ſeverity. Sharp called ite 
Libel. - I ſaid, I had ſet my name to it, ſo it 
could not be called a libel. He charged me 
with the [preſumption of offering to teach my 
ſuperiours. I ſaid, ſuch things had been not 
only done, but juſtified in all ages. He charged 
me for reflecting on the King's putting them 
on his Councils: I faid, I found no fault with 
the King for calling them to his counſeils; but 
with them for going out of that which wasther 
roper province, and for giving ill coutiſe, 

I hen he charged me for elle Ging on ſome 
ſeverities, which, he ſaid, was a reproaching 
publick Courts, and a cenſuring the laws. | 


| ids 


lt with 
; but 
$ther 
uhſel. 


ſome 
iching 


VS. 1 
ſaid, 


\ was 1 
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ſad, laws might be made ix terrorem, not al- 
ways fit to be executed: But l only complained 
of Ctergy-mens preffing the rigorous execution 
of them, and going often byond what the law 
dQared. He broke out into a gteat vehiemence; 
ind propoſed to the Biſhops, that T ſhould be 
ſummarily deprived, and excommunicated : 
But none of them would agree to that. By 
this man ent of his the thing grew publick. 


What I had ventured on was variouſly cenſu- 


ted: But the greater part approved of it. Lord 
Lauderdale and all his friends were delighted 
with it: And he gave the King an account of 
t, who was not ill pleaſed at it. Great pains 
was taken to make me ask pardon, but to no 


purpoſe : So Sharp letthe thing fall. Bur, that 


it might appear that I had not done it upon any 


ſictious deſign, I entered into a very cloſe ſtate 


of retirement ; and gave my ſelf wholly to my 


ſtudy, and the duties of my function. 


THUS I have run over the ſtate of Scotland 
in the years, 1663, 1664. 1665, and till near 
the end of 1665. I now return to the affairs 
of England; in which I muſt write more detec- 
tively, being then To far from the ſcene. In 
winter 1664, the King declared his reſolution 


| of entring into a war with the Durch. The 


grounds were ſo ſlight, that it was viſible there 
was ſome- what more at bottom, than was open- 
ly owned. A great comet, which appeared 
that winter, raited the apprehenſions of thoſe, 
who did not enter into juſt ſpeculations con- 
cerniyg thoſe matters. The Houſe of Commons 
far from examining nicely into the 
| ; i grounds 


1666. 


x 964. 


Affairs in 
England. 


The Dutch 
war. 


1 k 
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1664. grounds of the war, that without any difficy p cc 
* they gaye the King two millions and a half, {MW - hou! 


for carrying it on. A great fleet was ſet out, p 

Which the Duke cominandgd in perſon; as, penec 

1665. Opdane bad the command of the Durch Fleet. WM bone 
„ But as ſoon: as the war broke out, a. moſt, 

babe car terrible Plague broke out- alle in the city of i s,w 

at the ſame London, that ſcattered all the inhabitants that Mon: 

time. Were able to remove themſelves elſewhere. It, W of th 

bdeoke the trade pf the Nation, and ſwept away viſb! 

about an hunderd thouſand ſquls; the greateſt Dux. 

hayock. that any Plague had eyer made in Eu- enou 

gland. "This did dishearten all people; And, MW The 

coming in the very time in which ſo unjuſt . all d 

a war was begun, it had adreadful appearance, to hi. 

All the King's enemies, and the enemies of W were 

Monarchy faid , here was a manifeſt charader W Dok. 

of God's heavy diſpleaſure upon the Nation; WM they 

as indeed the ill life the King led, and the vi- knoy 

| baer of the whole Court, gave but a me- WW Brow: 

lancholy proſpect. Yet God's ways are not was | 

as our ways. What, all had ſeen in the year ftom 

1660 ought to haye , filenced- thoſe, who a; Wl the (a 

this time pretended to comment on. providence. the o 

But there. will be always much diſcourſe of . MW pithi 

things that are yer vilible, as well as very but o 


/ od 54 ods 8 
The vids. WH E Nthe two flects met, it is well known I deck 
ty at dea what accidents diſorderd the Butch „ and what llacke 
noe follo- Adyantage the Ezg/iþ had. If that firſt ſucce WW the L 
had been followed, as was propoſed, it might WW it, F 
haue been fatal to the Durch, who finding they he 
a had ſuffered ſo much, ſteered off. The Duke WM Bu | 

odtdered all the fail to be ſet on to/overtake t, n 
them. There was a Council of war e 


. 
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tp. concert the method of action, when the; 166 
ſhould come up with them. In that Council wy 


Pen, who commanded under the Duke, hap- 
pened to ſay, that they muſt prepare for 
hotter work in the next engagement. He knew 
well the courage. of the Dutch wasneyer ſo high, 
4 when, they were deſperate. The Earl of, 
Montague, Who was then a voluntier, and one 
of the Duke's Cpurt, ſaid to me, it was very 
yiſible that made an impreſſion. And all the 
Duke's, domeſticks ſaid; he had got honour 
enough: Why ſhould he venture a ſecond time? 
The Ducheſs had alſo given a ſtrict charge to 


all the Duke's ſervants, to do all they could 


to hinder him to engage too far. When matters 
were ſettled, they went to ſleep: And the 
Duke ordered a call to be given him, when 
they ſhould get up to the Durch fleet. It is not 
known: what paſs'd between the Duke and 
Brounker ,.who was of his Bed chamber, and 
was then in waiting: But he came to Pen, as 


| from the Duke, and ſaid, the Duke ordered 


the fail to be ſlackened. Pex was ſtruck with 
the order; but did not go to argue the matter 
yith the Duke himſelf, as he ought to have done, 
but obey d it. When the Duke had ſlept, he, 
ypon his waking,, went out on the quarter- 
deck, and ſeemed amazed to ſee the ſails 
llackened, and that thereby all hope of overtaking - 
the Dztch was loſt. He queſtioned Pen upon 
þ Pex put it on Broxxker , who ſaid nothing. 
he Duke denied he had given any ſuch order. 
But he neither puniſhed Hrounter for carrying 
t, nor Pen for obeying it. He indeed put 
Brounler out of his ſervice: And it was ſaid, 
N „ that 


1 after that, his defi 'gn c on » miſcarryi nh 
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16650. that be durſt do no more, beeauſt Ke was (5 
4 much in the Kin 'Sfayour' and i the Miſtrifs's 
Pes was more in his favour After that, than 
_ ever before, Which he continued to bis ſon 
alter him, o' a 2 Quaker: And it was thought, 
that all that favour was to oblige him to Reep 
the ſeeret. Lord Montague die believe, that 
the Duke was ſtruck, ſeeing the Bur w of 
Falmorth, the King's favourite, and twoother 
perſons of quality, killed very near him; and þ 
| that he had no mind to engage again, and that 
Pes was privately with him. If Broanker wis 
10 much in fault, as he ſeemed to be, it was 
thought, the Duke, in the paſſion that this muſt 
have raiſed in him, would have proceeded to 
greater extremities, and not have a ted with o 
much phlegm. This proved the breaking the 
deſigns of the King's whole r For the 
Datch themſelves — that Fort fleet bad 
followed them with full fail, we muſt have 
come up with them next tide, and have either 
funk or taken their whole fleet. De Wit was 
ſtruck with this misfortune : And, RO 
= part of it to errors in conduct, herefolv 
to go on board himſelf, as ſoon as their fleet 
was ready to go to ſea again 
Anae> _ UPON this occaſion ] will 87 2 little of 
chunt of De Wi, and of the affairs of Holland. Nis father WW Ws 
alles was the deputy of the town of Dort in the 
"me States, when the late Prince of Orange WP 
much offended with their proceeding 
disbanding a great part of their Army: Othe 
was one of thoſe whom he ordered upon that 
to be carried ro the Caſtſe of Loveſtein. Soon 
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of King, CHAR LES II. 


te fa 2 neceflity of aking up thebeſt he ht 
with che States. U, Wee he Had quite 


healed that 1 de died of the fmalf- por. 


n bis death alt his felt in diſgrace, 
bly the Loveſteiners Ra, before them. 
50 De Vi got his ſon John, then but twenty 
fye years of age, to be made penfioner of 
Den. And. within a year after, the penſioner 
of Holland dying, he was marid Penſioner of 
Hand, His breeding was to the civil law, 
which he underſtood very well. He was 1 


16652 


a 
MG 4 


J. de Wit's 
character. 


eat Mathematicien : And, as his Elements 


ber berum ſhew what 4 man he was that way, 
fo perhaps no man ever applied Agebra to all 
watrers of trade fo nicely as he did. He made 
timfelf ſo entirely maſter of the ſtate of Holland, 


that he underſtood exactly all the concerns of | 


their revenue, and what ſums, and in what 


manner, could be raifed upon any emergent of 


State. For this he. had a pocket book full of 


tables, and was ever ready to ſhew how they ' 


could be furniſhed with money. He was 4 
frank, ſincere man, without fraud or 8 
ther artifice but ſilence: To which he had fo 
iccuſtorned the world, that it was not caſy to 
know, whether he was ſilent on ton. of 
caſtom. He had a great e ms of N 


fon: And when any thi poſed” to 


iim, how new fe dever, be! ad all A ey. 
and then asked ſuch queſtions as occured to him: 
And by the time he had done alt this, he was 


as much maſter of the propoſition, as the per- 


fon was that had made it. He knew nothin 
of modern hiſtory , nor of the ſtate of Courts: 
was eminently defectiye in all ebam of 
K orm. 
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1665. 


| | rus ions of every thing relating to their State. 


reſts were, he thought, he could without grear 


intelligence calculate what they were about. 
He did not enough conſider how far paſſions, 
amours, humours, and opinions wrought on 
the world; chiefly on Princes. He had the 

notions of a Common-wealth from the Greeks 
and Romans. And from them he came to fan- 


cy, that an Army commanded by Officers of 
their own country was both. more in theirown 

ower, and would ſerve them with the more 
zeal, ſince they themſelves had ſuch an intereſt 
in the ſucceſs. And ſo he was againſt their 
hiring foreigners, unleſs it was to be com- 
mon ſoldiers to ſave their own people, But he 
did not enough conſider the phlegm and cove- 
touſneſs of his countrymen ; of which he felt 
the ill effects afterwards. This was his greateſt 


error; and it turned fatally upon him. But for 


the adminiſtration of juſtice at home, and for 


the management of their trade and their for- 


ces by ſea, he was the ableſt Miniſter they ever 
had. He had an hereditary hatred to the Houſe 
of Orange. He thought it was impoſſible to 
maintain their liberty, if they were ſtill Stat- 
holders. Therefore he did all that was pofli; 
ble to put an invincible bar in their way, by the 
perpetual ędict. But at the ſame time he took 


great care of preſerving the young Prince's for. 
tune ; and looked well to his education; and 


gave him, as, the Prince himſelf told me, very 


or he did not know, but that at ſome time 
| | 2 : 


tereſts: So, by obſerving what their true inte. 


board. De Rayter often faid, that he 
amazed to ſee how. ſoon he came to à perfect 


fore he intended to render him fit to govern 


well. 


We BOASTOTIOPITOT OL TOTES WU das 5 
THE Town of Amſterdam became at that 
time very ungovernable. It was thought, that 


the eſt - India - Company had been given up 
chiefly by their means; for it was in value ſo 


equal to the Eaſt· India - Company, that their 


ations were often exchanged for one ano- 
ther. When the Biſhop of Munſter began his 
pretenſions on the City of Munſter, and on a 
great part of Maſdobulia, they offered them ſel- 
ves up to the States, if they would preſerve 


them. But the Town of Amſterdam would 
not conſent to it, nor ſubmit to the charge. 


Let they never ſeemed to ſet up for a ſuperio- 


ity over the reſt; nor to break the credit of the 
Court at the Hague. Only they were back ward 
in every thing that was propoſed , that enereaſed 
be charge And they were become 10. weary 


- . 


of De Mit, that he felt how much the late 


miſcarriage at ſea bad ſhaken his credit; ſince 


misfortunes are always imputed to the errors 
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or other he would be ſet over them: Theres 


x 


166 f. 
*> IF 


of thoſe that govern. So he:xeſalved to go on 


Was 


underſtanding of all the ſea affairs, Ibe winds 


were ſo long back ward, that it was not eaſy to 
get their great fe chro the yd ſea. So 
he went out in boats, himſelf, and plummed it 
all ſo carrefully, that he found many more 
ways to get out by different winds , than was 
thought formerly practicable. He got out in 
time to be maſter of the ſea, before the end of 
the ſeaſon; And ſo recovered the affront oe 


Berghen, 


and thoſe WhO compoſed chat 


An accose! 
unt of the 
Affairs of - 


'a MS. KT havein wn 8 . That King di 
2 e 


n N the 8 


* de REG "Talbot upon that told him, th 


— 


\ 
/ 


the former leds, by keeping at ſea after the 
Engliſh et was forced to put in. The Eu 
of Sandwithwas ſent to the North vith a great pan 
bfthe flect⸗ te ke for the Dazch El India ſhips, 
But he was thought too remiſs.” "They got, 
before he was aware of it; into Bergben in 


30 If he had followed them quick, he 


have forced the port, and taken them 


40. But he obſerved forins, and ſent to the 


9 of No ing entrance. That 
denied him. But, while theſe meſſages went 
ackward & forward, the Dureh had ſo tortifyed 
ths entrance inte the port, that, tho* it is 


atetmpted with great 'courage —9—ç— ma, 


beat off with great 10G, and forced to let go 1 


very rich fleet; For Which Lord Sardwich wa 


much blamed , tho“ he was ſent Ambaſſadout 
into Spain , chat his diſprace might” be a little 
ſoftened by chat employment. The Duke's 
conduct was alſo much Vlamed : And it was 
fad, he was moſt in fault , but that the Ear 
of Sandwyich Was made the factifice, 
HERE I Will add a particular relation of 
"a tranfaction e to that affair, taken from 
the aechunt — it by dir Gilbert Talbot; then 
the King's Envoy at the Oourt fem, il 


665 open himſelf very freely to Talks; 

of the States ,who as he faid , had 
readgſh war on him on thathe 
might be 1 on them for ſupplieso 
: 2 and ſhipping , and ſo to get the cuftoms 
| oy, aihd the Jonud into their _ * 


the Datzch Smyrna fleet was now in Berger 
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fleet, and of De Rayter, who was returning 
with the ſpails of ae of Cainea. So he 


ſaid , the King of Dexmark might ſeize thoſe 


ſhips before the convoy came, which they ex- 
pected... The King of Denmark ſaid, he had 
not ſtrength. to execute that. Talbot ſaid, the 
King bis maſter would ſend a force to effect it: 
But it was reaſonable he ſhould: have half of 


the ſpoil. To which the King of Denmark 


teadily agreed, and ordered him to propoſe it 
zo his maſter, So he immediately tranſmit- 
ted it to the King, who approved of it, and 
ogy to {end a fleet to put it in execution. 
The Miniſters, of Denwark were appointed to 
concert the matter With Talbot. But nothing 
was put in writing; for the King of Denmark 
was alliamed to treat of ſuch an affair, other- 
wiſe than by word of mouth. Before the end of 
July news came that De Ruyter with the Eaſt- 
Judia Fleet was on the coaſt of Norway. Soon 
after he came into Bergbhex.. The riches then in 
that port were reckoned at many millions. 

- The Earl of Saxdwich was then inthoſe ſeas. 
S0 Talbot ſent a yellel expreſs to him with the 
news But that veſſel fell into the hands of the 
Datch Fleet, and was ſent to Hollaud. The 
King of Dexmart writ to the Viceroy of Nor- 


way,. and to the Governour of Berghen, orde- 


ting them to uſe all fair means to keep the 
Datch ſtill in their harbour, promiſing to ſend 


particular inſtructions in a few days to them 


how to proceed. Talbot ſent letters with theſe, 


to be delivered ſecretly to the Commanders 


of the Euglisb frigats . to let them know 2 


3 
1G, 1 


_ *tendi 


y might boldiy atfante the Darch/in pon: 
1 the axes would make no reſiſtanee, 

' a fear that the Exg lu might deſtroy 
their Town: But that” an account was to be 
kept of their prizes, that the King 


mihi have'a juſt half of all. They Were nat 


- 1 cretary to Talbor; to knew the particulars 1 


Alk high: 


to de ſueprized, if the Daues ſeemed at firſt to 
That was to be done för ſhew: 
they would gfow calmer; when they came 


But 
Fhè Earl of Sandwich ſent his Se- 


to engage. 


the agreement with the King of 


| the veſſel that brought him Was ordered, upon 


fleet. 


not having yet the orders that the former er- 


Zanding the Secretary, to come back 'to the 
veſſel what was defired. And no” other "ſhip 
could be — carry back the Secretary. And 
thus the —— went to attack the 
Dieb Fleet without ſaying for an anſwer 
from Talbot, or knowing - what” orders the 
Governour of Bevghen had yet feceived: 
Fot tho? the orders — _ was fo 
great a ways ten or twelve days itney, that 
they could not reach the place, our 


7, who refidedar: had 
and fent out'two- gallies to 
communicate the agreement to che Earl of 
Sandwich; but miſſe him, for lie Was then 
before Berghen. The Governour of Bergben, 


-foy of > 7 
his orders oor 


preſs promiſed him, ſent a Gentleman to the 
English fleet, deſiring they would make nv 
attack for two or three days; for by that 


time he expected his orders. C was ſeit 


0 the Governour, who infiſte that till he had 


orders 
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So that it was impoſſible to ſend by that 


after the 
English fleet had made the attack. The Vice. 


of Deum 


(obri 


ables, 
but the 
of Aug 
receiver 


b long. 
fore t 
wich f. 
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lſappoi! 
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pott: anders be muſt defend the port, but that he ex- 
"pre. pedted them in a very little time. Upon Cl#- 
ſtroy %s going back to the fleet, a Council of 


var was called, in which the Officers, anima- 
kd with the hope of a rich booty, refa'ved 
without farther delay to attack the port, either 
toubting the ſincerity of the Dauish Court, or 
willing to give them fo large a ſhare of that, 
Won which they reckoned as already their prize. 
Upon this Tradiman began the attack, which 


nd many Officers and aud ſeamen were killed. 
The ſquadron was thus tuined, and Tiddiman 


the vas ready to fink: So he was forced to flip his 

"that MWeables, and retire to the fleet, which lay with- 

"ſhip eu the rocks. This adtion was on the third 
And f Aug: And on the; fourth the Governour 

t the ¶rceived his orders. So he ſent for Clifford, and 

wer ewed him his orders. But, as the Ezg/isb 
s the et had by their precipitation forced him to 

ved: o what he had done, fo he could not upon 

as fo bat had happened the day before, execute 

that ole orders, till he had ſent an account of what 

r the e paſs'd to the Court of Denmark, and had 

Vice- e King's ſecond orders upon it. And, if the 

„ had bole Eglish fleet would not ſtay in thoſe ſeas 

es to long. he defired they would leave fix frigats 

rl of ore the harbour; and he would engage, the 

then rch ſhould not in the mean while go out to 

phe, . But the Englich were füllen upon their 

r ex. appointment, and failed away. I he King 
> the k Dezmark was unſpeakably troubled at the 

e no Wi of the greateſt treaſure he was ever like ta 

that we in his hands. This was a deſign well laid 

ſent at would have been as fatal to the Durch, as 
1e had 2. igua- 

rders x 


nded fatally. Diverſe frigats were diſabled , 


1665. 


The Parli- 
amentrt at | 
Oxford. 


- 
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ignominious o the Kingol Oi, and wa 


by the impatient ravenouſneſs of the Egli 
Joſt, without poſſibility of recovering it. And 
indeed there was not one good ſtep made after 
this in the whole progreſs of the war. 


ENGLAN 


was at this time in a diſmal 


ſtate. | The plague continued for the molt part 


of the ſummer in and about London, and began 
to ſpread over the country. The Earl of Claren. 


don moved the King to go to Salisbury. But 


the Plague broke out there: So the Court went 


to Oxford, where another ſeſſion of Parliament 


was held. And tho” the conduct at ſea. was 
ſeverely reflected on, yet all that was neceſſary 
for carrying on the waranother year wasgiven. 
The Houſe of Commons kept up the ill humour 
they were in againſt the Non: conformiſts very 
high. A great many of the Miniſters of Londis 
Were driven away by the Plague; tho? ſome 
few ſtaid. Many Churches being ſhut up, 
when the inhabitants were in a more than ordinary 


dlilpoſition to profit by: good ſermons ;, ſome o 


time endeavour an alteration in the goverl 


the Non-conformilts upon that went into the 
empty pulpits, and preached; and, it was given 
out., with very good ſucceſs: And in many othe 
places they began to preach openly, not without 
reflecting on the ſins of the Court, and on the 
ill uſage. that they themſelves had met with 
This was repreſented very odiouſly at. Oxford 
So a ſevere bill was brought in, requiring al 
the ſilenced Miniſters to take an oath, declaring 
it was not lawful on any pretence whatſoevc 
to take arms againſt the King, orany commil 
ſioned by him, and that they would not at al 
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ment of the Church or State. Such as refuſed 1665. 


this were not to come within five miles of any The five - 


City, or Parliament Bofough ,or of the Church mile Ad. 


| where they had ſerved: This was much oppoſed 


in both Houſes, but more. faintly in the Houſe 
of Commons. The Earl of Souzhampronſpoke 
vehemently againſt it in the Houſe of Lords. 


He ſaid, he could take no ſuch oath himſelf”; 


for how firm ſoever he had always been to the 


Church, yet, as things were managed, he did 


not know but he himſelf might ſee cauſe to en- 
deavour an alteration. Doctor Earl, Piſhop 


ol Halichury, died at that time. But, before his 


death, he declared himſelf much againſt this 


Act. He was the man of all the Clergy for Dr. Fart. 
whom the King had the greateſt eſteem. He By o 


Garum. 


had been his ſub- tutor, and had followed him 
in all his exile, with ſo clear a character, that 
te King could never ſee or hear of any one 
thing amiſs in him. So he, who had a ſecret 
pleaſure in finding out any thing that leſſened a 


man eſteemed eminent for piety; yet had a value 


tor him beyond all the men of his order. Heldon 
and Ward were the Biſhops that acted and 
argued moſt for this Act, which came to be 
called the Five Mile Act. All that were the 
ſecret favourers of Popery promoted it: Their 
conſtant maxim being, to bring all the Secteries 


j 


into ſo deſperate a ſtate, that they ſhould be at 


mercy, and forced to deſire a toleration on 
ſuch terms, as the King ſhould think fit togrant 
ton. Clifford began to make a great figure 
in the Houte of Commons. He was the ſon 
of a Clergy- man, born to a ſmall fortune: But 
Was a man of great 1 He was reeonciled 
x 2 to 


1665 


commend him to the Lord Clareudon's favour. 
The Lord Clarendon looked into the advice that 


no commiſſion, and to make it legal, it muſſ 


tors. The whole matter was ſo explained by 
. 


„ 
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to the Church of Rome before the Reſtoration. 
The Lord Clar enden had many ſpies among the 
Prieſts: And the news of this was brought him 
among other things. So, when C/ford began 
firſt to appear in the Houſe, he got one to re- 


was brought him: And by comparing things 
together, he perceived that he muſt be that 
man: And upon that he excuſed himſelf the 
beſt he could. So Clifford ſtruck in with his 
enemies; and tied hiniſelf particularly to Ben- 
net, made Lord, and afterwards Earl of few 


Arlington. While the Act was before the WI who 
Houſe of Commons, Yazghan , afterwards far { 
made Chief Juſtice of the Common-pleas ,, MW drew 
moved that the word /egally might be added to Ml {fver 
the word commiſſioned by the King: But Finch, blick 
then Attorney General, ſaid , that was needleſs: WW Prom 
ſince unleſs the commiſſion was legal it was WM their 

were 


be iflued out for a lawful occaſion, and to ever. 
perſons capable of it, and mult paſs in the due 
form of law. The other inſiſted that the addition 
would clear all ſcruples, & procurean univerſal WM A. 
compliance. But that could not be obtained ; 


for it was intended to lay difficulties inthe way WW Prels' 
of thoſe againſt whom the Act was levelled, WW 41d $: 
When the Bill came up to the Lords, the Earl i * ftro 
of Southampton moved for the ſame addition; Office 
but was anſwered by the Earl of Augleſey, upon They 
the ſame grounds on which Finch went. Yet Kere 
this gave great ſatisfaction to many who heard And v 
of it, this being the avowed ſenſe of the legiſla- WM Comr 
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ever. There was better reaſon , than perhaps 


| preſs'd him to think of an invaſion of England 
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gridgman, when Bates with a great many more 1668. 
came into the Court of Common-pleas to take . 
the oath. The Act paſs'd: And the Noncon- 
formiſts were put to great (traits. I hey had no [ 
mind to take'the oath: And they ſcarce knew 
how to diſpoſe of themſelves according to the 
terms of the Act. Some moderate men took 
pains to perſuade them to take the oath. It 
was ſaid by endeavour was only meant an un- 
lawful endeavour; and that it was ſo declared 
in the debates in both Houſes. Some Judges 
did'on the bench expound it in that ſenſe. Yet 
few of them took it. Many more refuſed it, 
who were put to hard ſhifts to live, being ſo 
far ſeparated from the places from which they | 
drew their chief ſubſiſtance. Yet as all this — 
ſeyerity in a time of War, and of ſuch a pu- | 
blick calamity, drew very hard cenſures on the 
promoters of it, ſo it raiſed the compaſſions of 
their party ſo much, that I have been told they 
nere ſupplied more plentifully at that time than 


thoſe of Oxford knew, to ſuſpect practices 
againſt the State. | | 

Algernon Sianey , and ſome others of the 
Common-wealth party, came to De Mit, and 


and Scotland, and gave him great aſſurances of 
a ſtrong party: And they were bringing many 
Officers to Holland to join in the undertaking. 
They dealt alſo with ſome in Amſterdam, who 
were particularly ſharpened againſt the King , 
and were for turning Euglaud again into a 
Common- wealth. The matter was for ſome 
im e in agitation at the Hague. But De Mit 
ee was 


. Was againſt it, and got it to be laid aſide.” He 


ſaid , their going into ſuch. a deſign would ſeeing 


provoke Fraxce to turn againſt them: It might 

engage them in a long War, the conſequences b 

„ which could: not be foreſeen: And, as 
ode there was no reaſon to think, that, while the of wh 
Common- Parliament was ſo firm to the King, any dif. Ad 

' wealth contents could be carried ſo far as to a general 
party. Tiſing, Which theſe men undertook for; ſo, 
— he ſaid, what would the effect be of turning 
EFnugland into a Common- wealth, if it could Duke 
pofſibly be brought about, but the ruine of 


Follaud? It would naturally draw many of the 4 
Dusch to leave their country , that could not WM con 
be kept and maintained but at a vaſt charge, Wl ;..c 
and to exchange that for the plenty and ſecuri- the c 


ty that England afforded. Therefore all that Duck 
he would engage in was, to weaken the trade WM wick 
of England, and to deſiroy their fleet; in which there 
he ſucceeded the following year beyond all bas 
expectation. - The buſy men in Scotland, being ot x 
encouraged from Rotterdim, went about the 95 
country, to try if any men of weight Would * 
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: ſet themſelves at the head of their deſigns for reſol 
an inſurrection. - The Earl of Calis and Loc. pradt 
hart were the two perſons they reſolved to try: verſo 
But they did it at ſo great a diſtance, that, from 1 827 
the propoſition made to them, there was no 2 — 
danger of miſpriſion of treaſon. - Lord Ca{jilis over 
had: given his word to the King, that he would Ml dunk 

== never engage in any plots + And he had got de 
under the King's hand a promiſe, that he and tho“ 

5 his family ſhould not be diſturbed, let him Sacr: 

1 ſerve God in what way he pleaſed. So he did what 


not ſuffer them to come ſo far as to make him 


' ſo, 
rning 
could 


ne of 
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zny propoſitions. Lockhart did the ſame. They 1663 


ſeeing. no Other perſon: that had credit enough 
in the country to bring the people about him, 
ove Over all their projects for that year. But , 
pon: the informations that the King had of their 
caballing/ at Rotrer dam, he raiſed thoſe troops 
of which mention was formerly made. 
AN accident happened this winter at Ofxord, 


oo inconſiderable, and too tender to be 


mentioned, if it were not that great effects 


were believed to have followed on it. The 


Duke had always one private amour after 
mother, in the managing of which he ſeemed 


to ſtand more in awe of the Ducheſs, than, 


conſidering the inequality of their rank, could 
have been imagined. Talbot was looked on as 
the chief manager of thoſe intrigues. The 
Ducheſs's deportment was unexceptionable, 


which made her authority the greater. At Oxford: 


there was then a very graceful young man of 


quality that belonged to her Court, whoſe ſervi- 
ces were ſo acceptable, that ſhe was thought 
to look at him in a particular manner. This 
was ſo repreſented to the Duke, that he, being 
reſolved to emancipate himſelf into more open 
practices, took up a jealouſy; and put the 
perſon out of his Court with ſo much precipitati- 
on, that the thing became very publick by this 
means. The Ducheſs loſt the power ſhe had 
over him ſo entirely, that no method ſhe could 
think on was like to recover it, except one. 
dhe began to diſcover what his religion was, 
tho? he ſtill came not only to Church, but to 


dacrament: And upon that ſhe, to regain 


what ſhe had loſt, entered into private diſcourſes 


f Mt. Sidneys afterwards Eari of Rum ey 
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with his Prieſts; but in ſo ſecret a manner, 


that there was not for ſome years after this the 
leaſt ſuſpicion given. She began by degrees to 


| ſlacken in her conftant coming to Prayers and 


to Sacrament, in which ſhe had been 'before 
that regular, almoſt to ſuperſtition.” She put 


that on her ill health: For ſhe fell into an ill 


habit of body, which ſome impuredto the effect 


of ſome of the Duke's diſtempers communicated 
to her. A ſtory was ſet about, and generally 
believed, that the Earl of Soxzhesk, that had 
married a daughter of Duke Hamilton's, ſuſ- 


pecting ſome tamiliarities between the Duke 
- and his wife, had takena ſure merhod to procure 


a diſeaſe to himſelf, which he communicated 
to his wite, and was by that means ſet round 


till it came to the Ducheſs, who was ſo tainted. 


with it that it was the occaſion of the death of 
all her children, except the two daughters, our 
two Queens; and was believed the cauſe of an 


ill neſs under which ſhe languiſhed long, and 


died ſo corrupted, that in dreſſing her body after 
her death, one of her breaſts burſt, being a 
maſs of corruption. Lord Soxthesk was for 


- ſome years not ill pleaſed to have this believed. 


His am© urs 


It looked like a peculiar ſtrain of revenge, with 
which he ſeemed much delighted. Burl know 
he has to ſome of his friends denicd the whole 
of the ſtory very folemnly. Another acted a 
better part. He did not like a commerce that 
he obſerved between the Duke and his wite, 


- He went and expoſtulated with him upon it. 
The Duke fell a commending his wife much. 
He told him, he came not to feek his wife's. 
character from him: The molt effectual * 


— * 
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of commending her „was to haue nothing to 
do with her. He added, that if Princes would 


do thoſe wrongs to ſubjects, who could not 


demand ſuch reparations of honour as they 
could from their equals, it would put them on 
ſecreter methods of revenge: For ſome injuries 
were ſuch, that men of honour could not bear 
them. And, upon a new obſervation he made 
of the Duk's deſigns upon his wife, he quitted 


a yery good poſt, and went with her into the 


country where he kept her till ſhe died. Upon 
the whole matter the Duke was often ill. The 
children were born with ulcers, -or they broke 
out upon them foon after; And all his ſons 
died young, and unhealthy. This has, as far 
a5 any thing that could not be brought in the 


way of proof, prevailed to create a ſuſpicion , 


that ſo healthy a child as the pretended Prince 
of Wales could neither be his, nor be born of 
any wife with whom he had lived long. The 
yiolent pain that his eldeſt daughter had in her 
eyes, and the gout which has early ſeized our 
preſent Queen , are thought the dregs of a tainted 
original Willis, the great Phyſician, being 
called to conſult for one gf his ſons, gave his 


opinion in thoſe words, mala ſtamina vite . 


which gave ſuch offence, that he was never 
called for afterwards. = | 


I know nothing of the counſels of the year 


1666. nor whoſe advices prevailed. It was 


reſolved that the Duke ſhonjd not go to ſea; 


but that Mont ſhould command the great fleet 


of between fifty & ſixty ſhips of the line, and that 


Prince Rupert ſhould be ſent with a ſquadron of 


2 5 ; about 


1666. 
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about twenty five ſhips to meet the French fleet, 
and to hinder their conjunction with the Dazch:; - 
For the Freuch had promiſed a fleet to join the 
Datch, but never ſent it. Mont went out ſo 
certain of victory, that he ſeemed only con- 
cerned for fear the Dutch ſhould not come 
out. The Court flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of a very happy year: But it proved a 
fatal one. The Dutch fleet came out, De ii 
and ſome of the States being on board. They 
engaged the English fleet for two days, in 
which they had a manifeſt ſuperiority. But it 
coft them dear; for the English tought well. 
But the Dutch were ſuperiour in number, and 
were ſo well furniſhed with chained ſhot, ( a 
eculiar contrivance of which De Mit had the 


onour ip be thought the inventor) that the 
Erglich ect. was quite unrigged; and they 


* no, condition to work themſelves off, 

o they muſt have all been taken, ſunk, or 
burnt, if Prince Rapert, being yet in the Chan- 
nel, and hearing that they were engaged by the 
dontinued roaring of guns, had nut made all 
poſſible haſte to get to them. He came in good 
ime. And the Duich, who had ſuffered much, 
cceing ſo great a force come up, ſteered ofl. 
He was in no condition to purſue them; but 
brought off our fleet, which ſaved us a great 
loſs that ſeemed otherwiſe unavoidable. T he 


_ Court. gave out. that it was a victory: And 


publick thankſgivings were ordered, which was 
a horrid mocking of God, and a lying to the 
world. We had in one reſpect teaſon to thank 
God, that we had not loſt our whole fleet. 
But to compleat the miſeries of this ou: The 
a V N S e ä lague 
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plague was ſo funk: in Lonaun, that the inha- 
bitants began ta return to it, and brought with 
them a great. deal of manufacture, which was 
lying on the hands of the clothiers aud others x 
now in the ſecond year of the War, in which 
trade and all. other conſumptions were very 
low. It was reckoned, that a peace muſt come 
next Winter. The merchants were upon that 
preparing to go to market as ſoon as poſſible. 
The ſummer; had been the dryeſt that Was 
known of ſome; years. And London being for 
the moſt part built of timber filled up with 
plaiſter, all was extream dry. On the ſecond 
of September à fire broke out, that raged for 
three days „as if it had a commiſſion to deyour 
every thing that was in its way. On the fourth 


day it ſtopt in the midſt of very combuſtible 
ee e ee e e 8 . 


F 


% 


I will not enlarge on | 
deſtruction made by the fire: Many books are 
full of it, That which is ſtill a great ſecret is, 
Whether it was caſual, or raiſed on deſign, 
The English fleet had landed on the Viy, an 


iſland lying near the Texel, and had burnt. it : 


Upon which ſome came to De Mi , and ols 


fred. 6 revenge. that jif they were aflſted., 
they, would, fer Lowde on fire He rejeacd 
he propoſition : For he ſaid, he would not 


Wo 


* 


% 


make the breach wider, nor the. quarrel ir re- 


1666. 


the. extent nor the 


concilable. He faid, it was brought him by 


one of the Labadiſts, as ſent to them by ſome 


others. He made no farther refleQions on the 


matter till the City was burnt. Then he be- 
%an to ſuſpect there had been a deſign , and 
they had intended to draw him into Yo 
Pete to ar. bs 
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. 18666. and to lay the odium of it upon the Durch. But 


he could hear no news of thoſe who had ſent 
that propoſition to him. In the April before, 
ſome Common- wealths- men were found in a 
plot, and hanged; who at their execution con. 
feſſed, they had been ſpoken to, to aſſiſt in a 
deſign of burning London on the ſecond of 
September. This was printed in the gazette of 
that week, which I my ſelf rcad. Now the 
fire breaking out on the ſecond, made all people 
. conclude, that there was a deſign ſome time 


before on foot for doing it. 


* — * 


3 I The Papiſts were generally charged with it. 
2 on One Hubert, a French Papiſt, was = on in 
wePapiltz. Eſſex, as he was getting out of the way in 

great confuſion. He confeſſed, he had begun 

the fire, and perſiſted in his confeſſion to his 

death; for he was hanged upon no other evi- 

dence but that of his own confeſſion. It is 

true, he gave ſo broken an account of the 

whole matter , that he was thought mad. Yet 

zz he was blindfolded , and carried to ſeveral 
| places of the City: And then, his eyes being 

= > opened, he was asked, if that was the place: 

And being cartied to wrong places , after 

he looked.round about for ſome time, he ſaid, 

that was not the place: But when he was brought 

to the place where it firſt broke out, he at-. 

= firmed that was the true place. And .i- 

1 1 lo:ſow told me, that Howell, then the Recor- 
| ; der of London, was with him, and had much 

diſcourſe with him; and that he concluded, it 
was impoſſible. that it could be a melancholy 

"+ dream. The horrour of the fact, and the ter- 

rour of death, and perhaps ſome engagements 

24528 |; a 
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in confeſſion, might put him in ſuch diſorder, 


that it was not poſſible to draw a clear ac- 


count of any thing from him, but of what re- 
hated to himſelf. Tillotſou, who believed that 
the City was burnt on deſign, told me a cir- 
cumſtance that made the Papiſts employing 
ſuch a crazed man in ſuch a ſervice more cre- 


dible. Langhoru, the Popiſh Counſellor at law, 


who for many years paſs'd for a Proteſtant, 
was diſpatching a half-witted man to manage 
elections in Kent before the Reſtoration: 71. 
ſotſon, being preſent, and obſerving what a 
fort of man he was, asked Lazghers , how he 
could employ him in ſuch ſervices. Langhorn 
anſwered, it was 2 maxim with him in dan- 
gerous ſervices to employ none but half-witted 
men, if they could be but ſecret and obey orders: 
For if they ſhould _ their minds, and 

agents, it would be 
eaſy to diſcredit them, and to carry off the 


weight of any diſcoveries they could make, 


by ſhewing they were mad-men, and ſo not 


| like to be truſted in critical things. 


The moſt extraordinary paſlage , tho? it is 
but a preſumption, was told me by DoQor 
Lhyd and the Counteſs of Clarendon. The 
latter had a great eſtate in the new river that 
is brought from Ware to Loxdon » which is 
brought together at Iſlington, where there is a 
great room full of pipes that convey it thro” 
all the ſtreets of London. The conſtant order 
of that matter was, to ſet the pipes a running 


on Satarday night, that ſo the ciſterns might be 


all full by Sanday morning, there being a 


more than ordinary conſumption of water on 


that 


1680. 


A ſtrong 
preſumpti- 
on of it. 
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1800. that day. There was one Grant, a Papi, 
under whoſe name Sir William Petry publiſhed 
his obſervations on the bills of mortality: He 
had ſome time before applied himfelf to Lie, 
vrho had great credit with the:Countels of Ca- 

reudon; ànd ſaid, he could raiſe that eſtate 
con ſiderably, if ſhe would make him a T ruſtee 
forher. His ſchemes were probable; and he 
was made one of the board that governed 
that matter: And by that he had a right to 
eome, as oft às he pleaſed, to view their 
Works at Hlingron. He went thither the Saturday 
before the fire Brake out, and calling for the 
key of the place where the heads of the pipes 
were; he turned all the cocks that were then 
open, and ſtopt the water, and then went 
away, & carried the keys with him. So when the 
fire broke out'next morning, they opened the 
pipes in the ſtreets to find water, but t here 
Was none. And ſome hours were loſt in ſen- 
ding to Iſlington; where the door was to be 
broke open, and the cocks turned. And it was 
long before the water got to London. Grant in- 
daeed denied that he had turned the cocks. But 
the Officer ofthe works affirmed, that he had, 
according to order, ſet them all a running, 
and that no perſon had got the keys from him, 
beſides Grant; who confeſſed he had carried 
away the keys, but pretended he did it with- 
out deſign. There were many other ſtories ſet 
about, as that the Papiſts in ſeveral places had 
asked, if there was no news of the burning of 
Lnudon, and that it was talked of in many 
parts beyond ſea, long before the news could 


get thither from London. In this matter — 
. 1 | | mu 


He 
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much determined by what Sir Thamas Littleton, 
the father. told me. He was a man of a ſtrong head, 
ound judgment. He had juſt as much know- 
ledge in trade; hiſtory, the diſpoſition of 
Euorpe, and the conſtitution of England, as 


ſerved to feed and direct his own thoughts, and 


no more. He lived all the ſummer long in Lan- 


Am, where, I. was his next neighbour , and 


had for ſeven. years a conſtant and daily con- 
verſation with him. He was. Treaſurer. of the 
Navy in conjunction with Osborn, who was 
after wards Lord Treaſurer, who ſupplanted him 
in that poſt, and got it all into his own hands. 
He had a very bad opinion of the King : and 
thought», that he had worſe intentions than his 
brother, but that he had a more dextrous way 
of covering and managing them; only his lazineſs 
made hin leſs earneſt in proſecuting them. 
He had generally the caracter of the ableſt 


Parliament man in his time. His chief eſtate 


lay in the City, not far from the place where 
the fire broke out, tho'it did not turn that 
way. He was. one of the Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, that examined all the 
preſumptions of the City's being burnt on de- 
fign: And he often aſſured me, that there 
was no clear preſumption. made out. about it; 


and that many ſtories, which were publiſhed 
with good aſſurance, came to nothing upon a. 


ſtrict examination. He was at that time, that 
the inquiry was made, in employment at Court. 
80, whether that biaſſed him, or not, I can- 


not tell. There was ſo great a diverſity of 
opinions in the matter, that I muſt leave it 


under the ſame. uncertainty. in which I found 
| ; * 3. Y if > & at i $458 Aww. 5 . : it. 
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tt. If the French and Dutch had been at that 


time deſigning an impreſſion elſewhere it 


might have been more reaſonable to ſuppoſe it 


was done on deſign to diſtract our affairs. But 
it fell out at a dead time, when nd advantage 


could be made of it. And it did not ſeem 


probable, that the Papiits had engaged in the 
defign, merely to impoveriſh and ruine the 
Narion; -for they had nothing ready then to 


_ graft upon the confuſion that this put all the 


people in. Above twelve thoufand © houſes 


were burnt down, with the greateſt part of the 


furniture and merchandize that was in them. 
All means uſed to ſtop it proved ineffectual 7 
tho” the blowing 


effectual of any. But the wind was fo high, 


that fleaks of fire and burning matter were 


carried in the air croſs ſeveral ſtreets. So that 
the fire ſpread not only in the next neighbour- 
hood, but at a great diſtance. The King and 
the Duke were almoſt all the day long on 


| horſeback with the guards, ſeeing to all that 
could be done, either for quenching the ſite, 


or for carrying off perſons and goods to the 


fields all about London. The moſt aſtoniſhing | 


circumſtance of that dreadful conflagration was 
that notwithſtanding the great deſtruction that 


was made, and the great confuſion in the ftreets, 


could never hear of any one perfon that was 
either burnt, or trodden to death. The King 
was never obſerved to be ſo much ſtruck withany 
thing in his whole life, as with this. But the 
citizens were not ſo well ſatisfied with the 


Duke's behaviour. They thought he looked too 


gay, and too little concerned. A ou of 
1 — a 1 
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of houſes was the moſt 


men of thoſe. Cownies were all clapt up in priſon, 
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kis being concerned in it was ſpread about with 1666. 
.induſtry , but with very little appearance ß 

ruth. Yet it grew to be generally believed.chiefly - 
iter he owned he was a Papiſt. | | 

In Scotland the fermentation went very high. Diſorders 
Turner was ſent again into the Weſt in Ofober this n land. 
year : And he began to treat the country at the 
vid rate. The people were alarmed, and ſaw 
they were to be undone. They mer together, and 
talked with ſome fiery Miniſters. Semple , Max- 
res. Two Gentlemen that bad ſerved in the wars, 
one a Lieutenant Colonel, Wallace, and the other 
that had been a Major, Learmoth, were the beſt 
Officers they had to rely on, The chief Gentle- 


2s was formerly told. So that preſerved them: 
Otherwiſe they muſt either bave engaged with the 
people , or have loſt their intereſt among them. 
The people were told , that the fire of London had 
put things in that confuſion at Court, that an 
vigorous attempt would diſorder all the King's as. 
fairs. If the new levied troops had not ſtood in 
their way, they would have been able to have 
carried-all things againſt them: For the two troops 
of guards with the regiment of foot guards would 
not have been able to have kept their ground be- 
fore them. The le, as ſome of them told 
me afterwards, were made to believe that the 
whole Nation was in the ſame diſpoſition. So on 
the thirteenth of November they ran together: And 
two. hunered of them went to Dun freis, where 
Turzer then lay with a few ſoldiers about him ; the 
greateſt part of his men being then out in parties 
fur the levying of fines. So they ſurpriſed him 
| | Aa before 


r666. 


| than hi 


keeping him, till they might hang him up with 
the more ſolemnity. There was a ruth x 

- Caſh in his hands, partly for the pay of his men, 
partly of the fines which he had raiſed in the coun- 
try, that was ſeized : But he to whom they truſted 
the keeping of it, ran away with it. They ſpread 
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before he could get to his arms: Otherwiſe, be 
told me, he would have been killed rather tian 


taken, ſince he expected no mercy from them. 


With himſelf they ſeized his papers and inſtruc: 
tions, by which it appeared he had been gentler 
is Orders were. So they reſolved to keep 
him, and exchange him as occaſion ſhould be 
offered. But they did not tell him what they in- 
tended to do with him: So he thought they were 


rable 


à report, which they have ſince printed, and it 


' paſſed for ſome time current, that this riſing was 
the effect of a ſudden heat, that the country was 


put in by ſeeing one of their neighbours tied on 2 


horſe hand and foot , and carried'away , only be- 


cauſe he could not pay a high fine that was ſet u- 


pon him; and that upon this provocation the neigh- 


bours, who did not know how ſoon ſuch uſage 
would fall to their own turn, ran together, and 


. reſcued him; and that, feariag ſome ſevere uſage 


that this was done. 


to the Council, and all the depoſitions that wn 
alert odio ome act Load 


for it, they kept together, and then, others coming 
into them, they went on, and ſeized Turner. But 


this was thought a ſtory made only to beget com- 
paſſion; For, after the inſurrection was quaſh'd, 


the Privy Council ſent ſome round the country, i 
examine the violences that had been committed, 
particularly in the pariſh where it was given out 
J read the report they made 
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people of the country made before them: But this 1666. 


yas not mentioned in any one of them. 


TIE news of this rifing was brought to Eden- A rebel 
lurgh, fame encreaſing their numbers to ſome lies in the 


thouſands. And this happening to be near Carlile, 


- the Governour of that place ſent an expreſs to 


Court, in which the ſtrength of the was ma- 
onified much beyond the truth. The Earl of Ro- 
les was then at Court, who had aſſured the King, 
that all things were ſo well managed in Scotland, 
that they were in perfect quiet. There were, he 
ſaid, ſome ſtubborn Fanaricks {till left, that would 
be ſoon ſubdued : But there was no danger from 
any thing that they or their party could do. He 
cave no credit to the expreſs from Carlile: But, 
two days after, the news was confirmed by an ex- 


preſs from Scotland. Sharp was then at the head 
of the government: So he managed this little war, 
and gave all the orders and directions in it. Dat- 


ziel was commanded to draw all the troops they 
had together , which Jay then diſperſed in quarters. 
When that was done, he marched weſtward. A 
great many ran to the Rebels, who came to be 
caled Whiggs. At Lanerick in Cliddiſdals they 
had a ſolemn faſt day, in which after much praying 
they renewed the Covenant, and ſet out their Ma- 
nifeſto: In which they denied that they roſe a- 
gainſt the King; they complained of the oppreſſion 
under which they had groaned; they deſired that 
Epiſcopacy might be put down, and that Pres- 
bytery, and the Covenant, might be ſer up, and 
their Miniſters reſtored again to them ; and then 
they promiſed , that they would be in all other 
things the King's moſt obedient ſubjects. The 
| — Earl 
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Earl of #rg#le raiſed fiteen hundred men, and wrote 
to the Council that he was ready to march upon 
order. Sharp thought, that if he came into the 


* country,; either he or his men would certainly join 
with the Rebels: So he ſept him no orders at al); 


and he was at the charge of keeping his men toge- 
ther to no purpoſe. Sharp was all the while in a 


_ dreadful conſternation, and wrote diſmal letters to 


Court, praying that the forces which lay in the 
North of England might be ordered down: For, 
he wrote, they were ſurrounded with the Rebels, 
and did not know what was become of the King's 


forces. He alſo moved, that the Council would 


_ 


90. and ſhut themſel ves up in the Caſtle of Eden- 
urgb. But that was oppoſed by the reſt of the 
board, as an abandoning of the Town, and the 
betraying an unbecoming fear. which might very 


much encourage the Rebels, and ſuch as intended 


to go over to them. Orders were given out for 
raiſing the country: But there was no militia yet 
farmed. In the mean while Dalziel followed the 
Rebels as cloſe as he could. He publiſhed a pro- 
clawation of pardon, as he was ordered, to all 
that ſhould in twenty four hours time return to 
their houſes, and declared all that continued any 
Jonger in arms Rebels. He found the country was 
o well affected towards them, that he could get 
no ſort. of intelligence, but what his own parties 
brought in to him. The Whiggs marched tow- 
ards Edenburgb, and came within two miles of the 
Town. But finding neither Town nor Country 


declare for them, 2nd that all the hopes their lea- 


ders had given them proved falſe, they loſt heart, 


From being once above two thouſand they were 


- . 


] 


dred: 
where 
and v 
ſelves. 
The | 
tes, 
blethr 
comp 
wogeth 
they h 
diſperſ 
march 
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w came to be not above eight or nine hun- 
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ired: So they reſolved to return back to the We r 
where. they knew the people were of their fide; 


1nd where they could more eaſily diſperſe them - 


lelves, and get either into England or Ireland. 


The Minifters were very buſy in all thoſe Coun- 


tes, plying people of rank not to forlake their 
brethren in this extremity. And they had got a 
company of about three or fourſcore Gentlemen 
wpether , who were marching towards them, when 


they heard of their defeat: And upon that they 
iperſed themſelve'. The Rebels thought to have 
marched back by the way of Pentland Hill, They 
were not much concerned for the few horles they 
had.” And they knew that Dalzisl, whoſe hore 
was fatigued with a fortnight's conſtant. march, 


could not follow them. And if they had gained 


but one night more in their march, they had 


out of his reach. But on the twenty eighth of 


November , about an hour before ſun ſet, he came 


up to them. They were poſted on the top of a 


hill; So he engaged with a great diladyantage. 
They, finding they could not get off, ſtopt thei 
much. Their 
preaching and praying to infuſe courage into them: 
And they ſung the ſeventy fourth and the ſeventy. 
ephth Palms. And fo they turned on the King's 
forces. They received the firſt charge that was 
gven by the troop of guards very refolutely, and 
put them in diſorder. But that was all the action; 
for immediately they loſt all order, an4 ran for 
ner lives. It was now dark: About forty were 
tilled on the ſpot, and a hundred and thirty were 
uken. The reſt were favoured by the darkneſs 
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of the night » and the wearineſs of the King's troops | 


that were not in caſe to purſue them, and had no 


great heart to it: For they were a poor harmleſs 


company of men, become mad by oppreſſion: 
And they had taken nothing during all the time 
they had been together , but what had been freely 
given them by the country people. The rebellion 


25 broken with the Joſs of only five on the King's 
- ae. 


Severe 


procee- 


dings 
again 


priſoners. 


ſt the 


7 


eat up for the favour they had expreſſed to them. 


Ibe General came next day into Edenburgb 
en ee: 
The two Archbiſhops were now delivered out 


of all their fears: And the common obſervation , 


that cruelty ànd cowardiſe go together, was too 


vilibly verified on this occation. Lord fechlhes came 
dow full of rage: And that being inflamed by 
the two Archbiſhops he reſolved to proceed with 


the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the priſoners. Burnet 
adviſed the hanging of all thoſe who would not re- 
nounce the Covenant, and promiſe to conform 
to the laws for the future: But that was thought 
too ſevere. Vet he was ſent up to London, to 


procure of the King an inſtruction, that they) 


ſhould tender the Declaration renouncing the Co- 
venant to all who were thought diſaffected, and 
proceed againſt thoſe who refuſed that, as againſt 
ſeditious perſons. The beſt of the Epiſcopal Clergy 
ſet upon the Biſhops, to lay hold on this opportu- 
racy for regaining the affections of the country, by 
becoming interceſſors for the priſoners, and for 
the country, that was like to be quarteredon and 


Many of the Biſhops went into this, and particu- 
larly IWichart of Edenburgh , tho' a rough man, and 
ſharpened by ill uſage. Yer upon this . 


they 1 
they v 
al 0 a 
to the 
had b. 
grea: 
but u. 
Yet e 
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he expreſſed a very Chriſtian temper, ſuch as . 1665. 


came one Who: had felt what the rigours of a pri- 
ſon had been; for he ſent every day very liberal 
ſupplies to the priſoners: Which was indeed done 
by the whole Town's in fo bountiful a manner, that 
many of them, who being ſhuc up & having nei- 
ther air nor exerciſe, were in greater danger by 
their plenty, than they had been by all their un - 
happy campaign. But Sharp could not be molli- 
fed. On the contrary he -encouraged the Mi- 
niſters in the diſaffected Counties to bring in all 
the informations they could gather, both againſt 
the priſoners , and againſt all choſe who had been 
among them, that they might be fought for, and 
proceeded againft, Moſt of thoſe got over to Ire- 
land. But the Minifters in thoſe parts acted fo ill 
a part, fo unbecuming their characters, that the 
averſion of the country to them was increaſed to 
al poſſible degrees: They looked on them now as 
wolves, and not as ſhepherds. It was a moving 
ght, to ſee ten of the priſoners hanged upon one 
gibbet at Edenburgh: Thirty five more were ſent 
to their countries, and hanged up before their o n 
doors; their Miniſters all the while uſing them 
hardly, and declaring them damned for their re- 
bellion. They might all have ſaved their lives, if 
they would hive renounced the Covenant: So 
they were really a ſort of martyrs for it. They did 
al at their death give their teſtimony , according 
to their phraſe, to the Covenant, and to all that 
had been done perſuant to it: And they expreſſed 
grea: joy in their ſufferings. Moſt of them were 
but mean and inconſiderable men in all reſpects: 
Yet even theſe were firm and inflexible in their 
Aa 4 per- 
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8 perſuaſions. Many of them eſcaped, notwith- 
1666. : — the great ſearch was made for oo 

| Guthry the chief of their Preachers was hid in my 
mother's houſe, who was bred to her brother adde 
Wariſton's principles, and could never be moved ſhed 
from them: He died next ſpring. One Maccail, ptiſo 
that was only a probationer Preacher, and who had the f 


been Chaplain in Sir James Stewart's houſe, had nco1 
gone from Edenburgb to them. It was believed, let tl 
he was ſent by the party in town, and that he lette! 


knew their correſpondents. So he was put tothe bet y 
torture, which in Scotland they call the boots; for it, © 
they put a kind of iron boot cloſe on the leg, and m e 
drive wedges between this and the leg. The 0 tf 
common torture was only to drive theſe in the trary 
calf of the leg: But I have been told they were time 
ſometimes driven upon the ſhin: bone. He bore about 
the torture with great conſtancy: And either he been 
could fay nothing, or he had the firmneſs not to Clerg 
diſcover thoſe who had truſted him. Every man by a 
of them could have ſaved his own life, it he would nte 

accuſe any other: But they were all true to their Chur 
friends. Maccail, for all the pains of the torture, Weſt 
died in a rapture of joy: His laſt words were, grofsl 
„ farewel Sun, moon and ſtars, farewel kindredand them 
»» friends, farewel world and time, farewel weak in he 
s and frail body; welcome eternity, welcome An- order 
„gels and Saints, welcome Saviour ot the world, tell v 
„ and welcome God the Judge of all: which he ſearch 
ſpoke with a voice and;manner that ſtruck all that JW to Ct 
heard it. +. upon 


The King HIS death was the more cried out on, be- all pec 
is more Cauſe it came to be known afterwards, that Bar. hey c 
vet, 


j 
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#7; who had come down before his execution, 
had brought with him a letter trom the King , in 


which he approved of all that they 


1667. 


had done; but than the 


added, that he thought there was blood enough Bishops. 


ſhed, and therefore he ordered that ſuch of the 


riſoners as ſhould promiſe to obey the laws for 
the future ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the 


incorrigible ſhould be ſent to Plantations. Burner 


let the execution go on, before he produced his 
letter, pretending there was no Council-day 
between. But he, who knew the contents of 
it ought to have moved the Lord Rozhes to call 
an extraordinary Council to prevent the execution. 


So that blood was laid on him. He was, con- 


trary to his natural temper, very violent at that 
time , much inflamed by his family , and by all 
about him Thus this rebellion , that might have 
been ſo turned in the concluſion of it, that the 
Clergy might have gained reputation and honour 
by a wiſe and merciful conduct, did now exaſpe- 
nte the country more than ever againſt the 
Church. The forces were ordered to lye in the 
Weſt > where Dalziel acted the Muſcovite too 
großly. He threatened to ſpit men, and to roaſt 
them: And he killed ſome in cold blood, or rather 
in hot blood; for he was then drunk, when he 


ordered pne to be hanged, becauſe he would not 


tell where his father Was, for whom he was in 
ſearch. When he heard of any that did not go 


to Church, he did not trouble himſelf to ſer a fine 


upon him; but he ſet as many ſoldiers upon him, 
& ſhould eat him up in a night. By this means 
al people were ſtruck with ſach a terrour, that 
they came regularly to Church. And the Clergy 
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were ſo delighted with it, that they uſed to ſpeak 
of that time, as the poets do of the golden ape. 


They never interceded for any to their 
people; nor did they take care to live more regu· 


larly, or to la: our more carefully. They looked 


on the ſoldiery as their patrons: They were ever 
in their company, complying with them in their 
exceſſes: And if they were not much wronged, 
they rather led them into them, than check d them 
for them. Dalziel! himſelf and his Officers were 
fo diſguſted with them, that they encreaſed the 

mplaints, that had now more credit from them, 
than from thoſe of the country , who were looked 


on as their enemies. I hings of ſo ſtrange a pitch 


in vice were told of them, that they ſeemed ſcarce 
credible. The perſon, whom I believed the beſt 
as to all ſuch things, was one Sir John Cunningham, 

inent lawyer, who had an eſtate in the 
country» and was the moſt extraordinary man of 
his profeſſion in that Kingdom. - He was 'Epiſ- 
copal beyond moſt men in Scotland, who for the 
far greateſt part thought that forms of government 
were in their own nature indifferent, and might 
be either good or bad according to the hands in 


which they fell; whereas he thought Epiſcopacy 


was of a divine right, ſettled by Chriſt. He was 
not only very learned in the civil and canon laws, 
and in the philoſophical learning, buc was ver) 
univerſal in all other learning: He was a great Di- 


vine, and well read in the Fathers, and in eccle- 


ſiaſtical hiſtory. 


He was above all, a man of 


eminent probity, aud of a ſweet temper , and 
indeed one of the piouſeſt men of the Nation. The 
ſa.e of the Church in thoſe parts went to his hear. 


Far 


e Was 
laws, 
; very 
at Di- 
eccle- 
nan of 
„ and 
m. The 
5 Heart: 


For 


f King. CHARLES a: - 395 
rok mes n e e n axon, 
hand between the pet verſeneſs of the people an 
70 fide, and the vices. of the Clergy on the 

They looked on all thoſe that were ſen- 
ble W their miſcarriages ,a8 enemies ofthe Church. 


lt was after all hard to believe all thar was ſet about 
günſt them. 


THE King's affairs in England forced bim © 


ſoften his government every where. 


at this 


1667. 


A change 
of counſel 
and more 


time the Earls of Taveedale. and Kincardin hall to modera- 


Curt, and Wd before the Ding. the il ſtate the 
country. was in. Sir Robert Murray talked. 9 
with him about it. Lord Lauderdale Was. more 


cautious by reaſon of the jealouſy ot his being a 


N Upon all which the King reſolved 
t Scotland into other hands. A Convention 


of ſtates had been called the year before, to raiſe 


money for maintaining the. troops. This was a 
very ancient practice in the Seotich conſtitution : 
A Convention was ſummoned: to meet within 


twenty days: They could, anly. levy money, and 


petition for the redreſs of grievances; but could 
make no-new laws; and meddled only with that 
for which they were brought together, In the 
former Convention Sharp bad | prefided., being 
named by the Earl of Rothes as the King's Com- 
miſſioner. In the winter 1666, or rather in the 
ſpring 1657 there was another Convention called, 
in which the King by a ſpecial letter appointed 
Duke Hamiltor: to preſide. And the King in a 
leter to Lord Rorhes ordered him to write to 
Sharp to ſtay within his dioceſs, and to come no 
more to Eaenburgh. He upon this was ſtruck 
vith ſo deep a melancholy, that he ſhewed as 

great 


tion in the 
Govern* 
mend. 


Duke ot Gora. He' had an order long be 
from the King to ook to his education, that he 


0 
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ne an abjectneſs under this flight diſgrace ,4 he 
d ſhewed inſolence before, when he had more 
favour. The Convention continued the aflef- 


ment for another year at 6000 pounds a month. 


Sharp, finding he was now under a cloud, ſtu- 
died to make himſelf 
education of the Marquis of Huntiy, now the 


mighit be bred a Proteſtant ; for the ſtrength of 


Popery within that Kingdom lay in his family. - 


But, tho' his was ordered during the Earl of 


Midletour's miniſtry , Sharp had not all this while 


booked after it. The Earl of Rorhes's miſtriſs was 


2 Papiſt, and nearly related to the Marquis of 
Hyntly. So Sharp, either to make his court the 
better, or at the Lord Rothe's deſire, had ne- 
glected it theſe four years: But now he called for 
him. He was then above 15, well hardened in 
his prejudices by the loſs of ſo much time. What 
pains were taken on him, I know not. But, atter 
a trial of ſome months, Sharp ſaid, he faw he 
was not to be wrought on, and ſent him back 
to his mother. So the intereſt that Popery had 
in Scotland was believed to be chiefly owing to 
Shary's compliance with the Earl of Rothes's a- 
mours. The neglect of his duty in fo important 
a matter was much blamed: But the doing it u- 
pon ſuch a motive was reckoned yet more inta- 
mous. After the convention was over, Lord 
Rothes (ent up Drumond to repreſent to the King 


the ill affections of the weſtern parts. And, to 


touch the King in a ſenſible point, he ſaid, the 
Covenant ſtuck ſo deep in their hearts, that ber 


popular by looking after the 
before 
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pd conld be done till that was rooted out. So 
. e as an expedient, that the King would 
give the Council a power to require all whom 
they ſuſpected to renounce the Covenant, and to 
roceed againſt ſuch as refuſed it as trairors. Dru- 
nond had yet too much of the air of Ruſſia about 
him, tho* not with Dalziels fierceneſs: He had a 
great meaſure of knowledge and learning, and ſome 
true impreſſions of religion: But he thought, that 
upon ſuch powers granted there would be great 
dealing in bribes and confiſcations. A flight ac- 
cident happened, which raiſed a jeſt that ſpoiled 
his errand. The King flung the cover of the let- 


ter from Scotland into the fire, which was carried 


up all in a flame, and ſet the chimney on fire. 
pon which it was ſaid, that the Scotish letter 
hid fired Whitehall: And it was anſwered , the 
cover had almoſt ſet Whitehall on fire, but the 
contents of it would certainly ſet Scotland all in a 
fame. It was ſaid, that the law for renouncing 
the Covenant inferring only a forfeiture of employ- 
ments to thoſe who refuſed it, the ſtretching it 
ſo far as was now propoſed would be liable to 
ar exception. Yet in compliance with 'a pu- 
ick meſſage the inſtruction was ſent down, as 
it was defired : But by a private letter Lord Rorbes 
was ordered to make no uſe of it, except upon a 
ſpecial command; fince the King had only given 
way to what was deſired, to ſtrike terrour in the 
ill affected. The ſecret of it broke out: So it had 
no effect, but to make the Lord Rozthes and his 
party more odious. Burnet , upon Sharps dile 
grace, grew to be more considered. So he was 
est up with a propoſition of a very extraordinary 
Ren _—- nature, 


1667. 


- 1667. 


| ſpoke to the King of it: And then took care to ſet 
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nature, that the weſtern Counties ſhould be can. 8 
toned under 1 and peculiar WM c 
taxes » together with the quartering of ſoldiers of i 
upon them. It was ſaid, that thoſe Counties put 7 


the nation to the charge of keeping up ſuch a force: pro 


25 therefore it ſeemed. reaſonablethat the charge WM wir 
ſhould lye wholly on them. He alſo propoſed , put 


chat a ſpecial Council ſhould. be appointed to fi met 


at Glaſgow: And, among other r to enforce wy 
that motion, he ſaid. to the King, and afterwards his 

to Lord Lawderdale, that fome at the Council The 
board were ill affected to the Church, and fa- oh 
voured her enemies, and that traitors had been the 
e for Mt, that 5 Lord 2 writ wh 
down preſently to know what .ground there was hi 

for this; ſince, if it was not true, he had Bir- = 
ner at mercy fof leaſing making, which was more ſecre 
criminal when the whole Council was concerned Arc 
in the lie that was made. The only. ground for Wl after 
this was, that one of the rebels, excepted in the WW ,4.;. 
indemnity that was proclaimed ſome time before, WM 

being taken, and it being evident that his brain T] 
was turned, it was debated in Council, whether 8 privat 
he. ſhould be proceeded againſt , or not : Some vrizes 
argued againſt that, and ſaid, it would be a re- font Z 
proach to the Government to hang a madman. w bu 
This could in no fort dan ſuch a charge: So Lotd DG 
Lauderdale reſolved to make uſe of it in due time. 
The propoſition itſelf was rejected, as that which 
the King could not do by-law. Burnet upon this 
went to the Lord Clarendon, and laid before him 
the fad eſtate of their affairs in Scotland. He 


the English Biſhops on the King, with whom 
| Burnet 
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Burner had more credit, as more entirely theirs, 


than ever Sharp had. The Earl of Clarendors 
credit was then declining: And it was a clear ſign 
of it, when the King told Lord Lauderdale all 
that he had aid to him on Scorish affairs; which 
provoked him extreamly. Burner was ſent down 
with good words: But the King was reſolved to 
put the affairs of Scotland under another manage- 


ment. Lord Kincardin came down in April, and 


told me, that Lord Rozhes was to be ſtript of all 
his places, and to be only Lord Chancellour. 
The Earl of Turedaie and Sir Robert Murray were 
to have the ſecret in their hands. He told me, 
the peace Was as good 'as made: And when that 
was done, the Army would be disbanded; and 
= would be managed with more temper,both 
in Church and State. This was then ſo great a 
ſecret, that neither the Lord Rorbes, nor the two 


1667. 


Archbiſhops, had the leaſt hint of ir. Some time 


after this Lord Rorhes went to the North: Upon 
=_ an accident happened that haſtened his 


THE Scots had during the war ſet out many 
privateers ; and theſe had brought in many rich 
prizes, The Dutch, being provoked with this, 
ſent Van Ghendt with a good fleet into the Frith, 
to burn the coaſt, and to recover ſuch ſhips as 
were in that part. «He came into the Frith on 
the firſt of May. If he had at firſt hung out En- 
zlisþ colours, and attacked Leith harbour imme- 
dately , which was then full of ſhips, be might 
tave done what miſchief he pleaſed: For all were 
ſecure, and were looking for Sir Jeremy Smith 
with ſome trigats for the defence of the ö 

| the 


The Dutch 
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had been ſuch a diſſipation of treaſure, that, for 

all che money that was given, there was not e- 
3 — to ſet out * fleet. But the Court 
covered this by ſaying, the peace was as as 
concluded at — the Lord Ele ud 
Sir William Coventry 2 about it as 
Plenipotentaries: And, tho no ceſſation was a- 
greed on, yet they reckoned on it as ſure. Upon 
this, a ſaying ot the Earl of Northumberland s was 
much repeated: When it was ſaid, that the 
Kings Miſtreis was like to ruine the Nation, 
he faid , it was ſhe that ſaved the Nation. 
While we had a Houſe of Commons that the- 
gave all the money that was asked ,it' was better frm 
to have the money ſquandred away in luxury and that- 
prodigality , than to have it ſaved for worſe pur- bang 
poſes. Van Ghendt did nothing in the Frith; only 9 
for ſome hours be ſhot againſt Brumtiſſiand without ſrioe 
doing any miſchief : The ran 
down to the coaſt, and made a great ſhow. But miles 
| this was only a faint , to divert the King from arch 
*. that which was chiefly intended: For he failed . ener 
out, and joined de Ruyter: And ſo the ſhameful point 
attack was made upon the river of Medway: The for ke 
| chain at the mouth of it, which was then all its This 
And vent ſecurity » was broke: And the Dutch fleet failed | 
to (h. up to Charhem: Of which I ſhall ſay no more 
born or 10 this place, but go on with the affairs of. Sam 
LORD NRotbers being out of the way when 
the country was in ſuch danger, was ſeverely ag- 
gravated by the Lord Lauderdale, and did bring 


on the change ſomewhat the ſooner. In June Su 
| | f TY Robert 
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rate ma 
bumble: And ſaid to my ſelf, it was a great hap- 


gled in vain , & was forced to ſubmit at laſt. ' Now 
all was turned to a more ſober , and more mode- 
nt. Even Sharp grew meek and 


pineſs to have to deal with ſober and ſerious men; 


for Lord Rothes arid his crew were 3 


drunk. When the peace of Preda was concl 
the-King wrote to the Scotish Council, and com- 


municated that to them; and with that ſigniſied, 


that it was his pleaſure that the Army ſhould be dis- 


| banded. The Earl of Rothes, Burnet, and ail the 


officers oppoſed this much. The rebellious diſpo- 
ſtion of the weſtern Counties was much aggra- 
vated: It ſeemed neceſſary to (govern them by a 
military power. Severalexpedients were propoſed 
on the other hand. Inftead of renouncing the Co- 
yenant, in which they pretended there were many 
points of religion concerned, a bond was propoſed 
for keeping the peace, and 
This ſeemed the better teſt; ſince it ſecured the 
publick quiet, and the peace at the Country, which 


vis at preſent the moſt neceſſary : The religious 


part was to be left to time, and good manage 
ment. So an indemnity of a more comprehenſive 
nature was proclaimed : And the bond was all the 
ſecurity that was demanded. Many came into the 
bond: Tho there were ſome among them that 
pretended ſcruples: For, it was ſaid, peace wasa 


word of a large extent: It might be pretended, 


hat ode ying all the laws was implied in ir, Yet 


"7 of King CH A R L ES -IL- = 40 
Robert Murray came down with a letter from the 
King, ſuperſeding Lord Rozhes's commiſſion, 
putting the Treaſuty in commiſſion, and making 
Lord Rethes Lord Chancellor. He excuſed him- 
ſelf trom heing raiſed to that poſt all he could; & 
deſired to continue Lord Treaſarer: But he ſtrug- 


againſt riſing in arms. 
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- who. were diſturbed vrith ſcruples were a few 
VN order to the disbanding the Army with more 
ſecurity it was „that a County militia 
; de raiſed , and trained for ſecuring the pu- 
_ "blick peace. The two Archbiſhops did nor like 

this: They ſaid , the Commons, of whom the 


a a militia muſt be compoſed, being ill af. 
1 fected to the Church, this would be a prejudice 


= w uss concluded, rhat in Counties that were ill af 
= . fected there ſhould be no faot raited , and only 
4 ſome troops of horſe. - Burzer complained openly, 
that he faw Epiſcopacy was to —— ay 

and that in ſuch an extremity he could not look on, 

and be filent. He writ upon theſe matters a long 

and ſorrowful letter to Sh: And upon that 
Sheldon writ a very long one to Sir R. Murray; 

;which I read, and found more temper and mode- 
ration in it, than I could have expected from him. 

- Mvrray had got fo far into his confidence, & he 
ſeemed to depend ſo entirely on his ſincerity , thut 

no informations againſt him could work upon Shs. 

1 an. Upon Burner s carrying things ſo high, Shay 
was better uſed, and was ht again to the 

Council board, where he began to talk of mode- 

ration: And in the debate concerning the disban. 

ding the Army , he ſaid, it was better to expoſe 

the Biſhops to whatſoever might happen, than 

to have the Kingdom governed for their ſakes by 

a military power. Yet in private be ſtudied ts 

| - poſſeſs all people with prejudices againſt the pet- 


5 | _ ſons then e , as theenemies ofthe Church. 
— - . At that time Lord Lauderdale got the King to 


write to che Privy Council, letting them * 
5112 = & 4 : that 


667. the far greater number ſubmitted to this. Thoſe 


rajher than a ſecurity. - But, to content them, it 


— that he had been informed, traitors had been plea- 

get ded for at that board. This was levelled at Burner. 
more MW The Council in their anſwer, as they denied the 
nilita MW imputation, fo they defired to know, who it was 
e pu- that bad fo aſperſed them Burnes, when the letter 
t like was offered to him to be figned by him, ſaid, he 
n the W could not fay traitors had never been pleaded for 
ill af. at that board, fince he himſelf had once pleaded 
judice for one, and put them in mind of the particular 
m, i caſe. Atter this he ſaw how much he had expoſed 
ill ak. himſelf, and grewy tarner: The Army was disbanded: 
| only Wl So Lord Rothes's authority as General, as well as 
penly, MW tis Commiſſion, was now at an end, after it had 
down, MW laſted three years: The pretence of his commiſſion 
zokon, was the preparing matters for a National Synod : 
a long Yet in all that time there was not one ſtep made 
n that towards one: For the Biſhops ſeemed concerned 
array; only for their authority, and their revenues, and 

mode- took no care of regulating, either the worſhip, or 
m bim. ide difcifline. The Earls of Rorbes and Tweedale 
& he went to Court. The former tried what he could 
y. thit do by the Duke of Monmouth's means, who had 
on Shel. married his niece: But he was then young, and 


neceſſity of appiying himſelf to Lord Lauderdale: 
And he did diflemble his diſcontent ſo dextrouſly , 
that he ſeemed well pleaſed to be freed from the 


moved to have his accounts of the Treaſury paſs d, 
| to which great exceptions might have been made; 
ind to have an approbation paſs d under the Great 
deal of all he had done while he was the King's 
Commiſfioner. Lord Tweedale was againſt dork; 
and moved, that he ſhonld be for ſome time 

Bb 2 kept 
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was engaged in a madramble after pleaſure, and 
minded no buſineſs. © So. Lord Rohes faw the 


load of bufineſs, that lay ſo heavy upon him. He 
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1667. kept under the laſh: He knew, that, how humbl 
ſobever he was at that time, he would be no ſooner 
ſecured from being called to an account for what 

was paſs d, than he would ſet up a cabal in oppo: 

_ fition to every thing, whereas they were ſure of 
his good behaviour, as long as he continueg 
to be ſo obnoxious. The King loved Lord Rothes: 
So the Earl of Lauderdale conſented to all he asked. 
But they quickly ſaw good cauſe to repent of their 
2 3 2 | 2 . 

"Rn this time a great change hap in the 
| —_—_ - courſe of the Earl of gi" — life, which made 
1s remper. the latter part of it very different from what the 
former had been. Mr. Murray of the bedchamber 
had been Page and whipping boy to King Charles 
I. and had great credit with him, not only. in 
Oatacter of procuring private favours, but in all, his counſels. 

2 $11.7 He was well turned for a Court, very inſinuating, 
daughter but very falſe; and of ſo revengeful a temper , that 
Counteſs rather than any of the counſels given by hisenemies 

of Pyſert. fhould ſucceed, he would have revealed them, and 
betrayed both the King and. them. It was generally 

believed, that he had diſcovered the moſt impor- 

tant of all his ſecrets tp his enemies. He had one 

m | particular quality , that when he was drunk , which 
was very often, he was upon a moſt exact reſerve, 

tho* he was pretty open at all other times. He got 

2-warrant to be an Earl, which was ſigned at Næu- 
Caſtle. Yet he got the King to antedate it, as if 

it had been ſigned at Oxford, to get the precedence 

of forme whom he! hated : But he did not pals 

it under the Great Seal during, the King's life ; but. 

did it after his death, tho' his warrant, not being 

paſs d. it died with the King. His eldeſt daughter, 
w whom his honour, ſuch as it was, deſcended 
Mar · 


of King CHARLES 11. 
married Sir Lionel Talmash of Suffolk, a man of 


2 noble family. After her father's death, ſhe took 


the title of Counteſs of Dyſert. She was a woman 
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of great beauty, but of far greater parts. She had 


a wonderful quickneſs of apprehenſion, and an 
amazing vivacity in converſation * She had ſtudied 


philoſophy. She was violent in every thing ſhe ler 
about, a violent friend, but a much more violent 
enemy. She had a reſtleſs ambition, lived at a 


vaſt expence, and was ravenouſly covetous; and 
would have ſtuck at nothing by which ſhe might 


compaſs her ends. She had been early in a cor- 
reſpondence with Lord Lauderdale, that had giv- 
en occaſion to cenſure. When he-was priſoner 
after Norceſter fight, ſhe made him believe he 
was in great danger of his life, and that ſhe ſaved 
it by her intrigues with Cromwell: Which was not 
a little taken notice. of. Cromwell was certainly 
fond of her, and ſhe took care to entertain him 
in it; till he, finding what was ſaid upon it, broke 
it of, Upon the King's Reſtoration, ſhe 
thought that Lord Lauderdale made not thoſe 
returns that ſhe expected. They lived for ſome 
years at a diſtance. But upon her husband's dearh 
the made upall quarrels: So that Lord Lauderdale 


and ſhe lived ſo much together, that his Lady 


was offendedat it, and went to Paris, where ſhe 
ded about three years after. The Lady Dy/ert 
came to have fo much power over the Lord 
Lauderdale, that it leſſened him much in the eſteem 
of all the world; for he delivered himſelf up to all 
her humours and paſſions, All applications were 
made to her: She took upon her to determine 
erery thing: She fold all places, and was wanting 
2] Bb3 in 


not only divinity and hiſtory , but mathematics & 
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1667. in no methods that could bring her money, which 
| ſhe laviſned out in a moſt protuſe vanity. As the 
conceit took her, ſhe made bim fall out with all 
his friends, one after another: With the Earls of 
Argile , | Tweedale , and Kincardin ,, with Duke 
Hamilton, the Marquis of Athol and Sir Robert 
Murray, who all had their turns in her diſpleaſute, 
! which very quickly drew Lord Lawuderdale's after 
ic. If after ſuch names it is not a preſumption to 
name my felf,- I had my ſhare likewiſe. - From 
that time to the end of His days he became quite 
another fort of man than he had been in all the 
former parts of his lite. Sir Robert Murray had 
been debgned by her father to be her husband, 
ani was long her true friend. She knew his 
integrity was proof againſt all attempts. He had 
been hitherto the Lord Landerdale's chiet friend, 
and main ſupport. He had great eſteem paid him, 
both by the King, aud by the whole Court: And 
he employed it all for the Earl of Lauderdale 
ſervice. He uſed great freedom with him at proper 
times; and was a faithful adviſer, and reprover as 
much as the other could bear it. Lady Dyſert laid 
hold on his abſence in Scotland to make a breach 
between them. She made Lord Lauderdale believe, 
that Murray aſſumed to himſelf the praiſe of all 
that was done, and was not ill pleaſed to paſs as 
his Governour. Lord Lauderdale's pride was ſoon 
fired with thaſe ill impreſſions. - | 
Scotland THE government of Scotland had now another 
4: 5-4 face. All payments were regularly made. There 
Tias an overplus of 10000 J. of the revenue ſaved 
every year: A megazine of Arms was bought with 
it: And there were ſeveral projects ſet on foot tor 
the encouragement of trade and — 
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Lord Taeedale and Sir Robert Murray were ſo 
» © 


entirely united, that, as they never dia 
allplied before them. Lord Tweedale was made 
a Privy Counſellour in Ezg/and: And, his fon 
bee the Earl of Lauderdale's only child. 
they 

came down from London, he brought a letter 
from the King to the Council, recommending the 
conceras of the Church to their care: In particular, 
he charged them to ſuppreſs Conventicles, which 
began to ſpread generally thro' the weſtern Counties: 


For upon the disbanding the my, the country, 


being delivered from that terror, did now forſake 
their Churches, and got their old Miniſters to 
come among them; and they were not wanting 
in holding Conventicles from place to place. The 
King wrote alſo by him a letter to Sharp, with his 
own pen, in which he aſſured him of his zeal fot 
the Church, and of his favour to himſelf. Lord 
Tweedale hoped this would have gained him to his 
fide: But he was deceived in it. Sharp quickly re- 
turned to his former inſolence. Upon the Earl of 
Taeedale*s return, there was à great application to 
publick bufineſs : No vice was in reputation: Juſtice 


was impartially adminiſtred : And a commiſſion 


was ſent to the weſtern Counties to examine into 
il the complaints of unjuſt and illegal oppreſſions 
by Turner, Dalziel, and others. Turner's ordres 
had been ſeized with himſelf: And, tho upon the 
defeat given the Whiggs he was left by them, ſo 
that, beyond all men's expectations, he 'eſca 

out of their hands, yet he had nothing to juſtify 
himſelf by. The truth is, this enquiry waschiefly 
levelled at Lord Rozhes and Burnet , to caſt the 
odium of the late rebellion , on their injuſtice and 
| Gs Bb 4 5 ill 


med to be inſeparably united. When he 
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1667. ill conduct. And it was intended that Turner ſhould 

- , © gccule them: But he had no vouchers to ſhew. 

Theſe were believed to be withdrawn by anartifice 

of the Lord Rothen. But, before the matter was 

quite ended, thole in whoſe hands his papers were 

left, ſent them ſealed up to his lodgings. But he 

was by that time broken: So, fince the govern- 

ment had uſed him hardly, he, who was a man 

of ſpirit , would not ſhew his vouchers , nor expoſe 

his friends. So that matter was carried no farther. 

And the people of the country cried out ageinſt 
thoſe cenſures. It was ſaid, that when by ſuch 

| voolent proceedings men had been inflamed to a 

= rebellion, upon which ſo much blood was ſhed, 

=_ 5 all the reparation given was, that an officer or 

=_ two were broken; and a great man was taken 
down a little upon it, without making any publick wer 
examples for the deterring others | 


Great Sir Robert Murray went thre theweſt of Scotland. The 
co. When he came back, he told me, the Clergy it. 

* 1 of Were ſuch a ſet of men, ſo ignorant, and ſoſcan- Rob 
the Cleigys dalous, that it was „ to ſupport them, of $ 


unleſs the greateſt part of them could be turned denc 
out, and better men found to be put in their truſt 
— | places But it was not eaſy to know how this the 
4 could be done. Burnet had placed them all: And Arc 
he thought himſelf in ſome ſort bound to ſupport he 1 
them. The Clergy were fo linked together, that very 
none of them could be got to concur in getting ule 
14 | proofs of crimes brought againſt their brethren. tion 
43 And the people of the country pretended ſcruples. wei 
They faid, to accuſe a Miniſter before a Biſhop that 
was an acknowledging his juriſdiction over hi the; 
Clergy vor, to uſe a hard word much in uſe among vail 
them, it was homologating his power. So Murray cou 

a \ | pro- 
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propoſed, that a Court ſhould be conſtituted by a 
ſpecial commiſſion from the King, made up of 
ſome ofthe Layity as well as the Clergy, to try the 


truth'of theſe ſcandalous reports that went upon the 


: And he writ about it to Sheldon, who 


approved of it. Sharp alſo ſeemed well pleaſed with 


it tho? he abhorred it in his heart: For he thought 
it truck at the root of their authority, and was 
Eraftianiſm in the higheſt degree. Burnet ſaid it 
was a turning him our of his Biſhoprick , and the 
declaring him either incapable of judging his Clergy, 
or unworthy of that truſt. . His Clergy cried out 


- upon it; and faid, it was a delivering them up to 
the rage of their enemies, who hated them only 


for the ſake of their functions, and for their obe- 
dience to the laws; and that, ifirregular methods 
were taken to encourage them, they would get 
any thing, true or falſe, to be ſworn againſt them. 


; The. difficulties that aroſe upon this put a ſtop to 


it. And the Earl of Lauderdale's averſion to Sir 
Robert Murray beganadisjointing of all the counſels 


of Scotland. Lord Tweedale had the chief conũ- 


dence: And next him Lord Kincardin was woſt 


truſted. The Presbyterians, ſeeing a ſoftening in 


the execution of the law, and obſerving that the 
Archbiſhops were jealous of Lord Tueedale, fancied 
he was theirs in his heart. Upon that they grew 
very inſolent. The Clergy was in many places ill 
uſed by them. They deſpaired of any farther protec- 
tion from the Government. They faw defigns 


were forming to turn them all out: And, hearing 


that they might be better provided in Ireland. 
they were in many places bought out, and pre - 
vailed on to deſert their cures. The people of the 
country hoped, that, 2 their leaving them, they 


5 3 might 
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might have their old Miniſters again; & — 
were willing enough to enter into thoſe bar 


a with them: And ſo ina very little — 


vacancies. made all over thoſe Counties. The 


| 725 Nuredair took great pains to engage Leightoun 


2 the fame counſels with aim, He had-magnified 
im highly to the King, as much the greateſt man 
of 8 Searich Clergy. And the Lord Tweedale's 
Chief aim , with relation to Chufch matters, was 
to ſet him at the head of them: For he oſten ſiid 
to me, that more than two parts in three of the 


| Whole buſineſs of the government related to the 


Church. So he ſtudied to bring in a ſet of Epiſ- 
copal men of another ſtamp , and to ſet Leightoun 
at their head. He ſtudied to draw in Mr. Charteris. 
But he had ſuch fad thoughts of mankind and ſuch 


humble ones of himſelf, that he thought littlegood 


could be done, and that as to that lictle he was not 


Affars in 
England. 


a proper inſtrument. Leightoun was prevailed on 
to go to London, where, as he told me, he had 
two audiences of the King. He laid before him 
the madneſs of the former adminiſtration of Church 
affairs, and the neceſſity of turning to more 
moderate counſels : In particular , he propoſed a 


comprehenſion of the Presbyterian party by 
| altering the terms of the laws a little, and by ſuch 


abatements as might preſerve the whole for the 
future, by granting ſomewhat for the preſent. But 
he entered into no expedients: Only he ſtudied to 
fix the King in the defign that the courſe of his 
affairs led him to, tho contrary to his own incli- 
nations, both in England and Scotland. In order 
to the opening this I muſt change the ſcene. 
. THE Dutch war had turned fo fatally on the 
King, that it made it neceſſary for him to try how 

| | 10 


— 


— 


p tecover che affections and eſteem of his people. 


Hefound aflackening the execution of the law went 
; way in the city of Loxdoz, and with the 
4 of the Nation. The Houſe of Com - 
mons continued ſtill in their fierceneſs , and aver- 
fon to all moderate propolicions: But in the inter- 
ras of Parliamant the execution was ſoftened. 
The Earl of Clarenxon found his credit was decli- 
ning, that all the ſecrets of State were truſted to 
Berner, and that he had no other ſhare in them 
than his poſt required. The Lady Caſtlemain ſet her 
elf moſt violently againſt him. And the Duke of 
Buckingham , as often as he was admitted to any 
lamiliarities with the King, ſtudied with all his wit 
and humour to make Lord Clarendon and all his 
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Claren« 
don's 
dilgrace, 


counſels appear ridiculous. Lively jeſts were at 


al times apt to take with the King. The Earlof 
Clarendon fell under two other misfortunes before 
the war broke out. The King had granted him 
2 large piece of ground near St. James to build 
4 houſe on: He intended a good ordinary houſe: 


But, not underſtanding thoſe matters himſelf, he 


put the managing of it into the hands of others; wao |. 


un him into a vaſt charge, of about 5c000/7, three 
times as much as he deſigned to lay out upon it. 
During the war, & in theplagueyear , he had about 


threehundred men at work, which he thought would 
have been an acceptable thing, when ſo many men 


were kept at work, and ſo much money, as was 
duy paid, circulated about. But it had a contrary 
effect. It raiſed a great outcry againſt him. Some 
called tt Dunkirk houſe, intimating that it was built 
by his ſhare of the price of Dunłrib. Others called 
it Holland houſe, becauſe he was believed to be no 
friend to the war: So ic was given out, _ 
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had the 


money from the Dutch. It was vitible; 
that in a time of publick calamity he was building 
a very noble palace. Another accident was, thar 


before the war there were ſome deſigns on foot for 


the 
brought thither. That project was laid aſide du- 


iring of St. Pauls: And many ſtones were 


ring the war. He upon that bought the ſtones, 
and made uſe of them in building his own houſe. 
This, how flight ſoever it may ſeem to be, yet 
had a great effect by the management of his ene- 


ANOTHER misfortune was, that he loſt 


his chief friend, to whom he truſted moſt, and 
who was his greateſt ſupport, the Earl of South- 
ampton. The pain of the ſtone grew upon him 
to ſuch a degree, that he had reſolved to be cut: 
But a woman came to him, who pretended ſhe 
had an infallible ſecret for diflolving the ftone, 
and brought ſuch vouchers to him, that he put 
himſelf into her hands. The medicine had a great 
operation, tho it ended fatally; for he paſſed 
great quantities of gravel , that looked like the 


Coats of a ſtone {l:ced of. This encouraged bim 


to go on, till his pains encreaſed ſo, that no man 
was ever ſeen todie in ſuch torment; which made 


him oft tremble all over, fo that the bed ſhook 


/ 


with it: Vet he bore it with anaſtoniſhing patience... 
He not only kept himſelf from ſaying any inde 
cent thing but endured all that miſery with the 


| Srraneſs of a great man, and the ſubmiſſion of a 


good chriſtian. The cauſe of all appeared when 


he was opened after his death: For the medicine 


had ſtrip'd the ſtone of its outward: ſlimy coats, 
which made it ly ſoft and eaſy upon the muſcles 
of the bladder; whereas when theſe were * 
: ns f Fed; 
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that looked fo like a flying 


413 
ved, the the iriner and harder parts of the ſtone, 
that were all ragged by thediſſolution that was begun. 
lay upon the neck of the bladder, which raiſed 
thole gags, van of which he died. The Court 
was. now delivered of a great man, whom they 
dd not much love, and who they knew did not 
love them. The Treaſury was put in commiſſi- 
on: And the Earl of Clarendon had no intereſt 
there. He ſaw the war, tho managed 
counſels, yet was like to end in his ruine: For all 
ertors were caſt on him. The buſineſs of Cha- 
tham was a terrible blow: And tho? the loſs was 
great, the infamy was greater. The Parliament 
bad given above five millions towards the war: 
But, thro the luxury and waſte of the Court, this 
money was ſo ſquandred away, that the King could 
neither ſet out a fleet, nor defend his coaſts. Upon 


the news of the Dutch fleet's being in the river, the 


King did not ride down himſelf, nor appear at the 
head of his people, who were then in ſuch immi- 
nent danger. He only ſent the Duke of. Albemarle 
down, and was intending to retire to Windſor. But 
from danger, that he 
was prevailed on to ſtay. And it was given out, 
that be was very chearful that night at ſupper with 
his Miſtrifles, which drew many libels upon him, 
that were writ with as much wit as malice, and 
brought him under a general contempt. He was 
compared to Nero, who ſung while Rome was 
burning. A day or two after that he rode thro' 
London , accompanied with the moſt popular men 


of his Court, and aſſured the citizens he would 


lye and die with his people, upon which there 
were ſome acclamations: But the matter went hea- 


rl. The G was yet in ates: And the ex. 


by other 
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1 burning] it on d 
that the King P. . bi 7 


e . lde Bel had perſued e 
in 


the conſternation, they might have Pa. 


more miſchief, and have core a great way upthe 
thought . 1 ry racy: 

th enough, and o th failed 

The Court was 1 ſtand Sh to do: 
For the French had aſſured them the treaty wa; 
as finiſhed. Whether the French ſet this on, 2 
that which would both weaken the fleet of E. 
gland, and alienate the King ſo entirel from the 
y en into new 


alliances'to revenge this affront, as man believed 
| J cannot pretend'to determine. | , 


THE Earl of Eſer was at that time in Peri; 


on his way home from the watersof Bourbon: And 


The Irish 
ſought the 
protection 
of France. 


* 00 tne me, the Queen mother of Erg land ſent for 

2s being one of her ſon's Privy Council; 
e ben > the F had font over: e to the 
Court of France, defiring money and arms with 
 fome 'officers, and undertook to put that Iſland 
into the hands of the French. He told me, he 
found the Queen was in her inclinations and advi- 


| ces true to her ſon's intereſt: But he was amazed 


to ſe, that a woman, who. ina drawing room 


Was the livelieſt woman of the age, 6: had a 


vivacity of it that furprized all who came 
Hy yet after all her practice in affairs had Þ 
kttle either of judgement or conduct: And he did 
not wonder at the miſcarriage of the late Kings 
couniſels, fince ſhe had ſuch a ſhare in them. 
the French had'then greater things in view. The 
King of ain was dead. And now after the French 
bad managed the war fo, that they had been at 
go 
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of the. erpence of it, nor brought a 
aſſiſtance of the Durch in any _ 


1 


* 
and that. both England and Holland had made a 


great loſs both tom pm gd they reſolved 


to manage the peace ſo, as to oblige the King by 4 


pg ns when he was in no condition 


on a war. I enter not into our” negotiati- 
on with the Biliop of Munſter, nor his treache- 


e e Os ins hisengagements, fince Ino | 


ee we made, the King 'faw 


poſt had drawn upon y. an 

many enemies, would cover himſelf and the reſt 
of his Court. Other things concurred to fer this 
forward. The King was own very weary of 
the Queen: » he had a 
mind to be rid of her. The load of that 


was caſt on the Lord Clarendon, as W e | 


Fg to raiſe his own grandchildren. Many mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, fach as Cre, 


Otborn, "Ker, 1 and Sermonr : were 


ou rpwegatngy and Mor een Surg 


venue; but that the Earfof Clarendon had diſooura- 

it, and that all his creatures had poſſeſſed the 

e with ſuch jealouſies of the King, that they 
er "hs fe vo er hr we much, nor 
too far. This made a deep impreſſion on the 
King, who was weary of Lord Clarendon's im- 
poling way, and had a mind to be freed from the 
athority , to which he had been fo long accuſto- 


med. 


— 


— r ONE" AIR en . 
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The Duke Yet the King was ſo afraid. to engage himſelf I of th 
ey - to deep in his on affairs that it Was a doubt of Ri 
marriage. Whether he Would diſmiſs him or not, if a con- ber, 
Cern of one of his amours had not ſharpened his him 
reſentment; ſo that hat other conſiderations could ' of C/ 
not do, was brought about by an ill grounded to he 
jealouſy, Miſtriſs Steward had gained ſo much on had g 
the King, and yet had kept her ground with ſo of be 
much firmneſs, that the King ſeemed to defign if door 
poſſible to legitimate his addreſſes to her when he that ] 
faw no hope of ſucceeding any other way. The him 3 
Duke of Richmond, being a widower, courted me: 
her. The King ſeemed to give way to it; and own | 
- 'Pretended to take ſuch care ot her, that he would more 
have good ſettlements made for her. He ho 

by that means-to have broke the matter decently; 

for he knew the Duke of Richmond's affairs were 

in diſorder. So the King ordered Lord Clarendon 
to examine the eſtate he pretended to ſettle. But 

he was told, whether true or falſe I cannot tell, 

that Lord Clarendon told her, that the Duke of 
' Richmond's affairs, it was true, were not very clear; 
but that a familly ſo near related to the King could 
never be left in diſtreſs, & that ſuch a match would 
not come in her way every day; ſo ſhe had tet 
conſider well, before ſhe rejected it. This was 
carried to the King, as a deſign he had that the 

Crown might deſcend to his own grandchildren; 

| and that he was afraid, leſt ſtrange methods ſhould 
. be taken to get rid of the Queen, and to make 
, way for ber. When the King ſaw that ſhe had 
a mind to marry the Duke of R;chmond, he offe- 
ted to make her aDucheſs, and to ſettle an eſtue 


i 
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of the world. And ſhe was prevailed on by the D. 
of Richmond , who was paſſionately in love with 
her, to go privately from Nhitehall, and mirry 
him without giving the King notice. The Earl 
of Clarendons ſon, the Lord Cornbury, was going 
to her lodgings, upon ſome aſſignation that ſhe 
had given him about her. affairs, knowing nothing 
of her intentions. He met the King in the 


door coming out full of fury; who ſüſpecting 


that Lord Cornbury was in the deſign, ſpoke to 
him as one ina rage that forgot all decency , & for 
ſome time would not hear Lord Cornbury ſpeak in his 
own detence. In the afternoon he heard him with 
more temper, as he himſelf told me. Vet this made ſo 
deep an impreſſion, that he reſolved to take the ſeals 
from his father. The King ſaid to the Lord Lazder- 


dale, that he had talked of the matter with Sheldon j 


and that he convinced him, that it was neceſſar 
to remove Lord Clarendon from his poſt. And, 
ts ſoon as it was done, the King fent for Sheldon , 
& told him what he had done: But he anſwered 
| 13 the King inſiſted to oblige him to de- 

 hicnſelf, he (aid , S, Iwish you would put away 
this wdman that you keep. The King upon that 
teplied ſharply , why had he never talked to him 
of that ſooner , but took this occaſion now to 
ſpeak of it? Lauderdale told me, he had all this 
from the King: And that the King and Sheldon 
had gone into ſuch expoſtulations upon it, that 
from that day forward §heldon could never recover 
the King's confidence: 


THE ſeals weregiven to Sir Orlando Bridgman, Bridgman 


on her. Upon this ſhe ſud, the e the md 16h 
ticher marry him, or ſuffer much in the opinion 


. 
Ts 


Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, then made Loid 
ingreat eſteemm, which he did not maintain long **#** 
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after his adyancement. His ſtudy and practice lay. 
ſo intirely in the Common law, that he never 
ſeemed to apprehend what equity was: Nor had 
be a head made for buſineſs, or for ſuch a Cour: 
He was a man of great integrity, and had very 
ſerious impreſſions of religion on his mind. He had 
deen always on the fade of the Church: Yethehad 
a great tenderneſs for the Non-conformiſts: And, 


the Biſhops baving all declared for Lord Clarenden 


1 8 one or two, he and the new ſcene of the 
Miniſtry, were.inclined to favour them. The Dule 
of. Buckingham, who had been in high diſgrace 
before Lord Clerendoy's fall, came upon that into 
high favour, and ſet up for a patron of liberty of 


conſcience, and of all the ſects. The See of Cheſter 


Wilkins” 
made Bis- 
op of cheſ- J 
6 


happened to fall vacant ſoon after: And Doctor 
Wilkins was by his means promoted to that See, 
t was no ſmall prejudice to him, that he was 
recommended by ſo bad a man. Wiltins had 1 
courage in him that could ſtand againft a current, 
and againſt all the reproaches with which ill natured 
* Pingrs ſtudied to load him. He ſaid, he was 
called for by the King, without any motion of his 
own, to a publick ſtation, in which he would 
endeavour to do all the good he could, without 
conſidering. the ill effects that it might have on 
himſelf. The King ba ſuch a command of himſelf, 
that when his intereſt led him to ſerve any end, 
or to court any fort of men, he did it ſodextrouſly, 
and with ſuch an air of ſincerity, that till men were 
well practiſed in him, he was apt to impoſe on 
them. He ſeemed now to go into moderation 


and comprehenſion with ſo much heartineſs, that 


both Bridgman and Wilkins believed he was in 
earneſt in it: Tho' there was nothing * 
: o- 
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opiſh counſels were more fixed in, thantoOppoſe 1667. 
Feline of that kind. But the King faw > it . 
was neceſſary to recover the affections of his people. 

And, fince the Church of England was now gone 

off from him, upon Lord Clarendoms diſgrace, he 

telolved to ſhew ſome favour to the ſets, both to 

ſoften them, and to force the others to come back 

to their dependence upon him. 

HE began alſo to expreſs his concern in the The French 
mirs of Evrope: And he brought about the peace df 78 
between Caſtile and Portugal. The French King Flanders. 
pretended, that by the law of Brabant his Queen, | 
j the heir of the late King of Spain firſt marriage, 
tho a daughter, was to be preferred to the young 
King of Spain, the heir of the ſecond venter » 
without any regard to the renounciation of any 
ſucceſſion to his Queen ſtipulated by the peace of 
the Pyrenees; and was upon that pretenfiow kke to 
over-run the Netherlands. Temple was ſent over 
to enter into an alliance with the Dutch, by which 
ſome parts of Flanders were yielded up to France, 8 
but a barrier was preſer ved for the ſecurity of Hol- The tiiple 
land. Into this the King of Sweden, then a child, Alliance 
was engaged: So it was called the Triple Alliance. 
| will fay no more of that ſince fo particular an 
account is given of it by him who could do it beſt, 

Temple himſelf. It was certainly the maſterpiece 
of King Charles's life: And, if he had ſtuck to it, 
it would have been both the ſtrength and the glory 
of his reign. This diſpcied his people to forgive 
al that was paſs*d , and to renew their confidence 
in him, which was much ſhaken by the whole 
conduct of the Dureh war. PULLEY 2 

THE Parliament were upon their firſt opening Clarendor's 
let on to deſtroy: Lord Clarendon. Some of bis integr.. 
friends went to him a 1 5 days before the Parliament 

a C 2 Met. 
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met, and told him, many were at work to find 

out matter of accuſation. againſt him. He beſt 

knew what could be brought againſt him with 

any truth; for falſehood was infinite, and could 

not be gueſſed at. They deſired, he would truſt 

ſome of them with what might break out, ſince 
probably nothing could lye concealed againſt ſo 

ſtrict a ſearch. And the method in which his 

friends muſt manage for him, if there was any 

mixture or allay in him, was to be very different 

from that they could uſe, if he was ſure that nothing 

could be brought out againſt him. The Lord 
Burlington and Biſhop Moriey both told me, they 

talked to this purpoſe to him. Lord Clarendon 

upon that told them, that, if either in matters of 

juſtice, or in any negotiations abroad, he had ever 

- Teceived a farthing, he gave them leave to diſown 

_ all friendſhip to him. I he French King, hearing 

he had ſent for all the books of the Louvre im- 
preſſion, had ſent theſe to him, which he took, 

as think inꝑ it a trifle, as indeed it was: And this was 

„ the only preſent he ever had from any foreign 
- Prince. He had never taken any thing by virtue 
of his office, but that which his predeceſſors had 
claimed as a right. But now hue and cry were 

ſent out againſt him: And all perſons, who had 

heard him ſay any thing that could bear an il 
conſtruction, were examined. Some thought they 

had matters of great weight againſt him: Aud 

when they were told theſe. would not amount to 

high treaſon, they deſired. to know what would 

He was amount to it. e tein 
ume WHEN twenty three articles were brougit 
Houſe of into the Houſe againſt him, the next day he defred 
Commons. his ſecond ſon, the now Earl of Rocheſter, p 
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acquaint the Houſe, that he, hearing what articles 
were brought againſt him, did in order to the 
diparch of the buſineſs , deſire that thoſe, who 
knew beſt what their evidence was, would ſingle 
out any one of the articles, that they thought could 
be beſt proved; and, if they could prove that, he 
would ſubmit to the cenſure due upon them all. 
But thoſe » who had the fecret of this in their 
hands, and knew they could make nothing of it,. 
reſolved to put the matter upon a preliminary, in 
which they hoped. to find cauſe te hang up the 
whole affair, and fix upon the Lords the denial of 
juſtice. So , according to ſame few and late 
precedents , they ſent up a general impeachment 
to the Lords bar of high treaſon, without any 
ſpecial matter; and demanded, that upon that he 
might be committed to priſon. They had reaſon 
to believe the Lords would not grant this: And 
therefore they reſolved to inſiſt on it; and reckoned, 
that when ſo much money was to be given, the 
King would prevail with the Lords. Upon this 
occation it appeared, that the private animoſities 
of a Court could carry them to eſtabliſh the moſt 
| deſtructive precedent that could have been thought 
on. For if this had paſs'd, then every Miniſter 
upon a general impeachment was to be ruined , 
tho' no ſpecial matter was laid againſt him. Vet 
the King himſelf preſſed this vehemently. It was 
faid, the very ſuſpicions of a Houſe of Commons, 
eſpecially ſuch a one as this was, was enough to blaſt 
a man, and to ſecure him : For there was reaſon 
to think, that every perſon ſo charged would run 
away, if at liberty Lord Clarenaor's enemies had 
now. gone ſo far, they thought, they were nat ſafe 
ill his head was off: _ they apprehended, = 
3 i 


G3 
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1667. if he were once in priſon, it would be eaſy either And 
to find, or at leaſt to bring witneſſes againſt him. he ff 
This matter is all in print: So I will go no father was! 

in the particulars. The Duke was at this time taken WW pith 

fl with the {tmall-pox: Sohe was out of the whole of hi 

debate. The Peers thought that a general accuſation him 

Was only aclatnour , and that their dignities ſignified ot | 

little, if a clamour was enough to ſend them to King 

| priſon. All the Earl of Clarendov's friends preſſed WM ji; it 
5 the King much on his behalt, that he might be writ 
| ſuffered to go off gently, and without cenſure, pte 
fince he had ferved both his father and himſelf 6 © bil 

long, fo faithfully, and with ſuch ſucceſs. But King 

the King was.now ſo ſnarpened againſt hirn, that, puilt, 

tho he named no particulars , he expreſſed a violent occaſ 

and irreconcilable averſion to him; which did the or of 

King much hurt in the opinion of all that were end t 

not engaged in the party. The affair of the King's confſe 

marriage was the moſt talked of, as that which colom 

indeed was the only thing that could in any fort 2ctior 

juſtify ſuch a ſeverity. Lord Clarendon did proteſt, | 

as ſome that had it from himſelf told me, that he 

had no other hand in that matter, than as a 
Counſellour: And in that he appealed to the King 

himſelf. After many debates, and conterences, 

and proteſtations , in which the whole Court 

| went in vifibly-tothat which was plainly deſtructive 

- both to the King and tothe Miniſtry , the majority 
of the Houſe ſtood firms and adhered to their firſt 
reſolution againſt commitment. The Common: 

were upon that like to carry the matter far againſt | 

dec, ns the Peers, as denying juſtice. The King ſeeing 
would this ſpoke to the Duke, to perſuade Lord Clarendos 
beyond ſea. to go beyond ſea, as the only expedient that was 
d make up the breach between the two 
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nd he let fall ſome words of kindneſs, in caſe 1667; - 


he ſhould comply with this. The Earl of Clarendon 
was all obedience and ſubmiffion; and was charmed 
with thoſe tender words, that the King had ſaid 
of him. So, partly to ſerye the King, and fave 
himſelf and his family, but chiefly that he might 
not be the occaſion of any difference between the 
King and the Duke, who had heartily eſpouſed 
his intereſt, he went privately beyond ſea; and 
writ a letter from Calais to the Houſe of Lords 

proteſting his innocence in all the points objected 
to him , and that he had not gone out of the 
Kingdom for fear, or out of any conſciouſneſs of 
pyilt, but only that he might not be the unbappy 


occaſion of any difference between the two Houſes, 


or of obſtructing publick buſineſs. This put an 
end to the diſpute. But his enemies called it a 
confeſſion of guilt, and a flying from juſtice: Such 


colours will people give to the moſt innocent 


actions. 3 
A Bill was brought in, baniſhing him the King's 


He was 
beniſhed 


dominions under pain of treaſon if he ſhould return: by aa or 


And it was made treaſon to correſpond with him, 
without leave from the King. This Act did not 
paſs without much oppoſition. It was faid , there 
was a known courſe of law when any man fled 
from juſtice: And it ſeemed againft the common 
courſe of juſtice, to make all correſponding with 
him treaſon, when he himſelf was not attainted 
of treaſon: Nor could it be juſt to baniſh him, 


unleſs a day were given him to come in: And 


then, if he did not come in, he might incur the 
* puniſhment upon contempt. The Duke, whom 
the King had employed to prevail with him to 
withdraw him ſelf, thought he was bound in honour 

| C 4 ; | to 
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|  expoles them to envy, and draws upon them the 


they are only the friends of their fortunes: And 


affairs ſeem to require it, but to gratify the humour 
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to preſs the matter home on the King; which he of a 
did ſo warmly , that for ſome time a coldneſs T1 


between them was very vikble. The part the 
King had acted in this matter came to be known; 
and was much cenſured, as there was juſt cauſe 
for it. The vehemence that he ſhewed in this MW an es 
44 5 affair was imputed by many to very different to te 
cauſes. Thoſe who knew him beſt, but eſteemed early 
him leaſt , faid to me on this occaſion, that MW appre 
all the indignation that appeared in him on this {MW have 
head, was founded on no reaſon at all; but wis dence 
an effect of that eaſineſs, or rather lazineſs of engag 
nature, that made him comply with every perſon to E 
that had the greateſt credit with him. The Miſtriß, i half 
and the whole Bedchamber, were perpetual! and \ 
raling at him. This by a ſort of infection rolled: 
the King, who, without giving himſelf the trouble till tl 
of much thinking, did commonly go into any thing | 
that was at the preſent time the eaſieſt , without 
conſidering what might at any other time follow 
upon it. Thus the Lord Clarendon fell under the 
common fate of great Miniſters, whoſeemployment 


indignation of all who are diſappointed in their 
pretenſions. Their friends do generally ſhew , that 


upon the change of favour they not only forſake 
them in their extramity, but that they may ſecure 
to themſelves the protection of a new Favourite, 
they will labour to redeem all that is paſs'd by 
turning as violently againſt them, as they formerly 
fawned abjectly upon them: And Princes are ſo 
little ſenſible of merit or great ſervices , that they 
facrifice their beſt ſervants, not only when the 
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made his court fo dextrouſly, that no reſentments 
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of a Miſtriſs, or the paſſion of a riſing Favourite. 

I will end this relation of Lord Clarendunss fall 
with an account of his two ſons. The eldeſt, now 
the Earl of Clarendon, is a man naturally ſincere: 
He is a friendly and good natured man. He keeps 
an exact journal of all chat paſſes, and is punctual 
to tediouſnels in all that he relates. He was very 
early engaged in great ſecrets : For his father. 
apprehending of what faral conſequence it would 
have been to the King's affairs if his correipon- 
dence had beep diſcovered by unfaithful Secretaries, 
engaged him when very young to write all his letters 
to England in cypher; ſo that he was generally 
half the day writing in cypher, or decyphering, 
and was ſo diſcreet , as well as faithful, that nothing 


was ever diſcovered by him. He continued to be 


till the perſon whom his father truſted moſt : And 
was the moſt beloved of all the family, for he was 
humble and obliging, tho' ſometimes peeviſh. His 
judgment was not to be much depended on; for 
he was much carried by vulgar prejudices» and 
falſe notions, He was much in the Queen's favour, 
& was her Chamberlain long. His father's being (6 
violently proſecuted on the account of her marriage, 
made that ſhe thought herſelf bound to protect 
him in a particular manner. He was ſo provoked 


1667. 


The cha- 
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at the ill uſage his father met with, that he ſtruck 


in violently with the party chat oppoſed the Court: 


And the King ſpoke always of him with great 


ſharpneſs, and much ſcorn. His brother, now 
Earl of Rocheſter, is a man of far greater parts. 
He has a very good pen , bur ſpeaks not pracefully. 
He was thought the ſmootheſt man in the Court: 
And during all the diſpute concerning his father he 
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1667 a 


ever appeared on that head. When he came in 
buſineſs, and roſe to high poſts, he grew violent: 


But was t t an incorrupt man. He has hi 
notions of Government, and thinks it muſt 
maintained with great ſeverity. He delivers up his 
own notions to his party , that he may lead them, 
He paſles for a fincere man, and ſeems to have 
too much heat to be falſe. Morley was long Dean of 
the Chapel: But he ſtuck fo to the Lord Clarendon, 


that he was ſent info his dioceſe , & Crof?s Biſhop 


of Hereford was made Dean in his room. Cyof?s 


was a warm devout man, but of no diſcretion in 


The King 
was much 


- offended 


with the 


| Bisliops. 


his conduct: So he loſt ground quickly. He uſed 
much freedom with the King; but it was in the 
wrong place, not in private, but in the pulpit. 
THE King was highly offended at the behaviour 
of moſt of the Biſhops: And he took occaſion to 
vent it at the Councilboard. Upon the complaints 
that were made of ſome diſorders, and of ſome 
Conventicles, he ſaid, the Clergy were chiefly 
to blame for thoſe diſorders; for if they had lived 
well, and had gone about their pariſhes, and 
taken pains to convince the Non-conformiſts, the 
Rur tes might reg pre Of _ time pra go 
ut they thought of nothing, but to get be- 
nefices, and to keep a =y table. This I read ina 


letter that Sir Robert Murray writ down to Scotland; 
And it agrees with a converſation that the King 
was pleaſed to have with my ſelf once, when | 


was alone with him in his cloſet. While we were 


talking of the ill ſtate the Church was in, I was | 


ſtruck to hear a Prince of his courſe of life ſo 
much diſguſted at the ambition, covetouſnels 


and the ſcandals of the Clergy. He ſaid, if the 


Clergy had done their part, it had been an ca 


= th. og 
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thing to run down the Non conformiſts: But 1667. 
he added » they will do nothing, and will have 
met do every thing: And moſt of them do worſe 
than if they did nothing. He told me, he had a 
Chaplain, that was a very honeſt man, but a 
very great blockhead, to whom he had given a 
living in Saffoll, that was full of that ſort of people: 

He had gone about among them from houle to 
houſe; tho? he could not imagine what he could 

ſay to them for he ſaid he was a very filly fellow: 

But that he believed, his nonſenſe ſuited their 
nonſenſe, for he had brought them all to Church: 

And in reward of his diligence, he had given him 

a Biſhoprick in Ireland. ds 


BRIDGMAN and Wilkins {et on foot a treaty, 1668. 
for a 8 of ſuch ot the Diſſenters as A uc 
coald be brought into the communion of the for a com- 
Church, and a toleration of the reſt. Haie, the Prehenſion 
Chief Juſtice , concurred with them in the bit 

. Tillotſon, Stilling fleet, and Burton joined 
alſo in it. Bates, Manton, and Baxter were called 
for on the {ide of the Presbyterians. Anda project 
was prepared, confiſting chiefly of thoſe things that 
the King had promiſed by his declaration in the 
year 1660, Oaly in the point of re-ordination this 
tempet was propoſed , that thoſe who had 
Presbyterian ordination ſhould be received toſerve 
in the Church by · an impoſition of hands, accom- 
panied with words which imported , that the 
perſon ſo ordained was received to ſerve as 2 
Miniſter in the Church of England. This treaty 
became a common ſubject of diſcourſe. All Lord 
Clarendor's friends cried out, that the Church was 
undermined and betrayed : It was faid , the * 
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1668. of the Church was given up, if we yielded anyof MM 


thoſe points, about which there had been ſo much 
diſputing : If the SeCtaries were humble & modeſt, 
and would tell what would fatisfy them. there 
might be ſome colour for granting ſome conceffions: 
But it was unworthy of the Church to go and court, 
or treat with enemies; when there was no reaſon 
to think , that after we had departed from our 
grounds, which was to confeſs we had been in 
the wrong, that we ſhould gain much by it, un- 
leſs it was to bring ſcorn & cantempt on ourſelves. 
On the other hand it was ſaid, the Non-conformiſts 
could not legally meet together to offer any ſchemes 
in the name of their party: It was well enough 
known, what they had always cxcepted to, and 
what would probably bring over moſt of the 
Presbyterians: Such a yielding in ſome leſſer matters 
would be no reproach , but an honour to the Church; 
that, how much ſoever ſhe might be ſuperiour 
both in point of argument and of power, ſhe 
would yet of her own accord, and for peace ſake, 
yield a great deal in matters indifferent: The Apoſiles 
complying with many of the obſervances of the 
Jeus, and the offers that the Church of 4frit 
made to the Dozatiſts, were much inſiſted on: 
The fears of Popery, and the progreſs that Atheiſm 
was making, did alarm good and wife men: And 
they thought, everything that could be done without 
ſin ought to be done towards the healing our 
divifions. Many books were upon that account 
_ writ, to expoſe the Presbyterians, as men offalle 
Notions in religion, which led to Antinomianiſm, 
and which would ſoon carry them into a diffolution 
of morals, under a pretence of being juſtifyed by 
faith only, without works. The three volume 

| | l 
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auch i cf the Friendly Debate, tho writ by a very good 1668. 
deſt, W man, and with a good intent, had an ill effect in 
there WI ſharpening Peoples ſpirits too much àgainſt thern. 
10ns: hut the moſt virulent of all that writ againſt the 
ourt, ſets was Parker , afterwards made Biſhop of Oxford 
2aſon by King James; who was full of ſatyrical vivacity, 
| out and was conſiderably learned; but was a man of 
en in WW jo judgment, and of as little vertue; and as to 
» Ut» feligion rather impious. After he had for ſome years 
ves. entertained” the Nation with ſeveral virulent books, 
miſts BW writ. with much life, he was attacked by the |. 0 
emes I jivelieſt droll of the age, who writ in a burleſque 34,1. 
ough . train, but with fo peculiar and fo entertaining a h 
conduct, that from the King down to the tradeſman, 
f the WW his books were read with great pleaſure. That not 
atters BY only humbled Parker, but the whole py” For 
urch; WW he author of the Rehearſal tranſproſed had all the 
riour BW tmen of wit (of, as the French phraſe it, all the 
» the BY Taughers) on his fide. But what advantages ſoever 
(ake, the men ot comprehenſion might have in any other 
oliles reſpe&t, the majority of the Houſe of Commons 
of the WW was fo poſſeſſed againſt them, that when it was 
Hit Wi "known in a ſucceeding ſeſſion, that a bill was 
| ON: ready to be offered to the Houſe for that end, a 
| very extraordinary vote paſs'd, that no bill to that 
; purpoſe ſhould be received · | 
ithout AN Act paſs'd in this ſeſſion for rebuilding the The city 
g OV City of London, which gave Lord Chief Juſtice of Cenden 
count BY Hale a great reputation: For it was drawn with — 
offalle W © true a judgment, and fo great foreſight , that 
miſm, the whele City was raiſed out of its aſhes without 
Jlurion BY any ſuits of law; which, if that bill had not 
yed by prevented them, would have brought a ſecond 
us BY charge on the City, not much leſs than the fire 
IF iſe had been. And upon that, to * 
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1668. of all Europe , London was in four years time 
_ rebuilt, with ſo much beauty and magnificence, 
that we who ſaw it in both ſtates, before and 


aſter the fire, cannot reflect on it NIN 
9 4 


where the wealth could be found to bear ſo 
: a loſs as was made the fire, and ſo prodigious 
| an expence as Was out in the rebuilding it. 
This did demonſtrate, that the intrinſick wealth 
of the Nation was very high , when it could 

_ anſwer ſuch a dead charge. 

Deſigns fer [I return to the intrigues of the Court. Lord 
putting Clarexgdor's enemies thought they were not fate;, 
- 2 as long as the Duke had fo — credit with the 
King, und the Ducheſs had ſo much power over 
_ R poſitions of a ſtrange 
nature to ruine them he Duke of Bac tinghan 
reſſed the King to own a marriage with the 
of Monmoutihs mother: And he undertook 
to get witneſles te? atteſt it. The Duke ot Int 
told me; in general, that there was much talk 
about it: But he did not deſcend to particulars 
The Earl of Carliſle offered to begin the matter 
in the Houſe of Lords. The King would not 
conſent to this; Yet he put it by in bach a manner, 
as made them all conclude, he withed it might 
be done, but did not know how to bring it 
about. Theſe diſcourſes wereall carried to the Duke 
of Monmouth, and got fatally into his head. When 
the Duke talked of this matter to me in the year 
ſeventy three, I asked him, if he thought the 
King had ſtill the fame inclinations? He ſaid he 
| — not: He thought, the Duke of Monmouth 
bad noꝛ fpirit enough to think of it: And he com- 
mended the Ducheſs of Mommauth fo highly as to 


tay to me, that the hopes of a Crown could - 
wor 


of King CHARLES II. 4zr 

work on ber to do an unjuſt thing. I faid 1 thought 1668. 
he gave that matter too much countenance, by | 
calling the Duke of Monmouth nephew: But he 
aid, it pleaſed the King. When the party ſaw 
they could make nothing of the buſineſs of the 
Duke of Monmouth, they tried next by what 
methods they could get rid of the Queen; that ſo 
the King might marry another wife: For the King 
had children by ſo many different creatures, that 
they hoped for iſſue, if he had a wife capable of 
my. Some thought the Queen and he were not 
legally married: But the avowing a marriage, and 
the living many years in that ſtate, did Wee 
ſupply any defect in point of form. Others pretended, 
ſhe was barren from a natural cauſe , and that 
ſeemed equivalent to impotence in men. But the 
King often faid , he was ſure ſhe had once miſcar- 
ried. This, tho' not overthrown by ſuch an 
evidence , could never be proved ; unleſs the 
having no children was to be. concluded a batren- 
neſs: And the diſſolving a marriage on ſuch an 
account could neither be juſtityed in law nor 
conſcience. Other ſtories were given out of the 
Queen's perſon, which were falſe : For I aw in 
a letter under the King's own hand that the 
marriage was conſummated. Others talked of 
polygamy : And officious perſons were ready to 
thruſt themſelves into any thing that could con- 
tribute to their advancement. Lord Lauderdale 
and Sir Robert Murray asked my opinion of thefe 
things, I aid, I knew ſpeculative people could 
lay a great deal in the way of argument for 
po:ygamy , and divorce: Yet theſe things were 
o decried, that they were rejected by all Chriſtian 
ſocieties : 80 that all ſuch propoſitions 5 

| throw 
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throw us into great convulſions; and entail war 
upon us, if any iſſue came from a marriage f 


1668. 


Adivorce 
enacted for 
Adultery. 


N accident happened at that time, that made 
the diſcouſing of thoſe matters the common 
fubje& of converſation. The Lord Roos , afterwards 


Earl of Rutland; brought proofs of adultery againſt 


his wife; and obtained a ſentence of divorce in 
the Spiritual Court: Which amounting only to a 
ſeparation from bed and board, he moved for a 
bill diflolving - the bond, and enabling him to 
marry another wite. The Duke and all his party 
apprehended the conſequences of a Parliamentary 


| divorce: So they oppoſed this with great heat: 


And Almoſt all the Biſhops were of that fide: 


Only coſens and Wilkins, the Biſhops of Durham 


und Cheſter, were for it. And the King was as 


- oppoſing it. The zeal which the two brothers 


that they had a particular concern in the matter. 
The bill paſs d: And upon that precedent ſome 


making the motion in the Houſe of Commons, 


confidence of any man in that time; for it was 


earneſt in the ſetting it on, as the Duke was in 


expreſſed on that occaſion made all people conclude, 


moved the King, that he would order a bill to 
be brought in to divorce him from the Queen, 
This went ſo far, that a day was agreed on fot 


as Mr. May of the privy purſe told me; (who had 
the greateſt and longeſt ſhare in the King's ſecret 


never broke off, tho' often ſhaken, he being in 
hisnotions againſt every thing that the King w 
for, both France, Popery, and arbitrary govem. 
ment, but a particular ſympathy of remper , and 
his ſerving the King in his vices, created 2 con- 


fidence much envied, and often attempted — 
BEN rOke, 


could diſtingu 


> 
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broke, but never with any ſucceſs beyond a ſhort 166 8. 


coldneſs:) But he added, when he told me of 


this deſmn, that three days before the motion was 
to be made, the King called for him, and told 
him, that matter muſt be let alone, for it would 
not do- This diſturbed him much; for he had 
engaged lrimſelf far in laying the thing, and in ma- 
naging thoſe who were to undertake the debate. 
1 the Court ny oo much extraya- 
ce in verading , both King and Queen, 
— all the Court 5 — about walked , nd came 
into houſes unknown, and danced there with a 
great deal of wild frolick. In all this people were 
o diſguiſed , that without being on the ſecret none 
iſh them. Tbey were carried about 
in hackney chairs. Once the Queen's chairmen, 
not knowing who ſhe was, went from her: So 
ſhe was left alone, and was · much diſturbed, and 
came to Vite ball in a hackney coach: Some ay 
it was in a cart. The Duke of Buckingham. pro- 
tha tothe King, that if he would give him leave 
would ſteal her away, & ſend her to a planta- 
tion, where ſhe ſhould be well & carefully looked 
to, but never heard of any more : So it ſhould be 
piven out, that ſhe. had deſerted : And upon that 
t would fall in with ſome principles to carry an 
&t for a divorce, grounded upon the pretence of 
2 wilful deſertion. Sir Robert Murray told me, 
that the King hirnſelf rejected this with horrour. 


Agreac 
diſſolution 
of morals 
in Coutt. 


He faid, it was a wicked thing to make a poor 


Lady miſerable, only becauſe ſhe was his wife, 
ind had no children by him, wich was no fault 
of bers, The hints of this broke out: For the 
Duke of Buckingham could conceal nothing And 
bon that the. Earl of Maucheſter, then Lord 

' 2 D d Cham- 


1668. Chamberlain, told the Queen, it was neither de- 


came to be known: But What ſteps were made 
nin it were never known. It was believed, that 
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cent, nor fafe for her to go about in uch a man- 
ner as ſhe had done of late: So ſhe gave it over 
But at laſt all theſe ſchemes ſettled in a propoſi- 
tion, into which the King went; which was to 
| deal wirh the Queen's confelfor, that he might 
perſuade her to leave the world, and to turn reli. 
gious: Upon which the Parliament would have 


upon this the Ducheſs of Tor# ſent an expreſs to 
Rome with the notice of her converſion; and that 
orders were ſent from Rome to all about the Queen 
to perſuade her againſt ſuch a propoſition ; if any 
ſhould ſuggeſt it to her. She herſelf had no mind 
to be a Nun: And the Ducheſs was afraid of 
ſeeing another Queen. The Miſtriſs created 
at that time Ducheis of Cleve/and', knew that ſhe 
muſt be the firſt ſacrifice to a beloved Queen: 
So ſhe reconciled her ſelf upon this to the Du- 
cheſs of Jork. The Duke of Buckingham upon 
that brake with her, and ſtudied to take the King 
from her by newamours:. And becauſe he thought 
a gaity of humour would take much with the 
King. he engaged him to entertain two players 
one after another, Davies and Guin The fit 
did not keep her hold long: But Guin, the indi- 
creeteſt & wildeſt creature that ever was in a Court, 
continued to the end of the Kings life in great favour, 
and was maintained ata vaſt expence. The Duke c 
© Buckinghamtold me, that when ſhe was firſt brought 
to the King, ſhe asked only five hundred pounds 
year: And the King refuſed it. But when he 
told me this, about four years after, he faid, ſhe 
badgot of the King above ſixty thouſand pouds 
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was ſuch a conſtant diverſion to the King that even 


4 newy Miſſtriſs could not drive her away. But af- 


ter all he never treated her with the decencies of 
a Miſtreſs. The King had another Miſtriſs, that was 
og hy by Lord Shaftesbury , who was the daugh- 
ter of a Clergyman, Roberts; in whom her- firſt 
education had fo deep a root, that, tho ſhe fell 
into many ſcandalous diſorders, with very diſmal 


| adventures in them all; yet a principle of religion 
was ſo deep laid in her, that, tho it did not reſ- 


train her, yet it kept alive in her ſuch a conſtant 

horrour at ſin, that ſhe was never eaſy in an ill 

courſe, and died with a great ſenſe ot her former 

ill life. I was often with her the laſt three months 

of her life. The Ducheſs of Cleveland, finding 

that ſhe had loſt the King, abandoned her ſelf to 

great diſorders: One of which, by the artificeof 

the Duke of Buckingham, was diſcovered: by the 

King in perſon, the party concerned leaping out 

of the window. © She alſo ſpoke of the King to un be 

all people in ſuch a manner, as brought him un- it by ibe 
der much contempt But he ſeemed inſenſible : beſt wits of 


| And tho libels of all ſorts had then a very free chat time. 


courſe, yet he was never diſturbed at it. 

IHE three moſt eminent wits of that time, 

on whom all the lively libels were faſtened; were Dor/e:'s 
the Earls of Dorſet, and Rocheſter, and Sir Char- Character 
ts S;dley, ' Lord Dorſer was a generous good na- 
tured man. He was ſo oppreſſed with phlegm, 
that till he was a little heated with wine he ſcarce 

ever ſpoke: But be was upon that exaltation a 

very lively man. Never was ſo much ill nature 

na pen as in his, joined with ſo much good 
nature as was in himſelf, even to exceſs; for he 

NOM "WIS 2 Was 
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was: againſt all puniſhing | even of malefactors. 
He was bountiful, even to run himſelf into diffi. 


culties: And charitable to a fault; for he com- 
monly = all he had about him, when he met 


an object that moved him. But he was fo lazy, 
that, tho the King ſeemed to court him to be 
a Favourite, he would not give himſelf the trouble 
that belonged to that poſt. He hated the Court; 
and deſpiſed the King, when he ſaw he was neither 
generous, nor tender hearted. V ilmot Earl of Ro- 


cheſter, was naturally modeſt, till the Court cor- 


rupted him. His wit had in it a peculiar bright- 
neſs, to which none could ever arrive. He gave 
hirnſelf up to all forts of extravagance, and to the 
wildeſt frolicks that a wanton wit could deviſe. 


Hie would have gone about the ſtteets as a beg - 


gar, and made love as a porter. e ſer up a ſtage 


as an Tallian Mountebank. He was for ſome 


years always drunk, and was ever doing ſome 
miſchief. The King loved his company for the 
diverſion it afforded, better than his perſon: And 


tere was o love loſt: between them., He tock 


* 


his revenges in many libels. He found out a foct. 
man that knew all the Court; and he furniſhed 
him with a red coat and a musket as a centinel, 
and kept him all the winter long every night at 
the doors of ſuch Ladies, as he believed might be 


in intrigues. In the Court a centinel is little min- 


for a montn or two to write libels: Once being 


-ded and is believed to be poſted by 2 Captain of 
the Guards to hinder a combat: So this man ſaw 


ho walked about, and viſited ar. forbidden 
hours. By this means Lord Rocheſter made many 
diſcoveries. And when he was well furniſhed 


with materials, he uſed to retire into the country 
drunk 
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drunk he intended to give the King a l'bel that he 
tad writ on ſome ladies: But by a 
gare hm one written on himſelf. He fell into 
an ill habit of body: And in ſeveral fits of fickneſs 


- 


1668; 


take ne 


he had tleep remorſes; for he was guilty both of 
much immpiety, and of great immoralities. But 


25 he recovered he threw theſe off: and turned 


gain-to his former ill courſes. In the laſt year 


of his life I was much with him, and have writ. 
a book of what paſs d between him and me. 1 do 


verily: believe, he was then ſo entirely changed, 


that, if he had recovered, he would have made 
good all his reſolutions. Sialey had a more ſudden 


Srdley: 


and copious wit, which furaiſhed a perpetual run 


of diſcourſe: But he was not fo correct as Lord. 
Dorſer, nor ſo ſparkling as Lord Rocheſter. The 


Duke of Buckingham loved to have theſe much 
about him: And he gave himlelf up to a mon- 


ſtrous courſe of ſtudied immoralities of the worſt. 


kinds: He was fo 


not fix long in any triendſhip, or to any deſign. 
Bennet, now made Lord Arlington and he fell 
out : Bennet was all cunning an! artifice, and ſo 
could not hold long with him, who was ſo open 
that he diſcloſed every thing. Lord Arlington was 


full of mercury, that he could 


engaged in a great intimacy with Clifford, Little- 
ton, and Duncomb. I have already given ſome 
account of the two fitſt. Duncomb was a judicious 
man, but very haughty - and apt to raiſe enemies 
ggainſt himſelf: He was an able Par iament man- 


But could not go 
for he had a ſenſe 


into all the deſigus of the Court; 


of religion, and a zeal for the 


liberty of his country. The Duke of Buckingh :m's 
chief friends were the Earls of SHaftsbury and Lau- 


derdale, but abov 


e all Sir Thomas Osborn, raiſed 
8 after- 


Duncomb. 


, 
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1663. afterwards to be Lord Treaſurer, and Earlof Dany, | 
=. Hoe and ſince made Duke of Leeds by King Miiliam. muc 
= | FTE King took Sir Wikiam Coventry from wit 
1 Sie the Duke, and put him in the Treaſury. He wa 0 
1 | Villian in a fair way to be thechicfMinifter,anddeſerved I fes 
| Character. it more than all the Teſt did. But he was too whe 
| honeſt to engage in the defigns into which the juſt 
Court was reſolved to go, as ſoon as it had recovered 
a little reputation; which was ſunk very low by the of C 
ill management of the Dutch war, & the ſquandring Kin 
away of the money given for it. He was a man for l 
of the fineſt and the beſt temper that belongedto MW bad 
the Court. The Duke of Buckingham and he fell wou 
paſs d fog * — what reaſon: And achallenge it to 

als d between them,; which Coventry was any 
torbid the Court. And be upon that ſeemed w M 7 
. retire very willingly: And was become a very 
religious man when I knew him. He was offered diſoy 
after that the beſt poſts in the Court, oſtner than decla 


5 once: But he would never engage again. He ſaw Goy 
what was at bottom, and was reſolved not to go ll Lor. 
through with it; and ſo continued to his death in of ne 
a retired courſe of life, 7 

| THE” Duke of Ormond continued till in the Butt 

- The Go- Government of Ireland, tho ſeveral intereſts joined away 
yeromen®, together againſt him. The Earls of Orrery and marr 
angel. Ranelagh on the one hand, & Talbor on the other. = 

= : 


Lord Orrery loved to appear in buſineſs; but dealt 
ſo much underhand, that he had not much credit 
with any fide. Lord Ranelagh was a young man 
of great parts, & as great vices: He had a pleafantneſs 
in his converſation that took much with the King, 
& bad a great dexterity in buſineſs. Many complaints 
were ſecretly brought againſt the Duke of Ormond 
The King loved him; & he accommodated _ 
. | E . M 


to the King in great wrath, to expoſtulate uponit. 


him: For, tho? his affairs made ir neceſſary to 


Was cynical in his whole adminiſtration > and 
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much to the King's humour. Yet theKing was tho 1668. 
with difficulty, prevailed on to put an end to his 
government of Ireland, and to put Lord Roberts, L 
afterwards made Earl of Raduor, in his place; Nr: 
who was a moroſe man, believed to be ſeyerely 

juſt, and as wiſe as a cynical humour could allow 

bim to be. The manner of removing the Duke 

of Ormond will give a particular character of the 

King's temper. . He ſent Lord Arlington to him 

for his commiſſion. The Duke of Ormond ſaid, he 

had received it from the King's own hands, & he 

would go and deliver it ro him. When hecarried 

it to the King, the King denied he had ſent him 

any ſuch meſſage. TWO days after that Lord = 
Arlington was ſent again with the ſame Eng 5 

And he had the ſame anſwer: And the King 
diſowned it again to the Duke. So the King 
declared in the Privy Council the change of the 
Goyernment of Ireland, and made Roberts 
Lord Lieutenant. And it flew abroad as a piece 
of news. The Duke of Ormond hearing that, came 


But the King denied the whole thing, & ſent him 
away : But he ſent for Firzparrick „ Who hed 
married his ſiſter, and' who rold me the whole 
ſtory, and ſent him to the Nuke of Ormond, to 
tell him, the King had denied the matter tho! it 
was true, for he obſerved he was in ſuch a heat, 
that he was afraid he might have ſaid indecent . 
things. And he was reſolved not to fall qut with 


change the Government of Ireland, yet he would 


ſtil bek ind to him, & continue him Lord Steward. 
Lord Radnor did not continue long in Ireland: He 


4s © uneaſy 


CES hs. 
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- _ *-, uneaſy to the King in every thing: And in one 
of his.peeviſh humours he wric to the King, that 

he had hut one thing to ask of him, which if it 

might be ger „he would never ask another , 

and that was to be diſcharged of his employment. 


. 


I be Lord, Berkley ſucceeded him, who was 
Lord brother to the Lord Firzharding, and from ſmall 
erkley. Beginnings had riſen up to the greateſt poſt a ſub- 

| ject was capable of. In the war he was Gover- 
Nour of Exeter for the King, and one of his Ge- 

nerals. He, was named by him Governour tothe 

Duke of Jort᷑. He was now made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and afterwards ſent Ambaſſadour to 

France, and Plenipotentiary ro Nimeguen. He 

was a man in whom it appeared with how little f li 

true judgment Courts diſtribute favours and ho- Te 

hours. . He had a politive way of undertakingand WW Sot! 
determining in every thing, but was a very weak | 

man, and not incorrupt. wo $ | 

. THE Court delivered it ſelf up to vice. And wor 
e aha the Houſe of Commons loſt all reſpect in the ever 
krookG Nation; for they gave till all the money that Was 
houſe. Was asked. Yet thoſe who oppoſed the Court he c 
- carried one great point, that a Committee ſhould it to 


be named to examine the accounts of the money oftri 

that was given during the Dutch war. It wa muſt 

. carried,-that they ſhould be all men out of the not f 

Lord le. Lord Brereton was the chief of them, ver r 


 Srereton. and had the chair. He was a philoſophical man; I kne 
and was all his life long in ſearch of the philoſ- religi 
'  phers ſtone, by which he neglected has own af. med 
fairs; but was a man of great integrity. and was 
not to be gained, by the flatteries, hopes, ot 
threatnings of the Court. Sir William Turner was 
another of the Committee, who had been Lord 
We Es ; a : : " Ma- 


— 


Was too 


ef King CHARLES II. 


1 


wr 1 the forme r whoſe 1666 
_ 


wiſe and juſt adminiſtration. 
City advanced ſo faſt, that he. would have been 
Toke Lord Major for the enſuing 
not declined it. Pierp 
ittee: So was Sir James Langham, a very 


vel man, famed only tor his readineſs. of ſpea 


uilding of the 


Year, if he 
oint was likewife of this 


king florid Latin, which he had attained to a de- 


gree beyond any man ot the age 
» and full of Epichers and Figurec. 

I name Sir George Saville laſt , hecauſe he de- 
ſerves a more character. 


Har. He was a man of great and ready wit; full 
k life, and very pleaſant; much turned to fatyr. 


Je let his wit run much on matters of religion; 


Sothat he paſſed for a bold and determined Atheiſtz 
tho he often proteſted to me, he was not one; 


and ſaid, he believed there was not one in the 
world. He cunfeſſed, he could not ſwallow down 


every thing that divines impoſed on the world: He 
was a Chriſtian in ſubmiſſion: e believedas much 
he could, and he hoped that God would not lay 
it to his charge, if he could not digeſt iron, as an 
oſtrich did, nor take into his belief things that 
muſt burſt him: Ifhe had any ſcruples, they were 
pot ſought for, nor cheriſhed by him; for he ne- 
ver read an atheiffical book. In a fit of ficknels, 
I knew him very much touched with a ſenſe of 
religion, I was then often with him. He ſee- 
med full of good 
with his ſickneſs. He was always talking of mo- 
ality and friendſhip. He was punctual in all pay- 
ments, and juſt in all his private dealings. But 
wit h relation tothe 5 he went backwards. 

* 


3 but his ſtyle 


copious He role after- 
wards to be Viſcount, Earl, and Marquis of Ha- 


Halifax's 
ChatraLitr.. 


poſes: But they went off 


and 


Ar 
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: & forwards, & changed fides ſoften; that in conclu- 
ſion no (ide truſted him. He ſeemed full ot Com- 
monwealthnotions: Let he went into the worſt 
of King Charles reign. The livelineſs of his ima. 
ion was always too hard for his jugdment. A 
ſevere jeſt was preferred by him to all arguments 
' whatſoever. And he was endleſs in conſultations: 
For when after much diſcourſe a point was ſett · 
led, if he could a weve Wl. to make even 
that which was ſuggeſted by bimlielf ſeem redicu- 
lous, he could not © Toll, bi would ſtudy to raiſe 
the credit of his wit, tho' it made others call his 
judgment in queſtion. When he talked to me as 
a phileſopher of his contempt of the world, I aſ- 
ked him, what he meant by getting ſo many new 
titles, which I call'd the hanging himſelf about 
with bells and tinſel. He had no other excuſe for 
it, but this, that, ſince the world were ſuch 
fools as to value thoſe matters, a man muſt be 2 
fool for company: He conſidered them but as ritt 
les: Yet rattles pleaſe children: So theſe might be 
of uſe to his family. His heart was much ſet on 
raiſing his family. But, tho? he made a vaſt eſtate 
for them, he buried two of his fons himſelf, and 
almoſt all his grandchildren. "The fon that ſurvi- 
ved was an honeſt man, but far inferior to him. 
I do not remember who beſides theſe were of that 
Committee, which becauſe it fate in Brook-Hoxſe, 
Was called by the name of that houſe. 


THE Colin was much ade to ſee an en- 
22 of this kind ſet on foot. It was ſaid, the 
was baſely treated, when all his expence was 

7 ie looked into. On the other hand it was an- 
ſwered, that the * did not look into his 
reve. 


5 » 
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ſure that was truſted to him for carrying on the 
war. I was told, that, after all the moſt ſhame-- 
ful items that could be put into an account, there 
was none offered for about 800000 J. But I was 
not then in Exgland: So I was very imperfectiy 
informed as to this matter. The chief men that 
promoted this were taken off, (as the word then 
was for corrupting members, ) in which the Court 
made ſo great a progreſs; that it wras thought the 
King could never have been prevailed on to part 
with a Parliament ſo much practiſed on, and wherg 
every man's price was known; for as a man roſe 
in his credit in the Houſe, he raiſed his price; 
and expected to be treated accordingly. In all 
this enquiry the careleſſneſs and luxury of the Court 


ciume to be ſo much expoſed, that the King's ſpi- 


rit was much ſharpened upon it. All the flatterers 
about him magnified foreign governments, where 
the Princes were abſolute, that of France more 
particulary. Many to pleaſe him faid , it was a 


very eaſy thing to ſhake off the reſtraints of law, 
if the Ki 


King would but ſet about it. The Crown 
of Denmark was eleCtives and ſubject to a Senate, 
and yet was in one day, without any viſi- 
ble force, changed to be both hereditary and ab- 
ſolute, no rebellion nor convulſion of ſtate follo- 

wing on it. The King loved the project in gene- 
ral; but would not give himſelf the trouble of 
laying or managing it. And therefore, till 
his affairs were made eaſier, and the project grevy 
clearer, he reſolved te keep all tings cloſe within 
* and went — in the E ar maxim, 
to balance party againſt party, and by doing popu- 
lar things to get money of his Parliament, un 


the 


reyenue., but only to the diſtribution of that trea - 1669: 


E * 
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46569. © the pretence of ſuppo 


as a ſevere jeſt at that time. Sir John Coventry 
was one of thoſe who ſtruggled much againſt the 


thole who oppoſe ſuch bills fail in the main vote, 
the next thing they endeavour is, to lay the mo- 
ney on funds that will be unacceptable, and will 
prove deficient. So theſe men propoſed the lay ing 
A tax on the Play-houſes, which in ſo diſſolute 
a time were become neſts of proſtitution. And 
the ſtage was defiled beyond all exemple: Dry. 
den, the great maſter of Dramatick Poeſy, bei 
a monſter of immodeſty, and of impurity of al 
forts. This was oppoſed by the Court: It was 
h _ ſaid the Players were the King's ſervants and a 
part of his pleaſure. - Coventry asked, whether did 
the King's pleaſure lieamong the men, or the wo- 
men that acted? This was carried with great in- 
dignation to the Court It was ſaid, this was the 
firſt time that the King was perſonnally reflected 


would follow); and it would grow a faſhion to talk 
ſo: It was therefore fit to take ſuch ſevere notice 
of this, that no body ſhould dare to talk at that 
rate for the future. The Duke of York told me, 

he ſaid all he could to the King to divert him 
from the reſolution he took; which was to ſend 

of the Guards, and watch in the ſtreets where 


= 


"ting the Triple Alliance. So. 
money bills paſſed eaſily in the Houſe of Com- 
mons: Which by à ſtrange reverſe came to be op. 
poſed in the Houſe of Lords; who began to com · 
plain, that the money bills came up ſo thick, that 
it was ſaid, there was no end of their giving. 2d 
ſignifying purpoſe, as well as a meaſure, thispaſs'd - 


made a groſs reflection on the King's amours. He 


giving money. The common method is: After 


on: If it was paſſed over, more of the ſame kind 


the other, he defended himſelf ſo well; 


* Nes lochen, und — upon hirn. 


cy and Obriaa, and ſome others, went thi · 
ther; and as Coventry was 
drew about him. He ſtood up to the wall. and 
ſnatched the flambeau out of his ſervant's hands: 


home , they 


And with that in the one hand, and his ſword in 
that he 
t mote credit by it than by all the ations df his 
bee He wounded ſome of them; but was —— 
difarmed:: And then they cut his noſe to the bone, 
to teach him to remember vrhat reſpect. he owed 


to the King: And fo they left. him, and went 


back to the. Duke of Monmonth's, where Obriar's 
arm was dreſſed. That matter was executed by 


orders from the Duke of Monmouth: For which 


he was ſeverely cenſured, becauſe he lived then 


in profeſſions of friendſhip with Coventry: ſo that 
his ſubjection to the King was notthought an excuſe 
for directing ſo vile an attempt on his friend, with- 


out ſending him ſecret: notice of what was deſign- 


ed. Coventry had his noſe ſo well needled up, 


that the ſcar was ſcarce to be diſcerned. This 


put the Houſe of Commons in a furious uproar. 


They paſſed a bill of baniſhment againſt the actors 


of it; and put a clauſe in it, that it ſhould not be 


in the King's power to pardon them. This gave 


658 advantages to all thoſe that oppoſed the 
1 


rt: And was often remembred, and much 


improved : by all the angry men of this time. 


The names of the Court and Country party, which 


till now ad ſeemed to be ee were Wed 
revived. 


WHEN the City was pretty well rebuile „bey , 


began to take care ot the Churches, which had tecution pft 
5 in * ſome years. And in that time Con- Convend- 


cles. 


0 venticles 


495 


Coventry's „5 
noſe was 
cut. 


A ne pro- 
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4667. venticles abounded in al parts of the City. Ir wa 


thought hard to hinder men from worſhipingGodany 


way as they tould, when there were no Churches, 


mar Miniſters to look after them. But they began 
to taiſe Churches of boards, till the publick 
Made) ſhould be raiſed towards the building 
-the- Churches. Theſe: they  called-Tabernacles : 
And they fitted them up with pews and galleries 
e Churches. So now an Act was propoled, 
_ reviving the former Act 
ſome new clauſes in it. One was very extraordinary, 
| thar- if any doubt ſhould ariſe concerning iſe 
meaning of any part of this Act, it was to be 
determined in bo 1 that was the moſt 
to Conventicles, it being the intention of the 
Houſe to repreſs them in the moſt effectual manner 
poſſible. The: other was, the laying a heavy fine 
on uch juſtices of the Peace as ſhould mar wy 
the law, when informations were bt them. 
Upon tnis many, who would not bethe ini ents 
of ſuch e left che bench nd would f 
yo no 8 7 1 in the 
ity very ſeverely in Srarling s Mayoralty ; and put 
things in ſuch diſorder, that many of the trading 
men of the City began to tall ot removing with 
their ſtocks over to Holland. But the King ordered 
3 to farther ſeverities. Many ofthe 
inued their meetings, or held 
por very ſecretly with ſmall” numbers, and not 
in hours of publick weoſhip Yet'intormers were 


and were every where at work, 


2 
Bere leu The behaviour of the Quakers was more particular, 


and had ſomething in it that looked bold. They 
met at the ſame place, & at the ſame hour as before. 
And * they Were ———_— 

2 80 


- 


againſt Conventicles;with | 


go out e way: They went m ge <0 
d priſon: They ſtaid ery till they were diſmiſs ; 
ww for they would bot 'perition to be ſet at liberty; 
began nor would they pa pay their fines ſet on them , nor 
blick ſo much as the jayl fees, calling theſe the W 
abe of unrighteouſneſs. And as ſoon as they were let 
hs out, they went to their meeting houſes again: And, 
erte when they found theſe were ſhut up by order, 
oled they held their meetings on the ſtreets, before the 
wit: My Joors of thaſe houſes. * They ſaid they would 
inar not diſowyn, or be aſhamed oftheir meeting together 
f to worſhip God: But in imitation orf Daniel they 
would do it the more publickly . becauſe they 
were forbidden the doing it. Gre, called this 
obſtinacy, While others called it firmnefs. But by 


it they carried their point: For the Government 


W ; eat of dealing A ſo much erſeneſß, 
fn fo began with letti ther nn oh 


"THE Ring had by t ot all the money 
Hoo: f 


acrary 

F the 

lanner 

y fine 

ecute 

_ that be 5 from the of Commons 
ad fe and that after” great practice on both Lords and 
ine Commons. Many bones ofcontention were thrown 
ndput in, to create differences between the two Houſes, 
wy! 8 to try if by both” Houſes inſiſting on them the 
a ay money bills might fall. But ; to prevent all trouble 
dere from the Lor „the King was adviſed to go, & be 
ofthe preſent at all their debates. Lord e valued 
r bell himſelfto me on this advice, which he ſaid he gave. At 
ey firſt the King fat decently on the throne, tho even 
| Wes that was a great reſtraint on the freedom of debate; 
which had ſome effect for a while: Tho'afterwards 


many of the Lords ſeemed to ſpeak with the more 
Thej boldneſs, becauſe; they ſaid, one heard it to whom 
. * had no 834 acceſs but in that place; ; and 


would 1 they 


The King 
went com- 
monly to 


the Houle 


of Lords, 
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7 took the more liberty, becauſe what they had 
he could not be reported wrong. The $ * 
who was often weatry of timo, and did nor know 
bow to get round the day, liked the going to the 
ch 5 a8 diverſion: So he_went-con- 

be quickly left the. throne, and 
toad by the fire; which drew a croud about him, 
that broke all = of that Houſe: Forbe- 


fore that time every Lord fat Nis cg he place:. 
But the Kings coming b order of 
their ſiting. a became Senators. The King's 
2 had a much worſe effect: For be 
a common ſolicitor, not only in publick 
affairs, but even in private matters 22217 juſtice. He 
would in a 050 little time have gone round the 
Houle, and {poke to every man that he thought. 
worth ſpeaking to... And he was apt to do that 


upon the ſolicitation ot any. of the Ladies in fi- 


-- Your, or of any. that had credit: with them. He 


 - knew well on whom he could prevail; So being 


. onc2. in a matter of juſtice Jefired to ſpeak to the 
| Earl of E ex , aye Lord Hollis , he ſaid, they 


were ſtiff and fallen men: But when he was next 


deſired to ſolicit two others, he undertook to do 
it; and ſaid, they are men of no conſcience , fol 
Will take the ee of their conſcience in- 
to my own Vet when any of the Lords 
told him plainly, that they could not vote as he 
defired, be enied-to take it well from them: 
When the Act againſt Conventicles was debated. 
in that Houſe s #ilkns argued long againſt it. 
' - The King was much for having it paſs; not that 
he intended to execute it, but he was glad to have 
That body of men at mercy and to force them 


tp concur n the deſign for a general _ 
e 


o 


He ſpoke toH#%kinsnot to oppoſe it. He anſwer- 


ed, he thought it an ill thing both in conſcience 


and policy: Therefore, both as he was an Exgliſhß 
man, and a Biſhop, he was bound to oppoſe it. 
The King then deſired him not to come to the 
Houſe While it depended. He ſaid, by the law 
and conſtitution of Eugland, and by his Majeſty's 
four, he had a right to debate and vote: And 
he was neither afraid nor aſhamed to own his opi- 


nion in that matter, and to act purſuant to it. So 
be went on; and the King was not offended 
with his freedom. But tho' he bore with ſuch 


2 frank refuſing to comply with his deſite, yet 
if any had made him ſuch general anſwers, as 
led him to believe they intended to be compliant, 
and had not in all things done as he expected, he 
called that a. juggling with him; and he was apt 
to ſpeak hardly of them on that account. No ſoo- 
ner. was the King at eaſe, and had his fleet put in 
good caſe, and his ſtores and magazines well fur- 
niſhed-, than he immediately fell to negotiating 
with Fraxce, both to ruine Holland, and to ſub- 
vert the government of England. The Brook- houſe 
bulineſs, as well as the burning his fleet, ſtuck 
25 deep as any thing could do in his heart. He 
teſolved to revenge the one, and to free himſelf 
from the apprehenfions of the other's returning u- 
pon him : Tho' the Houſe of Commons were fo 
far practiſed on, that the report of Breok-houſe 
was. let fall; and that matter was no more inſiſted 


on: Yet he abhorrred the precedent, and the diſ- 
coveries that had been made upon it. | 
THE Prince of Orange came over to him 


n the winter 1669, He was then in the twen- 
teth year of his 2 So he came over 
PRE e 


both 


The Prince 
of Orange 
came to the 
King. 


1669. 


* 


into theſe things better, and not to be led by his 
Dutch blockheads. The Prince told all this to 
Zupleſteyn his natural uncle. They were both ams- 


The affairs 
of Scotland 


(ſure, that every thingis told in juſt order; becaul 


the debt: But did not lay down any method of 
doing it: So theſe were only good words. He 


 fince they had broken off from the main body; & 


truſt fo great a ſecret, as his being a Papiſt, to ſo 
young a perſon. The Prince told me, that he 
never ſpoke of this to any other perſon, till after 
the King's death: But he carried it always in his own 


covery he had then made of his own ſentiments 
Nor did he, upon his not complying with that 


T have given a true repreſentation of things; {inc 
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both to ſee how the King intended to pay the 


great debt that he owed him, which had been 
contracted by his father on his account, & likewiſe 
to try what offices the King would do in order to 
his advancement to the Stadtholderſhip. The King 
treated him civilly: He aſſured him he wouldpy 


tryed the Prince, as the Prince himſelf told me, in 
point of religion: He ſpoke of all the Proteſtant 
as a factipus body, broken among themielves eyer 


wiſhed , that he would take more pains, and look 


zed at it; and wondered, how the King coull 


mind, and could not hinder himſelf fi om judging 
of all the King's intentions after that from the di- 


3 „expect any real aſſiſtance of the 
King, but general interceſſions, which ſignifyel 
nothing: And that was all he obtained. = 

SO far have I carried on the thread of i af- 
fairs of England, down from the peace of Hredt 
to the year 1670, in whick the negotiation with 
the Court of Fraxce was ſet on foot. I am 10 


I was all the while very much retired from tic 
world and from company. But I am -confident, 


iments, 
71th that 
of the 


jgnifyed 


the ab 
f Bread 
on with 
am n 
becnuſe 
rom thi 
nfident, 
83 ſince 


. 
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[ had. moſt of theſe matters from perſons who 1669. 
new them well, and who were not like: to de 
ceive me. But now I return to my o/ coun- 

tty, where the ſame ſpirit appeared in the admi- 
niſtration. V 

THE King was now upon meaſures of mo- ee 


deration and comprehenſion: So theſe were alſo c mmoda- 
purſued in Scotland. Leghtoun was the only per- ion Wich 
ſon atnong the Biſhops who declared for theſe ez 
methods: And he made no ſtep without talking Seslana. 
it over to me. A great many Churches were al- 

ready vacant. The people fell off entirely from 

all the Epiſcopal Clergy in the weſtern: Counties : 

And a fer of hot, fiery, young teachers went a- 

bout among thern reer them more & more: 

So it was neceſſary to find a remedy for this. 
Leightoun propoſed, that a treaty ſhould be ſet on 

foot in order to the accommodating our differen- 

ces, and for changing the laws that had carried 


the Epiſcopal authority much higher than any of 


the Biſhops themſelves put in practice. He ſaw 
both Church and State were rent: Religion was 
like to be loſt : Popery or rather barbarity, was 
like to come in upon us: And therefore he propo- 
ſed ſuch a ſcheme, as he thought might have ta- 
ken in the ſobereſt men of Presbyterian principles; 
teckoning, that it the ſchiſm could be once hea- 
kd, and order be once reſtored, it might be eaſy 
to bring things into ſuch management that the 
conceſſions then to be offered ſhould do no great 
hurt at preſent, and ſhould die with that genera- 
tian. He obſerved the extraordinary conceſſions - 
made by the African Church to the Danatifts, 
who were every whit as wild and extravagant as 
dur people were: n. he went indeed very 

1 2 l - 


ich 


their ſitting under a Biſhop was ſubmitted to by 


Aud that no negative vote ſhould be claimed by 


' _ of rather to excuſe theſe conceſſions, which let 


1 ſeemed neceſſary to be yielded at pre- 


termined by the majority of his Preſbyters, both in 


and ſoon forgotten: The world would fee ihe u. 


S 
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far in the extenuating the Epiſcopal authority : But 
he thought, it would be eaſy afterwards to reco- 


HE „that the Church ſhould be go. 
verned by the Biſhops and their Clergy mixing 
together in the Church Judicatories; in which the 
Biſhop ſhould act only as a preſident, and be de- 


matters of juriſdiction and ordination : And that the 
Preſbyterians ſhould be allowed, when they fat 
down firſt in theſe Judicatories, to declare, that 


EB =SESRTS2e5so. 


them only for peace ſake, with a reſervation of 
their opinion with relation to any ſuch preſidency: 


the Biſhop: Thar Biſhops ſhould go to the Chur- rea 
ches, in which ſuch as were to be ordained were 35 1 


to ſerve, and hear and diſcuſs any exceptions that whi 


were made to them, and ordain them: with the two 


concurrence of the Preſbytery: Thar ſuch as were offe 
to be ordained ſhould 3 


ned ave to declare their WW. thei: 
opinion, if they thought the Biſhop was only the 1 
head of the Preſbyters. And be alſo propoſed , that 
there ſhould be provincial Synods , to fit in courſe 
every third year, or ofiner, if the King ſhould 
ſimmonthem; in which complaints ot the Biſhops 
ſhould be received; and they ſhould be cenſured 
accordingly. The laws that ſettled Epiſcopacy - 
and the authority of a National 'Synod , were to 
be altered according to this ſcheme. To juſtify, 


little more than the name of a Biſhop , he ſaid, 25 
for their proteſtation, it would be little minded, 


nion 


their 


the Biſhops, would go 
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nion that would be again ſettled among us, and 
the proteſtation would lie dead in the books, 
& die with thoſe that made it: As for the negative 
vote, Biſhops generally managed matters fo, 
— nes no occaſion for it: But, if it ſhould 
be neceſſary, it might be lodged in the King's 
name with ſome ſecular perſon , who ſhould inter- 


poſe as often as the Biſhop ſaw it was expedient to 


uſe it: And if the preſent race could be but laid 


1669. 


in their graves in peace, all thoſe heats would abate. 


if not quite fall off. He alſo thought, it was a 
much decenter thing, for Biſhops to go upon the 
place were the Miniſter · was to ſerve, and ta or- 
dain after ſolemn faſting and prayer, than to huddle 
it up at their Cathedrals, with no ſolemnity » and 
ſcarce with common decency. It ſeemed alſo 
reaſonable , that Biſhops ſhould be liable to cenſure, 
as well as other people : And thatin a fixed Court, 
which was to contiſt of Biſhops , and Deans, and 
two choſen from every' Presbytery. The liberty 
offered to ſuch as were to be ordained, to declare 
opinion, was the hardeſt part of the whole. 
It looked like the perpetuating a factious and irre- 
gular humour. But few would make uſe of it. 
All the Churches in the gift of the King, or of 
to men of other princi- 


ples. But tho ſome things of an ill diſgeſtion were 


it ſuch a time admitted, yet, if by theſe means 


the ſchiſm could be once healed, and the Nation 
again ſettled in a peaceable ſtate, the advantage 
of that would balance all that was loſt by 
thoſe abatements that were to be made in the E- 
piſcopal authority; which had been raiſed too high, 


and to catrect that was now to be let fall too low , 


if it were not for the good that was to be hoped 
4 9 Ze 3 for 


> 
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1669. for from this Accommodation: Fer this came to l 
be the word, as Comprehenſion was in England. whi 
He propoſed farther ; that a treaty might be ſet on. But 
toot, for bringing the Presbyterians to accept of not! 
theſe conceſſions. The Earl of Kincardin was a. gert 
gainſt all treating with them: They were a trifling He 
ſort of diſputatious people: They would fall into effe 
much wrangling, and would ſubdivide among Hie 
thennſelves: And the young and ignorant men a- law 


mong them, that were accuſtomed to popular thet 
declamations, would ſay , here was a bargain made dec 
to ſell Chris Kingdom, and his prerogative. He tion 
therefore propoſed , that ſirte we knew both their and 


principles and their tempers, we: ought to carry toun 
the conceſſions as far as it was either reaſonnable cant 
or expe ent, and paſs theſe into laws: And then Pre: 
they would ſubmit to a ſettlement that was made, mer 
and that could not be helped, more eaſily than to ſe 
” give a conſent before hand to any thing that ſee- kep! 
med toentrench on that which they called the li- 774 
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berty of the Church. Leightous did fully agree run 
with himin this. But Lord Lauder dale would ne- wor 


ver conſent to that. He ſaid, a law that did ſo he p 
entirely change the conſtitution of the Church, niſte 
when it came to be paſs'd and printed, would be an / 
conftrucd in England as a pulling down ot Epiſco- it ce 
pacy ; unleſs he could have this to ſay in excuſe Was 
for it, that the Presbyterians were willing to come bring 


under that model. So he ſaid, ſince the load of the | 
what was to be done in Scotland would fall heavieſt bene 
on him, he would not expoſe himſelf ſo much, to tl 
as the paſſing any ſuch act muſt certainly do, till poin 
he knew what effects would follow on it. So we defir, 
were forced to try how to deal with them in a atru 


[ | 


treaty. - 
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ad was ſent to propoſe this ſcheme to Hutcheſon, 
who was eſteemed the learnedeſt man among them. 


But I was only to try him, and to talk of it as a 


notion of my own. He had married my couſin 
erman; and I had been long acquainted with him. 
Je look'd on it as a project that would nevertake 
effect: So he would not give his opinion about it. 


e faid, when theſe conceſſions were pais d into 


laws, he would know what he ſhould think of 
them: But he was one of many, ſo heavoided to 


declare himſelf, The next thing under conſidera- 


tion was, how to diſpoſe of the many vacancies, 
and how to put a ſtop to Conventicles. Leigh 
zoun propoſed , that they ſhould be kept (till va- 
cant, while the treaty was on foot; and that the 
Presbyterians ſhould fee how much the Govern- 


ment was in earneſt in the deſign of bringing them 


to ſerve inthe Church , when ſo many places were 
kept open for then. 


1669. 


An indul - 


THE Earl ot Tweedale thought the treaty would eee 
run into a great length, and to many niceties, and poied. 


would perhaps come to nothing in concluſion. So 
he propoſed the granting ſome of the - outed Mi- 
niſters leave to go and ſerve in thoſe: pariſhes by 
an Act of the King's indulgence, from whence 
it came to be called the Indulgence. Leightoun 
was againſt this. He thought, nothing would 
bring on the Presbyterians to a treaty, ſo much as 
the hopes of being again ſuffered to return to their 
benefices : Whereas, if they were once admitted 


to them, they would reckon: they had gained their 


point, and would grow more backward. I was 


deſired to go into the weſtern parts, and to give 


atrue account of matters, as I found them there. 
v9 I went , as in- a viſit to the Duke of Hamilton; 
8 4 Whole 


— ne mo 


. 
£ 
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Whoſe Ducheſs was a woman of great piety, and 
2 parts. She had much credit among them; 


ſhe paſs'd for a zealous Presbyterian, tho ſhe 
proteſted to me, ſhe never entred into the points 


af controverſy, and had no ſettled opinion about 


forms of Government; only ſhe thought their Mi- 
niſters were men, who kept the country in 
great quiet and order: I hey were, ſhefaid , blame 
lels in their lives, devout in their way, and 


diligent in their labours. The people were all in 


a phrenzy, and were in no diſpoſition for any trea- 
ty. T he furiouſeſt men among them were [buſy 
in Conventicles, inflaming them againſt all agree. 
ments: So ſhe thought, that, if the more mode 
rate Presbyrerians were put in vacant Churches, 
the people would grow tamer, and be taken out o 
the hands of the mad preachers, that were then moſt 


in vogue: I his would likewiſe create a confidence in 


them: For they were now ſo poſſeſſed with pre- 
judices, as to believe that all that was propoſed was 
only an artificeto make them fall out among them- 


ſelves, and deceive them at-laſt: This ſeemed 


reaſonable : And ſhe got many of the more mode- 
rate of them to come to me; and they all talked 


7 in the ſame ftram. n c 
An attempt A ſtrange accident happened to Sharp in Jui 


to mutder 1 
Chai p. 4; 


68 „ as he was going into his coach in full day- 
it, the Biſhop of Orkney being with him. A 


man came up to the coach, and diſcharged a piſtol 
at him with a brace of bullets in it, as the Biſpop 
of Orkney was going up into the coach. He in- 
tended to ſhoot through his cloak at Sharp, as he 
was mounting up: But the bullet ſtuck in the 
Biſhop of Orkney's arm, and ſhattered it ſo, that, 
tho he lived ſome years atter that, they were pt 
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miſed to make many 
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ced to open it every year for an exfoliation. Sharp 
was ſo univerſally bated, that tho” this was done 


body offered to ſeize the aſſaſſin. So he walked 
off, and went home, and ſhitted himſelf ot an 


odd wig, which he was not accuſtomed to wear, 


and came out, and walked on the ſtreets imme- 


diately. But Sharp had viewed him fo narrowly, 
that he diſcovered him afterwards, as ſhall be men- 
tioned in its proper place. | lived then much out 


of the world: Yer I thought it decent to go and 


te on this occaſion. He was much tou- 


hed with it, and put on a ſhew of devotion u- 


pon it. He ſaid with a very ſerious look, my times 


are wholly in thy hand, O thou God of my 


lite. This was the ſingle expreſſion ſavouring of 
piety, that ever fell from him in all the conver- 
ſation that paſſed between him and me. Procla- 
mations were iſſued out with great rewards for 
diſcovering the actor: But nothing followed on 
them. On this occaſion it was thought proper, 


that he ſhould be called to Court, and have ſome 


marks of the King's favour put on him. He pro- 


motions: And he tal- 
ked for a while like a changed man: And went 


out of his way, as he was going to Court, to viſit 


me at my parſonage houſe, and ſeemed reſolved 
to turn to other methods. The King, as he had 


a particular talent that way, when he had a mind 


to it, treated him with ſpecial characters of favour 


and reſpect. But he made no propoſition to the 
King: Only in general terms he approved of the 
methods of gentleneſs & moderation then in vogue: 
WIEN 

ved in Council that 


an indulgence might be gran- 
ke; ted 


be came back to Scotland, he mo- Sharp pro- 


poſed the 
indaiging 


ve 
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the Publick Reſolutioner ers, with 


dome Mini Tome rules and reſtraints; ſuch as, that they ſhould 


* 


did not 


conform 


des char not ſpeak, or preach, againſt Epilcopacy, and 


that they ſhould not admit to either of the Sacrz- 


ments any of the neighbouring pariſhes without a 
deſire from their own Miniſters ; and that they 


ſhould engage themſelves to obſerve theſe rules. He 
knew thathispropofition, for all the ſnew of modera· 
tion that was in it, could have no effect: For the Re- 
ſolutioners & the Proteſtors had laid down their old 


4 diſputes, and were refolved to come under no diſcri- 
- mination on that account; nor would they engage 


to obſerve any limitations that ſhould be laid on 


them. They ſaid, the Government might lay re. 
_ ſtraints on them, and puniſh them, if they broke 


thro them: And they would obey them, or not, 
at their peril. But they laid down this for a maxim, 
that they had received a compleat Miniftry from 


 Chrift, and that the judicatories of the Church had 


only power to govern them in the exerciſe of their 
function. If the King ſhould lay any limitations on 


them, they might obey theſe, as prudencefhould 
direct: But they would not bind themſelves up by 


engagement of their own. ' Burner, and his 
Clergy, (for the dioceſe of Glaſcow is above the 
fourth part of all Scozland,) came to Edenburgb ful 
of high complaints, that the Churches were uni 
verſally forſaken, and that Conventicles abounded 
in every corner of the country. A proclamation 
was upon that iſſued out, in imitation of the Es- 
gliſh Act, ſetting a fine of 50 I. upon every land- 


lord, on whole grounds any Conventicle. was 


held, which he might recover, as he could, of 
thoſe who were at any ſuch Conventicle. This 
was plainly againſt law ; for the Council had no pow- 
er by their authority to ſet arbitrary fines. It was 
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ended on the other hand, that the Act of Par- 


ament that had reſtored Epiſcopacy had a clauſe - 


in it, recommending the execution of that Act to 


the Privy Council by all the beſt ways they could 


think of. But the lawyers of the Council · board 
ſaid, that in matters of property their power was 
certainly tied up to the direction ot the law : And 


the clauſe mentioned related only to particular me- 


thods, but could not be conſtrued ſo far, as this 
proclamation carried the matter. The proclamation 
went out, but was never executed. It was ſent 


up to London, and had a ſhew of zeal; and ſo wass 
made uſe of by the Earl of Lauderdale to hear down 


the clamour , that was raiſed againſt him and his 
parry in Scotland, as if they deſigned to pull down 

piſcopacy. The model of the county militia 
was now executed: And above 2000 Horſe & 
16000 foot were armed, and trained, and caſt into 


independent regiments and troops, who were all tio 


be under ſuch orders as the Council iſſued out. 
All this was againſt law: For the King had only 
a power upon an extraordinary occaſion to raiſe, 
and march ſuch a body of men, as he ſhould ſum- 
mon together; and that at his own: charge: But 
the converting t his into a ſtanding militia, which 
curied with it a ſtanding charge, was thought a 
great-ſtretch of prerogative. Yet it was reſolved 
on; tho" great exceptions were made to it by the 
lawyers, chiefly. by Sir Fob» Niſbit, the King's 
advocate, a man of great learning, both in law 


and in many other things, chiefly in the Greek 


learning: He was a perſon of great integrity, and 
aways ſtood firm to the law. The true ſecret of 
this deſign was, that Lord Lauderdale was now 
preſſing to get into the management of the affairs 


of 


1669. | 
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of England. He ſaw what the Court was aim- 
ing at; and he had a mind to make himſelf 
confiderable by this, that he had in his hand a 
great army, with a magazine of arms, anda ſtock 
of money laid up in Scotland for any accident that 
might happen. S0 all his creatures, and Lady Dy- 


gert more than all the reſt, had this up in all com. 


panies, that none before him ever dreamt how to 
make Scotland conſiderable to the King: But now 
it began to make a great figure. An Army, a 
Magazine, and a Treaſure, were words of a high 


found; chiefly now that the Houſe of Commons 


was like to grow ſo intractable, that the Duke of 


| Buckingham deſpaired ot being able to manage 


Propoſi- 
tions for 
the union 
ofthe W- QL 
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them. He moved the diflolving the Parliament, 


and callinga new one; and thought the Nation would 
choſe men leſs zealous for the Church; for theſe 
were all againſt him. But the King · would not ven- 
ture on it. He knew the Houſe of Commons 
was either firm to him by their own principles: 
Or by his management they could be made ſo: 
And therefore he would not run the risk of any 
new election. He had the Difſenters much in his 
power, by the ſevere laws under which they lay 
ar his mercy: But he did not know what influence 
they might have in elections, and in a new Par- 
ment. Theſe he knew, were in their hearts 
enemies to prerogative ;z which he believed they 
would ſhew., as foon as they got themſelves to 
be delivered from the laws, that then put themin 


the King's power. 


LORD Tueedsle was then at London: And 
he ſer on footapropoſition, that cameto nothing» 
but made ſo much noiſe, and was of fuch 


CY 
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t was for the union of both Kingdoms. The King 
liked it; becauſe he reckoned - that, at leaft — 
his time, he ſhould be ſure of all the membersthat 
ſhould be ſent up from Scor/ard. The Duke of 
Buckingham went in eaſily to a new thing: And 
Lord Keeper Bridgman was much for it. The Lord 
Lauderaale preſſed ic vehemently: It made it ne- 
ceſſary to hold a Parliament in Sacks, where he 
intended to be the King's Commitſioner. The Earl 
of Twweedale was for it on other accounts, both to 
ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the militia, and to get 
ſome alterations made in the' laws that related to 
the Church: And he really drove at the union, as 
a thing which he thought might be brought about. 
Scotland, he ſaid, was even then under great un- 


neaſineſs, tho the King knew the den of that 


Kingdom: But when another King 
that know not Foſeph (ſo he . — dr ) the 
Nation would be delivered up to Favourites, and 
| be devoured by them: Richprovinces, —— 
that ed to Spain, could hold out long un- 
edge X much copreſied: And a Ky = 
diff „ 1 m a of 
—.— againſt publick liberty ſhould oe 5 
— Scots, oy gt ly a "a = 
cou up to change 
Freie COTTON break in on a richer one: There 
was indeed no fear of that at preſent; for the dotage 
of the Nation on Presbytery, and the firmneſs 
with which the Government ſupported Epiſcopa - 
cy, (et them ſo far from one another, that no en- 
gagement of that ſort could be attempted: But if 
a King ſhould take a dextrous method for putting 
that out of the way, he might carry Scotland to 


an he ht ft to in. Lord 
K e Tweedale | 


1669. 
.. koned as the third part of the Iſland, and to be 
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Taweedale blamed Sir Francis Bacon much for laying | 
it down'asa maxim, that Scotland was to be rec 


treated accordingly : Whereas he afſured me, 
Scotland for numbers - of people was not above 2 
tenth part, and for vealth-1 not e a fortieth 
part of the Iſland. 

THE diſcourſe of the union was: kept ups till 
it was reſolved to ſummon a new Parliament in 
Scotland... Then Lord Lauderdale made the King 
reflect on the old ſcheme he had laid before him 
at the Reſtoration: And he undertook to manage 
the Parliament ſo, as to make it anſwer that end 


more efſectually than any before him had ever 


done. This was reſolved on in the ſummer 1669. 
I being then at Hamilton, and having got the beſt 
information of the ſtate ofthe country that I could, 


wrote a long account of all I had heard to the Lord 


Tueedale, and concluded it with an advice toput 
ſome of the more moderate of the Presbyterians into 


the vacant Churches. Sir Robert Murray told me, the 


letter was ſo well liked, that it was read to the 


The King 
dave orders | 


King. Such aletter would have fignifyed nothing 
if Lord Tweedale had not been fixed in the fame 
notion. He had now a plauſible: thing to ſupport 
it. So my principles, and zeal for the Church, 
and I know.:not what beſides were raiſed to make 
my advice ſignify ſomewhat. - And it was ſaid, 1 
was the man that went moſt entirely into Leigh- 
Zoun's maxims. So this indiſcreet letter of mine, 
ſent , without communicating it to Leightoun, 
gave the deciding ſtroke. And, as may be efily 
believed, EF — much hatred on me from all that 
either knew. it, or did ſuſpect it. 

THE King ws a letter i me Priry Cor 


3 


- 
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cl, ordering them to indulge ſuch of the Presby- 1 669: 
terians as were peaceable and yal; ſo far as to , e la- 


ſuffer them to ſerve in vacant Churches, tho they dulgence. 


did not ſubmit to the preſent eſtabliſhment : And 
he required them to ſet them ſuch rules as might 
preſerve order and peace, and to look well. to the 
execution of them: And as for ſuch - as could not 
be provided to Churches at that time, he ordered 

a penſion of 20-7 ſter. a year tobe paid every one of 
them, as long as they lived orderly. Nothing fol- 
lowed: on the ſecond article of this letter: The 
Presbyterians look d on this, as the King's hire to 

be filent, and not to do their duty: And none of 
them would accept of it. But, as to the firſt part 
of the letter, on the firſt Council day after it was 


read, twelve otthe Miniſters were indulged: They 


had pariſhes affigned them: Andabout thirty more 


were afterwards indulged in the ſame manner: 


And then a ſtop was put to it for ſome time. With 
the warrants that they had for their Churches there 
was a paper of rules likewiſe put in their hands. 
Hutcheſon in all their names made a ſpeech to the 
Ceuncil: He began with decent expreſſions of 


thanks to the King, and their Lordſhips: Hefaid, 


they ſhould at all times give ſuch obedience to 
laws, and orders, as could' ſtand with a good 
conſcience. ' And fo they were diſmifled. As for 
thoſe of them that were allowed to go tothe Chur- 


ches where they had ſerved before, no difficulty 
could be made: But thoſe of them that. were na- 
med to other Churches would not enter on the ſer- 


ving them, till the Church ſeſſions, and the in- 
habitants of the pariſh met, and made choice of - 
them for their paſtors, and gave them a cal! (as 
they cermed it) to ſerve among them. But _ | 


1669. ſcruples aroſe 
* gion ht to be 
Te perſon named by the Coun-. 


Stat of ich ok: like an election upon a Cong? = 


a 
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: Whereas now they 


debre, with a letter r the perſon, with which 
they often diverted e — 

Mi * 

8 : Wyre they are not 5 
theſe, „ free from 
| So it happened in this caſe: 


man's way; For every man went, and was 
ſeſſed of the Church, marked out for him. And 


at firſt the people of the country ran to them with 
Yet this was ſooncoc 


led. It was hoped, that they would have « 


a ſort of tranſport of joy. 


ths ee ee pollen, quot al | 
that had been done in oppoſition. to what they 
eee eee But 
they were filent at that time, and preached only 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity. Thus dale al 
thoſe who loved to hear their. Miniſters preach to 
the times, as they calld it. The flop put to the 


| 15 ence made many conclude, that thoſe, who 


ained the favour * entred into ſecret 2 
— So they came to call them the King 
rates, as they had calledibe Clergy indericont — 
Biſhopꝰs 5 — them un- 
der a worſe character of dumb dogs, that could not 
bark. Thoſe, who by their fierce: behaviour had 


ſhut themſelves out from a ſhare in the ſes | 


began to call this 'Eraſtianiſm , and the 


il Magiſtrates aſluming the power of 5581 : 
matters. They aid , Shi was viſibly an artifice 


gene- 
ration, 


to lay * aſleep with the preſent 


ſome, who ſaid the peo- | 


ves. But ſcruples are 
they concur with, N ö 


or tho — = 
were ſtartled at theſe things, yet. they lay in * 


whict 


1 


FAR CHARLES IL , | 
ntion; and was one of the depths of Satan, to 1669 | 'Y 
give 2 preſent quiet, in order to the certain de= 
ſtruction of Presbytery. It was alſo ſaid, that there 
was a viſible departing of the divine aſſiſtance from 
thoſe preachers , & that they preached no more 
with the power and authority that had accompa- : 
nied them at Conventicles. So many began to fall . 
off from them, and to go again to Conventicles. 

Many Oythe preachers confeſſed to me, that they 
found an ignorance and a deadneſs among thoſe 1 
who had been the hotteſt upon their meetings, ; | 
beyond what could have been imagined. They | I 
that could have argued about the intrinſick power 
of the Church, and Epiſcopacy , and Presbytery , 
upon which all their ſermons had chiefly run for 
ſeveral years, knew very little of the eſſentials of 
religion. But the indulged preachers, inſtead of 
ſetting themſelves with the zeal and courage that 
became them againſt the follies of the people, of 
which they confeſſed to my ſelf they were very 
ſenſible > took a different method; and ftludied | 
by mean compliances to yu upon their affections, 
and to take them out of the hands of ſome fiery . 
men, that were going up and down among them. 
The tempers of ſome brought them under this 
ſervile popularity, into which others went out of 
a deſire to live eaſy. ic | 
THE Indulgence was ſettled in a hurry. Bur This com- 
when it came to be deſcanted on, it appeared to Plained of 
be plainly againſt law: For by the Act reſtoring i 
Epiſcopacy none were capable of benefices, but | | 
ſuch as ſhould own the authority of Biſhops, and 
be inſtituted by them. So now the Epiſcopal 
party, that were wont to put all authority in the 
King, as long as he * * them, began to m_ 
1 0 


r e . . 


* 
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of law. They ſaid, the King's power was boun. 
ded by the law ; and that theſe proceedings were 
the trampling of law under foot. For all parties, 
as they need the ſhelter of law, or the ſtretches 
of the prerogative , are apt by turns to magnify 
the one, or the other. Burner and his Clergy were 
out of meaſure enraged at the Indulgence. They 
were not only abandoned, but ill uſed by the 
people, who were beginning to threaten, or to 


buy them out of their Churches, that they alſo 


might have the benefit of the Indulgence. The 
Synod of the Clergy was held at Glaſcow in Otto. 
ber: And they moved, that an addreſs might be 
drawn up, repreſenting to the King the miſeries 
they were under, occaſioned by the Indulgence: 
They complained of it as illegal, and as like to be 
fatal to the Church. This was according to the 
words in ſome of their Acts of Parliament, a miſ- 
repreſenting the King's proceedings, in order to 
the alienating the hearts of his ſubjects from him; 
which was made capital, as may appear by theac- 
count given in the former book of the proceedings 
againſt the Lord Balmerinoch. He that drew this 
addreſs was one Roſs , afterwards Archbiſhop, firſt 
of Glaſcou, and then of St. Andrews; who was 
an ignorant man, and violent out of meaſure So 
it was drawn full of acrimony. Yet they reſolved 
to keep it ſecret, till advice ſhould be taken upon 
it: and accordingly to preſent it to the Privy 
Council, or not. A Copy of this was procured 
by indirect methods: And it was ſent up to Court, 
after the Earl of Lauderdale was come off, and 
was in his way to hold the Parliament in Scotland. 
Lord Lauderdale had left all his concerns at Court 


+ 2 — — 


thing. 
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ee inftigation, he had uſed him very unworthily, 1669 * 
hs yet he had fo great an opinion of his vertue and | 
hea candor, that he left all his affairs to his care. As 
ai ſoon as the King ſaw the Clergy's addreſs, he ſaid, 
es it was a new. weſtern remonſtrance: And he or- 
hey dered, that Burnet thould not be ſuffered tocome 
the tothe Parliament, and that he ſhould be proceeded 
* againſt as far as the law cculd carry the matter. 
5 It was not eaſy to ſtretch this ſo far, as to to make 
The it criminal. But Burnet being obnoxious on other 
Ya. accounts, they intended to frighten him to ſub- 
ak mit, and to reſign his Biſhoprick. 
"SM THE Parliament was opened in November. A Parlia» 
en Lord Lauderdale's ſpeech ran upon two heads. eber 
obe be one was, the recommending to their care 
| the be preſervation of the Church , as eſtabliſhed by 
mil. hw. Upon which he took occaſion to expreſs 
r to rent zeal for Epiſcopacy, The other head relat- 
im: ed to the union of both Kingdoms. All that was 
ac. done relating to that was, that an act paſs d for 
tings wert) about it . And in the following ſummer, 
\ the in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, Commiſſioners were na- 
6:4 med, who went up to treat about it. But they 
was made no progreſs: And the thing fell ſo ſoon, 
e So cher it was very viſible it was never intended in 
Jved Lood earneſt. | | i N 5 | 
upon THE two firſt acts that paſꝰd in Parliament The Supre: 
Privy were of more importance » and had a deeper macy Cat= 
red deen. The firſt explained, and aſſerted the \*4 "ry 
ourt; Kings Supremacy; but carried it in ſuch gener 
and words, that it might have been ſtretched to every 
land, thing. It was declared, that the ſettling all things 
-ourt I © atingtothe external government of the Church 
ifs was a right of the Crown: And that all things 
"in; I © ting to Eccleliaſtical meetings, matters, and 
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24669. perſons, were to be ordered according to ſuch 


directions as the King ſhould ſend to his Privy 
Council: And that theſe ſhould be pub'iſhed by 
them, and ſhould have the force of laws. Lord 


Lauderdale very probably knew the ' ſecret of 


the Duke's religion, and had got into his fa- 
vour. So it was very likely; that he intenJed 
to eſtabliſh himſelf in it, by putting the Church 
of Scotlaud wholly in his power. But that was 
yet a ſecret to us all in Scotland. The method 
he took to get it paſs'd was this: He told all thoſe 
who loved Presbytery, or that did not much fa- 
vour the Biſhops, that it was neceſſary to keep 
them under, by making them depend abſolutely 
on the King: This was indeed a transferring the 
Whole legiſlature, as to the matters of the Church, 
from the Parliament, and veſting it fingly in the 
King: Yet, he told them, if this were done, as 
the circumſtances might happen to be favourable, 
the King might be prevailed on, if a daſh of a pen 
would do it; to change all on the ſudden : Wherez 
that could never be hoped for, it it c2uld not 
be brought about, but by the pomp and ceremo- 
ny of a Parliament. He made the Nobility ſee , 
they needed fear no more the in'olence of B:ſhops, 
if they were at mercy , as this would make then. 
Sharp did nor like it, but durſt not oppoſe it. He 
made a long dark ſpeech, copied out of Doctot 
Taylor, diſtinguiſhing between the Civil and Ec. 
cleſiaſtical authority; and then voted for it. Sodid 
all the Biſhops that were preſent: Some abſented 
themſelves. Leightoun was againſt any ſuch AC, 
and got ſome words to be altered in it- He 
thought, it might be ſtretched to ill ends; and ſo 


he was very averſe to it. Yet he gave his * 
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Tweedale to juſtify the Indulgence , which he pro- 


ho much the legal ſettlement of our religion was 


Militia : All that had been done in raifing it was the Coun- 


be kept up, and be ready to march into any of 
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for it, not having ſufficiently conſidered the extent 1 66 . 
of the words, and the uences chat might | 
follow on ſuch an Act; for which he was very 
ſorry, as long as he lived. But at that time there 
were no apprehenſions in Scotland of the danger of 
Popery Many of the beſt of the Epiſcopal Cler- 
„ Nairn, and Charteris in particular, were 
ghly offended at the Act. They thought it 
plainly made the King our Pope. The Presbyte- ; 
rians ſaid , it put him in Chriſt's ſtead. They 
laid, the King had already too much power in the 
matters of the Church: And nothing ruined the 
Clergy more , than their being brought into 
ſervile compliances, and a baſe dependance upon 
Courts. I had no ſhare in the counfels about this 
Act. I only thought it was deſigned by Lord 


teſtedto me was his chief end in it. And no btly 
could ever tell me how the word Eccleſſaſtical mat- 
tert was put in the Act. Leightoun thought, he 
was ſure it was put in after the draught and form 
of the Act was agreed on. It was generally char- 
ged on Lord Lauderdale. And when the Duke's 
religion came to be known, then all people faw, 


put in his power by this means. Vet the preamble 

of the Act beiag only concerning the external go- 

vernment of the Church, it was thought, that . 

the word N matters were to be confi- | | 
ned to the ſenſe that was limited by the preamb'e. 

THE next Act that paſs'd was concerning the ,, f for 


approved: And it was enacted, that it ſhould ſtill ) Militia 


the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his 
1 Ff „ 
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Majeſty's authority, power, or greatneſs ſhould 
be . and that the Mei rr be tranſ- 
mitted to them from the Council board, without 
any mention of orders from the King. Upon this 
great reflexions were made. Some ſaid, that by 
this the Army was taken out of the King's power 
and command, and put under the power of the 
Council: So that if the greater part of the Coun- 
cil ſhould again rebel, as they did in the year 1638, 
the Army was by the words of this Act bound 


to follow their orders. But, when jealouſies broke 


out in England of the ill defigns that lay hid under 
this matter, it was thought that the intent of this 
clauſe was, that, if the King ſhould call in the 
Scotiſh Army, it ſhould not be neceſſary that he 
himſelf ſhould ſend any orders for it; but that, u- 
pq a ſecret intimation, the Council might do it 


withoutorder , and then, if the deſign ſhould miſ- 


carry, it ſhould not lie on the King, but only on 
the Council , whom in that caſe the King might 
difown; & ſo none about him ſhould be blame- 
able for it. The Earl of Lauderdale valued himſelf 
upon theſe Acts, as if he had conquered King- 
doms by. them. He wrote a letter to the King 
upon it, in which he faid, all Scotland was now 
in his power: The Church of Scotland was now 


more ſubject to him than the Church of England 


was: This Militia was now an Army ready upon 


call: And that every man in Scotland was ready 
to march whenſoever he ſhould order it, with 


. ſeveral very ill infinuations in it. But ſo dangerous 


a thing it is to write ſuch letters to Princes: This 
letter fell into Duke Hamiltons hands ſome years 
after; and I had it in my hands for ſome days. 
It was intended to found an impeachment on it. 
But that happened at the time when the bufneß 


of his employment ſhou 
of the Government. But I of all men ſhould 


of King CHARLES I ff 


of the excluſion of the Duke from the ſucceſſion 
of the Crown was {© hotly * 5 „that this, 
which at another time would have made great 
noiſe » was not ſo much conſidered as the impor- 
tance of it might ſeem to deſerve. The way 
how it came into ſuch hands was this. The King, 
after he had read the letter, gave it to Sir Robert 
Murray: And when he died it was found among 
his papers. He had been much truſted in the 
King's laboratory, and had ſeveral of his chymi- 
cal proceſſes in his hands. So the King after his 
death did order one to look over all his papers for 
chymical matters: But all the papers of State were 
let alone. So this, with many other papers, fell 


into the hands of his executors. And thus the 


letter came into Duke Hamiltons hands, who 
would have made uſe of it, if greater matters had 
not been then in agitation. This is not the ſingle 


inſtance, that 1 have Known, of papers of great 


conſequence falling into the hands ot the executors 
of great Miniſters , that might have been turned 
to very bad uſes, if they had fallen into ill 


hands. Ir ſeems of great concern, that when a 
Miniſter, or an Ambaſſadour, dies, or is recal- 


led, or is diſgraced, od pony relating totheſecrets 
d be of right inthe power 


complain the leaſt of this, fince by this remiſſneſa 


papers of a high nature have fallen in my way. 


man 

| BY the Act of Supremacy the King was now 
maſter, and could turn out Biſhops at pleaſure. 
This had its firſt effect on Burnet; who was offered 
à penſion, if he would ſubmit and reſign, and 


was threatened to be treated more ſeverely, if he 


food out. He complied, & retired to à private 


Ff 4 ſtate 


Burnet 
turned \ 


our of the - 


ſee of - 
Giaſcowe 


166 9. 


and he did not underſtand; for he was not cut out 


#0 
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ſtate of life, and bore his diſgrace better than 
he had done his honours. He lived four years in 
the ſhade, and was generally much pitied. He 
was of himſelf good natured, and ſincere; but 


was much in the power of others. He meddled 


too much in that which did not belong to him; 
for a Court, or for the Miniſtry: And he was too 


remiſs in that which was properly his bulinefs, and 
Which he underſtood to a good degree; for he 


The ſtate 1 
_ found * 
things in at 
Glaſeow, 


took no manner of care of the ſpiritual part of his 
AT this time the Univerſity of Glaſcow, to 


whom the choice of the Profeſſor of divinity does 
belong, choſe me, tho' unknown to them all, 
to be Profeſſor there. There was no ſort of artifice 


or management to bring this about: It came of 
themſelves, and they did it without ir for 
mendation of any perſon whatſoever. I was 


adviſed by all my friends to change my poſt, and 


— 


go thither. This engaged me both into much ſtu- 
dy, and in a great deal of buſineſs. The Clerg 
came all to me, thinking I had ſome credit wi 

thoſe that governed, and laid their prievat- 


ces and cornplaints before me. They were very 


ill uſed, and were ſo entirely forſaken by their 
people, that in moſt places they ſhut up their 
Churches: They were alſo threatened and affron- 
ted on all occaſions. On the other hand the Gent - 


lemen of the country came much to me, and told 


me ſuch ſtrange things of the vices of ſome, the 


follies of others, and the indiſcretions of them all, 
that, tho' it was not reaſonable to believe all that 
they ſaid, yet it was impoſſible not to believe a 
great deal 


— — —_— 


of it. And fo I ſoon , what a hard 
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and ſtrange doctrine was vented in them. The 
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province I was like to have of it. * Accounts of 1669 
the ſtate of thoſe parts were expected from me, 

and were like to be believed. And it was not 

eaſy to know , what ought to be believed, nor how 

matters were to be repreſented: For I found ca · 

lumny was ſo equally practiſed on both ſides, that 

I came to miſtruſt every thing that I heard. One 4 P 
thing was viſible, that Conventicles abounded, 2 


King's Supremacy was now the chief ſubject of 
declamatiomn: It was faid , Biſhops were indeed 
enemies to the liberties of the Church, but the 
King's little finger would be heavier than their 
loins had been. Aſter I had been for ſome months 
among them, and had heard ſo much, that 1 
believed very little, I wrote to Lord Tueedale, 
that diſorders did certainly increaſe; but, as for 
any particulars, I did not know what to believe, 
much lels could J ſuggeſt what remedies ſeemed 
proper: I therefore propoſed, that a Committee 
of Council might be ſent round the country to 
examine matters, and to give ſuch orders as were 
at preſent neceſſary for the publick quiet; and 
that they might prepare a report againſt the next 


£6 


2 
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ſeſſion of Parliament, that then 15 remedies 
might be ſound out. 


DUKE Hardtor, Lord Kintardii, Primroſe, A Com: 


and Drumond, were lent to theſe parts. They mittee of (| |, 
met firſt at Hamilton, next at Glaſcow: Thenthey — 3 


ſent 


went to other parts; and came back, and ended round the 3 


their circuit at Glaſcow: The puniſfied ſome Veſt. 


diſorders, and threatened both the indulged Mi- 


niſters, and the countries, with greater ſeveri- 


ties, if they ſhould till grow more and more in- 
bolent' 0on't ys nates that had been ſhewed 


r 


if — 


18 


| 


Leithtoun 


mae Arc - 
bishop of 


Glaſcow. 
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3 
id »;2 the Epiſcopal party for all they 
did not, ſines theſe thought they did too little, 
as the others thought they did too much. I hey 
conſulted much: with me; and ſuffered me to 
intercede ſo eſfactually ſor thoſe whom they had 
— priſon, that they were all ſet. at liberty. 


Epiſcopal party thought I intended to make 


my ſelf popular at their coſt : So they that 


ſtrain of fury and calumny that has purſued me 
ever ſince from that fort of people, as a ſecret 
enemy to their intereſt, and an underminer of it. 
But I was, and ſtill am, an enemy to all force 
und violence in matters of conſcience: And there 
as no principle that is more hated by bad, ill na- 
_FHE of Layderdaleand Tweedale , preſſed 
Leightoun much to accept of the See of Glaſcow. 


He declined: it with fo much averſion, that we 


were all uneaſy at it. Nothing moved him to 
hearken- to, it, but the hopes of bringing about 
the accommodation that was propoſed; in which 
he had all aſſiſtance promiſed him from the Go- 
vernment. The King ordered him to be ſent for 
to Court. He ſent for me on his way; where 
he ſtopt a day, to now from me what proſpect 


T_T iv there was of doing any good. I could not much 


IR 


: 
P, 2 * 
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ss poſſible. They had turned out an Arch- 


encourage him: Let I gave him all the hopes 
that I coud raiſe roy And I was then in- 
lined to think ,: that the accommodation was not 
impradticable. - Upon his coming to Londm, he 
found Lord Lauderdale's temper was much infla- 
med: He was become fierce and intractable. But 
[Lord Turadal made every thing as eaſy to him 


biſhop 
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biſhop: So it concerned them to put an eminent 


man in his room, who ſhould order matters witn 
fuch moderation, that the Government ſhould 
not be under perpetual diſturbance n of 
complaints 8 57 thoſe „ 


BOT now! the "Court was -entriog i into new 
defigns „into which Lord Lazderdalę was thruſt- 
ing himſelf, with an obſequious ; or rather an 
officions Zeal. ' T'will dwell no longer at preſenc 
on that, than juſt to name the Ducheſs of Or- 


1669. 


16703 


leans coming to Dover, of which a more parti. 


cular account ſhall he given, after that T have lad 


together all that 5 Scotland in the year 1670. 
and the whole buſineſs of the Accommodation. 


Leighton: propoſed to the King his ſcheme of the . 


Accommodation, and the great advantages that 
his Majeſty's affairs would have, if that country 
could be brought into temper. The King was 
at this time gone off from the deſign of a com- 
prehenſion i England. Loleration was now 
thought the beſt way. Vet the Earl of Lauder- 
dale poſſeſſed him with the neceſſity of doing fome- 


what to' ſoſten the Scots, in order to the great 


deſign he was then engaging in. Upon that the 
King, who ſeldom gave himſelf the trouble to 
tthink twice of any one thing, gave way to it. 
Leigbtoums paper was in ſome places corrected b 


Inſttuctions 
for an ac 
cammoda- 
tion. 


Sit Robert Murray; and was turned into inſtruc- 


tions, by which Lord Lauderdale was authoriſed 


to piſs the conceſſions, that were to be offered, 


into laws. This he would neyer own to me, 
oo Leightoun ſhewed me the copy of them. But 


it appeared probable by his conduct afterwards', 


ur 


2 


25 together that t 
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TP: and that be intended to deceive us all. Lord 


| Taveedale was more to be depended on. But he be. 


$89.99 ae with. Lady Dyſert: And fo 
intereſt did not continue ſtrong enough to carry 
on ſuch a matter. 
LEIGHTOUN undertook the adminiſtration of 

the See of Glaſcow: And it was a year after this 
before he was prevailed on to be tranſlated thither, 
He came upon this to Glaſcow, and held a Sy- 


nod of his Clergy; in which nothing was to be 


| heard, but complaints of deſertion and ill 1. f. 
., from them all. Leighroum, in a ſermon that 
preached to them, and in ſeveral diſcourſes, both 


bis Clergy in publick and private , exhorted them to look up 
more to God, to conſider themſelves as the mi- 


niſters of the Crols of Chriſt, to bear the con- 
tempt and ill uſag lage they met with as a Croſs laid 
on them for the exerciſe of their faith and patience, 
do lay afide all the appetites of revenge; to hum- 
BE themſelves before God, to have many days 
for ſecret W and prayers, and to meet oſien 


another in thoſe holy exerciſes And then oy 
might. expect bleſſings from ven upon their 
Ebours. This was a oo ſtrain to the Clergy. They 
had nothing to fay againſt it: But it was a comfort 
leſs doctrine to them: And they had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to it. No ſpeedy ways were pn 
for forcing the people to come to Church , 

for ſending ſoldiers among them, or raiſing = 
fines to which they were liable; So they went 
home, as little edified with their new Biſhop , 
as he was with them. When this was over, he 
went round ſome parts of the country to the moſt 


Eminent of theindulged Miniſters, and curied me 


with 


2 


ey might quicken and aſſiſt one 
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with him, His buſineſs was, to perſuade them 


to hearken to propoſitions of peace. He told 


them, ſome of them would be quickly ſent for 
to Edenburgh, where terms would be offered tbern 


in order to the making up our differences: All 
was fincerely meant: They would meet with no 
artifices » nor hardſhips : And if they received 


_ thoſe offers heartily, they would be turned into 
laws: And all the vacancies then in-the Church 


would be filled by their brethren. They recei- 
ved this with ſo much indifference, or rather ne- 


glect, that it would have cooled any zeal, that 


was leſs warm, and leſs active, than that 
man's was. They were ſcarce civil, and did not 
ſo much as thank him for his tenderneſs and care: 


The more artful among them, ſuch as Hutche. 


ſon, ſaid, it was a thing of general concern, and 
they were but ſingle men. Others were more 


metaphyſical, and entertained us with ſome poor 


arguings and diſtinctions. Leigbroun began toloſs 
heart. Yet he reſolved to ſet the negotiation on 
foot; and carry it as far as he could. e 
WHEN Lord Lauderdale came down to hold 

a ſeſſion of Parliament, letters were writ to fix of 
the Presbyterian preachers, ordering them to come 
10 town. There was a long conference between 
Leightoun and them, before the Earls of Lauder- 
dale, Rothes 3 Tiaveedale , and Kincardin. Sharp 
would not be preſent at it: But he ordered Pa- 
ter ſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Glaſcou to hear 
all, and to bring him an account of what paſſed. 
Leightoun laid before them the miſchief of our 
divifons, and of the ſchiſm that they had occa- 
ſioned: Many fouls were loſt , and many more 
were in danger by thoſe means: 80 * 
ougat 


1670 


A confe- 


rence 


between 

Leighteun 
and ſome 
Presbyte- 


lans. 
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| 1670, caught todo all he could to heal this wide bteach, te1 
7 : that had already let in ſo many evils emong us, gare 
„ which were like to make way to many more: Nea 
For his own part, he was perſuaded that Epiſco- Mai 
_ pacy, as an order diſtinct from Presbyters, had it. 
continued in the Church ever ſince the days of the for 
4 les; that the world had every where. received Th 
the Chriſtian religion from Biſhops, and- that a a lc 
parity among Clergymen was never thought of in ho! 
the-Church before the middle of the laſt century to 
and was then ſet up rather by accident than 0] Wo 
deſign: Let, how much ſoever he was perſuade red 
ot this, ſince they were of another mind, he wa. we 
now to offer a temper to them, by which bo fult 
ſides might ſtill preſerve their 2 and 9 10 this 
unite in carrying on the ends of the Goſpel © law 
their Miniſtry: They had Moderators amongſt Co 
them, which was no divine inſtitution ;- but on de 
a matter of order: The King therefore might wh 
name theſe: And the making them conſtant could Ss pre 
be no ſuch encroachment on their function, as Nec 
that the peace of the Church muſt be broke on an 
- fuch an account: Nor could they ſay, that the ref 
bleſling ot the men named to this function by an Vu 
impoſition of hands did degrade them from their Ton 
former office, to ſay no more of it: So they were not 
ſtill at leaſt Miniſters: It is true, others thought off 
they had a new and ſpecial authority, more then the 
a bare preſidency: That did not concern them, ger 
: who were not required to concur with them in pac 
any thing, but in ſubmitting to this prefidency : "ot 
And as to that, they ſhould be allowed to de- 2 


clare their own opinion againſt it, in as full, and 
as publick a maaner as they pleaſed. He laid it to 
their conſciences, to conlider of the whole mat- Lis 


ter, 


2K SO, 


w 
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ter, as inthe preſence of God, without any re- 
gard to party, or popularity. He ſpoke in all 
Near halt an hour, with a gravity force that 
made a very great impreſſion on thoſe who heard 
it. Hutcheſon anſwered, and faid , their opinion 
for a parity among the Clergy was well known: 
The preſidency now ſpoke of had made way to 
a lordly dominion in the Church: And therefore 
how inconſiderable ſoever the thing might ſeem 
to be, yet the effects of it both had been, and 
would be very conſiderable: He therefore deſi- 
red, ſome time might be given them to conſider 
well of the propoſitions now made, and to con- 
ſult with their brethren about them? And, ſince 
this might ſeem an aſſembling together againſt 
law, he deſired, they might have the King's. 
Commiſſioner's leave for it. This was immedia- 
tely granted. We had a ſecond' conference, in 
which matters were more fully opened, and 
pteſſed home, on the grounds formerly mentio= 
ned. Lord Lauderdale made us all dine together, 


and came to us after dinner: But could ſcarce © 


reſtrain himſelf from flying out; for their beha- 

viour ſeemed both rude and crafty. But Leigb- 
toum had prepared him fof it, and preſſed him 

not to give them a handle to excufe their flying 
oft, by any roughneſs in his deportment towards 
them. The propoſitions them were now | 
generally known. Sharp cried out, that Epiſco- 
pacy was to be undermined, ſince the negative 
vote was to be let go. The inferiour Clergy 
thought, that if it took effect, and the Presby- 
terians were to be generally brought into Chur- 
ches, they would be neglected, and that their 
rr rr 
i Dy n 
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fair appearance at preſent, and was meant only to 
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whole thing, The bigoted Presbytetians thought, 
it was a ſnare 1 that, which had a | 


lay that generation in their graves .in. peace; by 
which means Epiſcopacy , that was then — 5 
over all the Nation, would come to have ano- 
ther root, and grow again out of that. But the 
far greater part of the Nation approved oſ this de- 
figa: And they reckoned , either we ſhould gain 
our point, and then all would be at quiet, or, it 
ſuch offers wete rejected by the Presbyterians, it 
would diſcover their temper; and alienate all in- 
different men from them; and the Nation would 
be convinced, how unreaſonable and ſtubborn 
they were, and how unworthy they were of any 
farther favour. ., All that was done in this ſefſion 
of Parliament was, the raiſing a tax, and the na- 


: ming Commiſſioners for the union with E- 
glana, 


beſides two ſevere Acts pals'd againſt Con- 
venticles. | | | a bans Þ 
THERE had been a great one held in Fe, 


| near Dunfermling , where none had ever been held 


before. Some Gentlemen of eſtates were among 
them: And the novelty of the thing, drew a great 


croud together, for intimation had been given of 


it ſome days before. Many of thoſe came in their 


ordinary arms. That gave a handle to call them 


the Rendezvous of rebellion. Some of them were 


taken, and brought to Edenburgh and preſſed to 


name as many as they knew of their fellow Con- 
venticlers : But they refufed to do it. This was 
ſent upto Court, and repreſented as the fore run- 


ner ofa rebellion. Upon which Lord Lauderdale, 


hearing what uſe his enemies made of it, was 
tranſported almoſt to fits of rage. Severe Acts paſſed 
N | EE upon 


—— 
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vpon it, by which their fines were raiſed higher, 
and they were made liable to arbitrary ſeverities. 
The Earl of Lauderdale with his own hand put 


in a word in the Act, that covered the Papiſts, 


the fines being laid on ſuch of the reformed reli- 
gion as went not to Church. He pretended by 


this to merit with the Popiſn party; the Duke in 


particular, whoſe religion was yet a ſecret to us in 
Scotland, tho it was none at Court. He ſaid to 


my felt, he had put in theſe words on deſign to 
let. the party know , they were to be worſe uſed 


than the Papiſts themſelves. -All Field Conven- 
ticles were declared treaſonable: And in the 
preacher they were made capital. The Landlords, 
on whoſe grounds they were held, were to bo 
ſeverely fined : And all who were at them were 
to be puniſhed. arbitrarily , if they did not diſcover 


all that were preſent, whom they knew. Houſe 


Conventicles, crouded without the doors, or at 
the windows, were to be reckoned, and puniſhed, 


as Field Conventicles. Sir Robert Marray told 
me, that the King was not well pleaſed with this 


act, as being extravagantly ſevere; chiefly in that 
ot the preachers being to be puniſhed by death. 
He faid , bloody laws did no good; and that he 
would never have paſſed it, if he had 'known it 
before hand. The half of the Parliament abhorred 
this act: yet ſo abject were they in their ſubmiſſions 
to Lord Lawderdale, that the young Earl of Caſſilis 
was the ſingle perſon that voted in the negative. 
This paſfd in Parliament fo ſuddenly , that 
Leightoun knew nothing of it, till it was too late. 
He expoſtulated with Lord Tweedale ſeverely 
about it: He ſaid, the whole complex of it was 


{o contrary to the common rules of humanity , * 


Gg „ 
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not to ſay Chriſtianity, that he was aſhamed- to 
mix in counſels with thoſe who could frame and 
paſs ſuch Acts: And he thought it ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that neither he, nor I, had been adviſed 
with in it. The Earl of Tweedale ſaid, the late 
Field Conventicle being a new thing, it had 
forced them to ſeverities, that at another time 


could not be well excuſed: And he aflured us, 


there was no deſign to put it in execution. 
_ LEIGHTOUN {ent to the weſtern Counties ſix 


Epiſcopal Divines, all except my ſelf brought 


from other parts: Nairn and Charzeris were two 
ofthem : The three others Aird, Cook , and Paterſon, 
were the beſt we could perſuade to go round the 
country to preach in vacant Churches, and to 

the grounds of the accommodation 


argue upon 
with ſuch as ſhould come to them. The Epiſcopal 


Clergy, who were yet in the country, could not 
argue much for any thing: and would not at all 


argue in favour of a propoſition that they hated: 


The people of the country came generally to hear 
us, tho not in great creuds. We were indeed 


amazed to ſee a poor commonalty ſo capable to 


argue upon points of government, and on the 
bounds to be fer to the power of Princes in matters 
of religion: Upon all theſe topicks they had texts 
of ſcripture at hand; and were ready with their 
anſwers to any thing that was ſaid to them. This 
meaſure of knowledge was fpread even among the 
meaneſt of them, their cottagers, and their ſervants. 
They were indeed vain of their knowledge, much 
conceited of themſelves, and were full of a mot 


entangled ſcrupuloſity ; ſo that they found, ot 


made difficulties in every thing that could be 


id before them. We ſaid about three months 
| , 
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in the country: And in that time there was a 1670. 
ſtand in the frequency of Conventicles. But, as 

ſoon as we were gone, a ſet of thoſe hot preachers 

went round all the places in which we had been, 

to defeat all the good we could hope to do. They 

told them, the Devil was never ſo formidable, 

as when he was transformed into an Angel of 


light. 


IT IHE outed Miniſters had many meetings in The Pres- 
ſeveral parts ofthe Kingdom They found themſelves erg a 
under great difficulties. The people had got it reiec the 
among them, that all that was now driven at, was offersnace 
only to extinguiſh Presbytery, by ſome ſeeming bem. 
conceſſions with the preſent generation; and 
that if the Miniſters went into it, they gave up 
their cauſe , that ſo they themſelves might be 
provided for during their lives, and die at more 
eaſe. So they, who were ſtrangely ſubdued by 
their deſire of popularity, reſolved to reject the 
propoſitions , tho they could not well tell on 
what grounds they ſhould juſtify it. A report was 
alſo ſpread among them, which they believed, 
and had its full effect upon them: It was faid , 
that the King was alienated from the Church of 
England, and weary of ſupporting Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland ; and fo was reſolved not to clog his 
Government any longer with it; and that the 
conceſſions now made did not ariſe from any 
tenderneſs we had for them, but from an artifice 
to preſerve Epiſcopacy : So they were made believe, 
that their agreeing to them was really a ſtrengthening 
of that Government, which was otherwiſe ready 
to fall with is own weight. And becauſe a paſ- 
ſage of Scripture, according to its general ſound > 
was apt to work much on them; that of 7026 
7,4 Ge2 at , 


if they did not like the propoſitions he had made, 
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not, taſte not, handle not, was often repeated 
among them. Ir was generally agreed on to re- 
jet the offers made them. The next debate 
among them was, about the reafons they 
were to give for rejecting them; or whether 
they would comply with another propo- 
fition., which Leightoun had made them, that, 


| 

| 
they would ſee, if they could be more happy than 
he was, and offer at other propoſitions. In their : 
meetings they named two to maintain the debate, 1 
pro and con. They diſputed about the proteſtati. b 
on that they were allowed to make: And Proteſ-  Þ 
ratio contraria facto was a maxim that was in P 


great vogue among them. They argued upon ihe h 
obligation by the Covenant to maintain their th 
Church, as then eſtabliſhed , in doctrine , th 
worſhip, diſcipline , and government, and ſoevery fir 
thing that was contrary to that, was repreſented ſh 
as a breach of covenant: And none durſt object pa 
to that. But that they might make a propoſition, MW an 
Which they were ſure would not be hearkened to, fu 
they propoſed, that among the conceſſions to be 
inſiſted on, one might be a liberty to ordain without Hy 
the Biſhops. When we heard what their reaſonings fre 
were, papers were writ ,and ſent among them, in dert 
anſwer to them . But it is a vainthing to argue, when try 
areſolution is taken up, not founded on argument; that 
and arguments are only ſought for, to juſtify that that 
which is already reſolved on. We preſſe] them reje 
with this, that, notwithſtanding their Covenant, thet 
they themſelves had afterwards made many altera- they 


tions, much more important than this of ſubmitting 
to 2 conſtant Moderator , named by the King : 
Cromwell took from them the power of meeting 
„ 5 1 ; - wy | in 
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in General Aſſemblies: Vet they went on doing 
the other duties of their function; tho? this, which 
they eſteemed the greateſt of all their rights, was 
denied them. When an order came out to ſequeſter 
the half of the benefices of ſuch as ſhould ſtill pray 
for the King, they upon that ſubmitted , tho' 
before they had aſſerted it as a duty, to which 
they were bound by their Covenant: They had 
diſcontinued their miniſtry, in obedience to laws 
and proclamations now for nine years: And thoſe, 
who had accepted the Indulgence , had come in 
by the King's authority, and had only a parochial 
government, but did not meet in Presbyteries. 
From all which we inferred, that, when they 
had a mind to lay down any thing that they 
thought a duty, or to ſubmit to any thing that 
they thouzht an invaſion of their rights, they could 


find a dinſtinction for it? And it was not eaſy ro 


ſhew; why they were not as compliant in this 
particular. But all was loſt labour: Hot men 


among then were poſitive: And all of them were 


full of contention. . | 55 
- THE Ducheſs of Hamilton ſent for ſome of them, 
Hutcheſon in particular. She fail , ſhe did not 


pretend to underſtand nice diſtinctions; and the 
terms of diſpute: Here, was plain ſenſe : The coun- 
try might he again at quiet, and the reſt of thoſe 


that were outed admitted to Churches, onterms, 
that ſeemed to al reaſonable men very eaſy: Their 
rejecting this would give a very ill character of 
them, and would have very bad effects, of which 
they might ſee cauſe to repent, when it would be 
too late. She told me, all that ſhe could draw 
from him, that ſhe underſtood , was > that he 


lay the generality of their party was reſolved againſt 
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all treaties, or any agreement; and that, if a 


ſmall number ſhould break off from them, it 


would not heal the old breaches, but would create 
new ones. _ In concluſion, nothing was like to 
follow on this whole negotiation. We, who were 
engaged in it, had loſt all our own fide by offering 
at it: And the Presbyterians would not make one 
Rep towards us. * | | 
_ LEIGHTOUN deſired another meeting with 


them at Paſley, to which. he carried me and one 


or two more. They were about thirty. We had 
two long conferences with them. Leigbtoun laid 


out before them the obligations that lay on: them 


to ſeek for peace at all times, but more eſpecially 
when. we already ſaw the diſmal effects of our 
contentions: There could be no agreement, unleſs 


* 


t appeared, that we vere wi ing to n'tke even 


unreaſonable ones (1 our, (ide: Aid would 
they abate nothing o theirs? Was ther opinion 
o mathematically ce tain , that they could not 


diſpenſe with any part of it, for the peace 


of the Church, and for the ſaving of fouls? 
Many poor things were ſaid on their ſide, which 


would have made a lefs mild man, than he was, 
loſe all patience. But he bore with all: And urged 
this queſtion on them, Would they have held 


communtion with the Church of God at thetime 


of the council of Nie, or not? If they ſhould ſay, 
not, he would be leſs deſirous of entring into 
communion with them; fince he muſt ſay of the 
Church at that time, let my ſoul be with theirs: 
Tf they ſaid, they. would; then he was ſure, they 
Would not reject the offers now made 5 
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lafe to argue againſt law. Leightoun ſaid , that, 
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which brought Epiſcopacy much lower than it was 


at that time One of the moſt learned among 


them had prepared a ſpeech full of quetations, 10 


prove thedifference between the primitive Epiſco- 
pacy and ours at preſent. I was then full of thoſe 

matters: So I anſwered all his ſpeech, and every 
one ot his quotations, and turned the vrhole upon 
bim, with advantages that were too evident to 


be ſo much as denied by their own party: And, 


1670. 


it ſeemed the perſon himſelf thought fo; for he 


did not offer at one word of reply. In concluſion, 


the Presbyterians defired , that the propoſitions 


might be given them in writing: For hitherto all 


had paſs d only verbally; and words, they ſaid, 


might be miſunderſtood, miſrepeated, and denied. 
Leigboun had no mind to do it: Vet, fince it 
was plauſible, to ſay they h d nothing but words 


to ſhew to their brethiwas lle wrote them down, 


and gave me the original, which 1 Till have in, 


my hands; but ſuffered them to talte as many 


copies of it as they pleaſed. At parting hedefired 


them to come to a final reſolution, as ſoon as they 
could; for he believed, they would be called for 


by the next January to give their anſwers. And 
by the end of that month they were ordered to 
come to Edenburgh. 


| I went thither at the ſame 
time upon Leightour's defire. 5 


WE met at the Earl of Re:hes's houſe , where 
all this treaty came to a ſhort concluſion. Hut- 
cheſon in all their names ſaid, they had conſidered 
the propoſitions made to them, but were not 
fatisieJ in their conſciences to accept of them. 


_ Leightonn'defired to know upon what grounds 


they ſtood out. Hutcheſon ſaid, that, it was not 


G 4 ſince 


At laſt 
rhey 


refuſed tw 
accept of 
the con- 
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1670 


ſince the Government had ſet on a treaty with 
them in order to the altering the laws, they were 
certainly left to a full treedom of arguing againſt 


them: Theie offers were no laws: So the arguin 


about them could not be called an arguing againſt 


_ . what he ſaid was in the name of his brethren, who 


; Apoſtles days: Perhaps he had wrongedrhe order 


law: He offered them a publick conference upon 
them, in the hearing of all that had a mind to be 
[rightly informed: He ſaid, the people were drawn 
into thoſe matters ſo far, as to make a ſchiſt upon 
them: He thought , it was therefore very reaſona: 
ble, that they ſhould likewiſe hear the grounds 
examined, upon which both ſides went. Hutcheſon 
refuſed this: He faid , he vvas but one man; and that 


had given him no farther authority. Lieghtoun then 
asked, if they had nothing on their fide to propoſe 


towards the healing of our breaches. Hutcheſon an- 


. 


ſwered, their principles were well enough known, 


but he had nothing to propoſe. Upon this Leigh- 


roum, in a long diſcourſe, told what was the deſian 
he had been driving at in all this negotiation : R 
was to procure peace, and to promote religion: 
He had offered ſeveral things, which he was per- 
ſuaded were great diminutions of the {juſt rights of 
Epiſcopacy-: Yer ſince all Church power was for 


_ edification , and not for deſtruction , he had thought, 


that in our preſent circumftarices it might have con- 
duced as much to the intereſt of religion, that E- 
pi{copacy ſhould diveſt it ſelf of a great part of the 
authority. chat belonged to it, as the Bifhop's uſing 
it in former ages had been an advantage to religion: 
His offers did not flow from any mittruft of the 
cauſe: He was perſuaded, Epiſcopacy was handed 
down thro” all the ages of the Church from the 


by 


iy CHARLES 11. ys 
by the conceffiorſs he had made: Yet he was con- 


fident God would forgive it, as he hoped his 


| brethren would excuſe it. Now they thought fit 
to reject theſe conceſſions, without either offering 


any reaſon for doing it, or any expedient on' their 


fide: Therefore the continuance. of our diviſions 
muſt lie, at-their door , both before God and man. 
If ill effects followed upon this, he was free of all 


blame, and had done his part. Thus wasthistreaty 


broke off, to the amazement of all ſober and diſ- 
paſſionate people, and to the great joy of Sharp, 
and the reſt of the Biſhops ; who now for a while 
| ſeemed even pleaſed with us, becauſe we had all 
along aſſerted Epiſcopacy , and had pleaded for it 


in a high and poſitive ſtrain. 

I hope this will be thought an uſeful part ot the 
hiſtory of that time: None knew the ſteps made 
in it better than my ſelf. The fierce Epiſcopal men 


will ſee, how much they were to blame foraccu- 


ſing that Apoſtolical man Leightoun, as they did, 
on this occaſion : as if he had defigned in this whole 
matter to betray his own order, and to ſet u 

Presbytery.. The Presbyterians may alſo ſee , how 
much their behaviour diſguſted all wiſe , moderate 
and good men, when they rejected propoſitions z 


1670. 


Cenſures 
paſs'd 
upon this 
whole 
matter. 


that came ſo home even to the maxims they had 


{et up, that nothing but the fear of offending, that 
is of loofing the credit they had with their party » 
could be ſo much as pretended for their refuſing 


do agree to them. Our part in the whole negotia- 


tion was ſincere and open. We were acted with 
no other principle, and had no other deſign, but 
to allay a violent agitation of men's ſpirits, that was 
throwing us into great diſtractions; and to heal a 
breach , that was like to let in an inundation of 
Og Gg 5 miſeries 
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me from both. that I reſolved to withdraw my 

{elf from any farther meddling and to give my 

2 ro ſtudy. - ] was then. and for three 

_ Ret) 3 offered to be made a Biſhop: But 

3 I refuſed it. ara cemetary 
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